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Most Beautiful Car 
And As Good As It Looks 


OST automobiles are mere utilities—like 
M ferry boats.3#®They are built to carry pas- 

sengers: they lack the fine qualities that 
go to make life delightful—beautifully balanced 
proportions, pleasant color harmonies, smart 
leathers and fabrics, scrupulously correct finishing 
details, and thoro provision for bodily comfort.3e 
These essentials belong not to ferry boats, but to 
private yachts; not to ordinary automobiles, but 
to the personal cars of real individuals. 


Declared at every 1916 motor show to be the most beauti- 

Two SIZEs ful car in the world, the Winton Six is as splendid in its 

mechanical excellence as in its visible charm.3@Its goodness 

is inbred.se@And, best of all, you can have on your Winton 

Complete information Six precisely the body you want, finished exactly as you 
on request. most desire. 


We submit individual 


designs on approval Because of our purposely limited output, the Winton Six is 


an exclusive car.3@For the same reason, we suggest that you 
let us have your personal specifications mow, so that we can 
make delivery to you on the very day you expect it. 


The Winton Company 


77 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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KEWANEE 


Smokeless Boilers 
Cut Heating Costs 





By burning cheap soft coal so per- 
fectly that none of it is wasted up the 
stack as smoke, Kewanee Smokeless 
Boilers are cutting heating costs in the 
best buildings of all kinds in all parts 
of the country. 


The saving is a double one. First 
a Kewanee Smokeless Boiler permits 
you to use cheap soft coal — even in 
cities where a rigid smoke ordinance is en- 
Sorced. And it wastes none of its fuel. 





Chateau Pratt Apartments. Pratt Boulevard near 
Sheridan, Chicago. Roy F. France, Architect. 
Two No. 112 Kewanee Smokeless Boilers 
installed by Ben Rigby, Heating Contractor. 


Repair Costs 





J(EWANEE: Steel Boilers Eliminate 


No matter what anyone may tell you it 
has been proven absolutely that a steel boiler 
is the only kind of boiler that can be 
relied on for large heating operations. 


Steel is the orie material 
you can bank on. If you 
use a Kewanee steel boiler 
you can be dead sure your 
boiler is not going to leak 
or crack, just when it is 
most needed, and cost you 
a lot of money for repairs. 


A Kewanee s:eel boiler 
goes into your building in 
one piece. Every joint and 
every seam is firmly riveted, 
in our own factory, by 
boiler makers who do 
nothing else and have done 
nothing else for years and 
vears. And before it leaves 
our factory every Kewanee 
Boiler is tested with a press- 
ure fifty times greater than 
that at which most heating 


boilers are operated. So 
you can fire them up and 
push them just as hard as 
you can. They won't 
crack or leak. 


Hundreds of Kewanee Steel 
Boilers have been on the job for 
twenty-five years—and more— 
and are still good. A record of 
repair costs kept in one city show 
they average less than $1.35 a 
year per boiler. 


Kewanee Boilers, built of 
steel, eliminate repair costs. 
Think about that when buying 
a boiler. 


KEWANEE BoILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, 
Water Heating Garbage Burners 


Chicago New York St. Louis 
Kansas City Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
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Face The Facts 


Face the facts contained in this inspiring 165-page free book. It starts you thinking along correct and practical lines. 
The book explains the modern requirements for Success in all wadks of life. It tells you of the big opportunities now open in 
Business and Public Life—and how a law training will help you to grasp these opportunities. It explains the great and constantly 
increasing demand for lawyers....and how you can become one. Send for your copy of ‘‘The Law Trained Man’ ’ today. It is free, 
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NATION-WIDE PRESS-POLL ON SIZE OF 


ad 


ARMY AND NAVY—The confusion of many voices advocating diverse and 


conflicting plans for *‘ preparedness’’ has led us to ask 500 editors in all parts of the country to gife their views on the size of the Army 
and Navy we should have, and to say whether they think ‘‘militarism”’ is a real peril to America. The replies cover every State in the 


Union, and give the first national expression of opinion on these vital problems. 


They will be analyzed and presented clearly and com- 


prehensively in these pages next week. The edition of this issue will be limited, and orders should be placed Now to avoid disappointment. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PLAN FOR STRENGTHENING THE ARMY 


N ADDITION OF 35,000 MEN to the authorized strength 
of the standing Army, which the law now limits to 


100,000; the expansion of this 
force in case of war to 275,000; the 
of the militia 


“‘virtual Federalization’ 
organizations of the several States, and 
the increase of their aggregate strength 
to 425,000; and the development of an 
available reserve force of men who have 
served in either the Army or the militia 
—these are the outstanding features of 
the Army Reorganization Bill fathered 
by Representative Hay, of Virginia. 
This, in the opinion of the Republican 
Rochester Post Express, is ‘‘a step in 
the right direction—as long a step, per- 
haps, as a Democratic Congress could 
But, this paper 
adds, “‘it is a leisurely preparation for 


be expected to take.” 


possibilities some years ahead rather 
than effective preparation for a crisis 
that may be near.”’ Another Republi- 
can paper, the Philadelphia Telegraph, 
discussing Mr. Hay’s program in a tone 
of approval, notes that so far as it relates 
to the regular army it ‘‘embodies sub- 
stantially Mr. Garrison’s plans,” altho 
it substitutes a Federalized militia for 
his proposed ‘‘Continental Army.” The 
bill, coneludes The Telegraph, even 
if “‘not all that it should be,” is for 
the present ‘‘the best obtainable.” 

The most controversial feature of the 
Hay Bill is its proposal to increase 
Federal control over the militia. Its 
provisions to this end are thus summar- 
ized by the Philadelphia Record (Dem.): 


“The authorized strength of the active militia would be 
425,000 on the basis of 800 men from a Congressional district. 











Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 


REPRESENTATIVE JAMES HAY, 


Who, as Chairman of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, is largely responsible for 
the legislative form which the Administration's 
“Greater Army "’ program must take. 








ment the burden of maintenance of the militia. Will they? 


The terms of the enlistments will be that the men shall be 
obligated to answer the call of the President for service anywhere, 


without intervention of the Governors 
of the States, and the right given the 
latter by State laws to muster out 
militia commands is annulled. Militia 
officers and men under peace-conditions 
will receive from the United States one- 
fourth of the pay given to regulars. 
Nothing is left in the power of the Gov- 
ernors except the right reserved by 
the Constitution to the States to ap- 
point militia officers. Inasmuch as it is 
proposed by Congress to fix the qualifi- 
cations of aspirants, and as appointees 
who are unqualified will be denied pay, 
even the exercise of this reserved State 
power will be under Federal control. 
The period of enlistment in the militia 
will be six years—three with the colors 
and three in the reserve.” 


The same paper goes on to say: 


‘*From all sources—the regular army, 
the cadet corps, and the militia—there 
should be produced a reserve force of 
officers and men amounting, at the end 
of six years after the plan should be put 
into effect, to 743,000 men. Adding to 
these the regular army recruited to a 
war-footing (275,000) and the active 
militia (425,000), there would be avail- 
able a total foree of 1,443,000 trained 
men. These estimates are based on the 
assumption that the required numbers 
would voluntarily enlist; but this is the 
basic assumption of the Garrison plan 
or any plan not involving conscription. 
The efficiency of the force would de- 
pend upon the degree of perfection 
obtained in its organization and train- 
ing and the adequacy of the provisions 
made for its armament, supplies, and 
transportation. The committee plan 


also assumes that the States will share with the Federal Govern- 
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If this plan, worked out by Chairman Hay and his colleagues 
on the House Committee on Military Affairs, places the National 
Guard under Federal control ‘‘in fact as well as in theory,” 
remarks the New York World (Dem.), it will supply ‘“‘the best 
possible answer” to all the recent attacks on. the Committee’s 
ability and motives. Yet we find another Democratic paper, 
the Brooklyn Eagle, deploring the surrender of State rights 
involved in such a program, and regretting the sacrifice of 
the Continental Army. A 


which the War Department may see fit to set, but it is un- 
pleasant to contemplate the hayoc that political pull will play 
with such standards. 

“And what a golden stream of patronage the Federal 
militia pay-roll will open up! Privates are to receive $48 
per year, second lieutenants $250, first lieutenants $300, and 
captains $500. Colonels and generals will receive only slightly 
more than captains, the rates of pay being approximately one- 
fourth of those for the same ranks in the regular army. Even 

the framers of this re- 





Federalized militia, de- 
clares this paper, “is bound 
to represent on the part 
of the party of Jefferson 
a surrender of State 
rights more striking than 
any ever planned. by Fed- 
eralists or Whigs or Re- 
publicans.” “If we must 
have greater prepared- 
ness,”’ says the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.), “it 
seems to us wise and proper 
to try what ean be done 
with the militia before 
abandoning it.”” But many 
editors are convineed that 
the nation can not be given 
adequate control over the 
militia without a Consti- 
tutional amendment. Says 
the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), which finds 
the other features of the 
bill “‘unobjectionable”’: 


“The Chairman of the 
louse Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs declares that 
the army bill will provide 
for ‘ virtual Federalization’ 
of the militia of theStates. 
As this plan of modified 








markable measure evi- 
dently realized that there 
would have to be some 
limit to the number of the 
‘faithful’ who could be 
‘taken care of’ on such a 
pay-roll, so the maximum 
strength of the ‘Federals’ 
in any year is to be fixt 
at 425,000 men. 

“The most illuminating 
feature of this restrictive 
provision is that it limits 
the organization of the 
new army to 800 men to 
a Congress district. In- 
stead of army corps we 
are to have ‘Congress 
corps,’ and each and every 
Congressman will have his 
proportionate share of the 
military pork. ...... 

“‘There is no inherent 
objection to paying sala- 
ries to militiamen; in fact, 
the idea might be a very 
good one if the control of 
the militia were clinched 
absolutely under the di- 
rection of the regular army 
heads. But to pour mil- 
lions of dollars into a 
Federal-militia sieve held 
by the States will be 
folly. Before the Federal 
militia is ever created the 
certain injection of poli- 
tics through the element 
of State control assures a 








Federalization is the dom- 
inating feature of the bill, 
we may fairly assume that 
Mr. James Hay’s idea is 
to give the nation a ‘virtual’ army for land defense. ..... . 

“Tt is extremely doubtful if Congress can, by special act, 
nullify the power of a State Governor to muster out the militia 
if he chooses to do so, or to prevent him from exercising his 
full control of the militia in times of peace. In war, the Presi- 
dent already has control of the militia under the Federal Con- 
stitution. Mr. Hay and his adherents claim that ‘able lawyers’ 
hold that this Federalization scheme will be legal, altho such high 
authorities as the President of the United States, Mr. Garrison 
(who is surely an ‘able lawyer’), Mr. Henry L. Stimson, and 
the Judge Advocate-General of the Army have lately spoken 
to the comtrary....... 

“In fact, the present Federalization scheme promises no 
truer Federalization than has been accomplished by the Dick 
Bill of 1903, and its amendments in 1908, in spite of the fact 
that a large sum of Federal money will be handed over annually 
to the States to pay the officers and men.” 


And under the heading ‘Military Pork,” we read in a New 
York Evening Sun (Ind.) editorial: 


“‘Serutiny of the details made public by Mr. Hay fails to 
reveal any real Federalization in this pretense at preparedness, 
except the pay-roll, by which officers and men of the National 
Guard will receive stipends from the Federal Treasury. The 
Governors of the various States are to appoint the officers 
of the new militia 
cal officering’ condemned so roundly by Washington. Nominally, 
the Secretary of War is to have the power to veto the appoint- 
ment of any officer who does not measure up to the standard 





DON’T KNOW WHERE THEY'RE GOING, BUT THEY'RE ON THEIR WAY. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 


a reaffirmation of the old system of ‘ politi-: 





deplorable lack of discip- 
line, the backbone of any 
military organization. And 
buying an army which has 
no discipline is like buying an automobile which has no engine 
—it may be good to look at, but it will not travel far. If 
the militia is to be Federalized there should be an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States to repeal the clause 
‘reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the 
officers and the authority of training the militia’ so that it may 
be Federalized in fact as well as in name.” 


The Democratic program in the House would give us “‘a paper 
army” rather than a real army, declares the Republican New 
York Tribune, which asks impatiently: ‘‘Why give so much 
time, energy, and money to building up reserves of dubious 
value while refusing to create an adequate mobile army equal 
to meeting the first shock of an invasion and a permanent 
organization capable of assimilating the bodies of half-raw 
recruits which are to supply its wastage.’’ The only hope, 
says The Tribune, ‘‘now lies with the more alert and progres- 
sive Military Affairs Committee of the Senate.” 

As a protest against the alleged inadequacy of the Hay Bill, 
Representative Gardner (Rep.), of Massachusetts, intro- 
duced a bill providing for a standing army of 281,000 men—the 
number recommended by the War College experts. He said: 


” 


‘All military authorities agree that we shall need 500,000 
men to stop the first rush of the enemy in case our fleet is mas- 
tered. The War College says that that first-line force ought to 
be composed exclusively of regulars or reserves of regulars.” 
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SENDING HIM OUT TO FIGHT THE SUBMARINES. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 









HUMANITY DEMANDS A STRONGER NET. 
—May in the Cleveland Leader. 


NEW ROLES FOR OLD RULES. 


THE AMERICANS KILLED IN MEXICO 
GS reer FALL COMPLAINS that the Government’s 


report to the Senate on the Mexican situation is only 

intended to ‘‘scatter the fire” 
crities, and the New York Sun (Inid.) describes it as 
document—in fact, a Presidential-campaign paper, characterized 
by special pleading, and more notable for its omissions and 
than for information This 
report (which is summarized below) gives the number of Ameri- 
cans killed in Mexico during 1913, 1914, and 1915 as seventy-six. 


of the Administration’s 
“a political 


evasions any communicated.” 


Republican papers, needless to say, are not slow to echo the 
Sun’s opinion. But ‘‘Secretary Lansing’s attempt to minimize 
the importance of Mexican conditions is nullified by the facts 
which he is compelled to admit,” thinks the Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger (Ind.); and the morning Ledger (Ind.) remarks that 
“‘the significant omissions in the list of American victims of the 
revolution in Mexico, which omissions include the men who fell 
at Vera Cruz and the mining employees massacred at Santa 
Ysabel by Villa bandits in February, and the evident effort 
to shift responsibility by including in the record the fatalities 
which occurred before March 4, 1913, will but deepen the con- 
viction that the Administration has made a lamentable failure 
in dealing with one of the gravest of the problems which have 
confronted it.”” The outstanding fact disclosed, says the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat (Rep.), is ‘‘the increased turbulence and 
violence which followed the overthrow of the Huerta provisional 
Government by United States arms,’’ and another Republican 
critic, the Boston Transcript, thinks the report only strengthens 
Elihu Root’s scathing indictment of President Wilson’s Mexican 
policy. ‘“‘A big price has been paid for watchful waiting,” 
exclaims the Brooklyn Standard Union (Rep.), and the Chicago 
Tribune (Ind. Rep.) remarks that ‘‘what makes the record of 
murder and destruction ugly is that it does not carry a convincing 
‘Ended.’”’ 

Defenders of the Administration, on the other hand, retort 
that Senator Fall’s demand for this report was in itself nothing 
but a partizan political move; and they remind us that the 
New Mexico Senator, besides being a Republican, is himself 
heavily interested in Mexican business-enterprises. ‘‘What he 
and his friends really want is the annexation of a considerable 
part of Mexico,” declares the Chicago News (Ind.), which adds 


that “‘the number of American lives lost thus far in Mexico 
is few compared with the number that would have been lost 
through armed intervention by the United States.’’ This 
official report does not justify the often-heard assertion that 
‘hundreds of Americans’’ have been killed in Mexico, says the 
Democratic Buffalo Enquirer, which goes on to say: 


** According to Elihu Root’s address to the Republican State 
convention, 40,000 Americans had ‘sought their fortune’ in 
Mexico. . . . These Americans adventured among a bitterly 
hostile people. They refused to depart when advised by their 
Government. They lingered where Mexicans were killing one 
another without mercy. The wonder is that more were not 
ae CS Ss 

‘There is no other than Wilson’s way of dealing with Mexico, 
except the Roosevelt-Root way of making life and property 
secure in Mexico by killing thousands of American young men 
and by burning up thousands of millions of American taxes. 

‘‘How many want to die or send their sons to die for Root’s 
40,000 ‘fortune-seekers’ in Mexico and their ‘thousand millions’ 
of capital? In the answer to that is the answer to the question 
whether ‘jumping into Mexico’ is the wish and will of the 
American people.” 


The record, insists the New York Times (Ind. Dem.), “‘is 
clear enough for any fair-minded citizen to make up his mind 
that the wholesale condemnation of the Administration’s Mexican 
policy is unjust and short-sighted.” President Wilson has 
kept us out of war, this paper adds, and has ‘‘increased our 
friendly relations with the other republics of this hemisphere.” 
And in the New York World (Dem.) we read: 


‘*Sinee the murder of Madero in 1913, that country has been a 
Vesuvius of revolution and counter-revolution, and the wonder 
is that, with the much larger foreign representation, the loss 
of life has not been more appalling. 

“‘Deplorable as all this is, we are to remember that few 
Americans have been killed. because they were Americans. 
In most instances, compelled by circumstances perhaps, they 
have been partizans of a faction, or, threatened with spoliation, 
have fallen in defense of their property. The United States 
has not been without experience of this kind, both as a nation 
wronged and a nation in the wrong. 

“Spaniards in Cuba put to death several members of the 
crew of the Virginius because they were Americans. A Valparaiso 
mob killed American bluejackets because they were Americans. 
In due course we accepted indemnity for both outrages. Amer- 
ican mobs in Wyoming killed Chinese and in New Orleans killed 
Italians because they were Chinese and Italians, and we paid 
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for the outrages with money. During the time in which 112 
Americans lost their lives in Mexico, 92 Mexicans were killed 
on American soil. If law-abiding nations were to refuse expla- 
nations and adjustments on such occasions, war would be almost 
universal and perpetual. ” 


On January 6, the Senate adopted a resolution, introduced by 
Senator Fall, requesting the President, “if not incompatible 
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From the New York ‘‘Herald.”’ 
IN THE CHAMPAGNE SECTOR. 

On February 13 the Germans occupied 700 yards of French 
trenches south of Ste. Marie, and the next day stormed 800 yards 
of the first line, northwest of Tahure. The arrows indicate the 
scene and general direction of these attacks. 


with the public interests,’’ to lay before it certain informativa, 
documents, reports, and letters relating to the Mexican situa- 
tion. On February 17, the President sent to the Senate a long 
report prepared by Secretary Lansing, giving the number of 
Americans killed in Mexico, and recounting the incidents 
leading up to the recognition of Carranza’s de-facto Government, 
but withholding many confidential reports on the plea that 
their publication would not be compatible with the public in- 
terest. The showing as to Americans killed is as follows: 


Americans killed in Mexico from 1910 to 1912, inclusive......... ei a 
Americans killed in Mexico from 1913 to 1915, melusive........... 76 
American soldiers killed on American territory................066. 16 
American civilians killed on United States territory................ 20 

Total Americans killed as result of revolution..............6+. 159 


In the period of thirty-four months ‘‘from the latter part of 
February, 1913, when the military operations against General 


my 


Huerta began, to the close of the year 1915,”’ seventy-six Amer- 
ican citizens were killed in Mexico. The report goes on to say: 


“A great portion of the territory of Mexico was the scene of 
domestic strife. Yet it may be noted that during the years 
1910, 1911, and 1912, when a much smaller area was disturbed 
by war, forty-seven Americans lost their lives in Mexico, and 
this was at a time when the country was assumed to be at peace, 
since the Madero revolution, which began on November 20, 
1910, lasted only six months. 

‘‘While seventy-six Americans lost their lives in the entire 
territory of Mexico during the years 1913, 1914, and 1915, in 
the same period there were twenty civilian Americans and 
sixteen American soldiers killed on American soil adjacent to 
the international boundary, and during those years there were 
approximately ninety-two Mexicans killed in the same area.” 


Of the Carranza Government, at Queretaro, recognized by 
the United States on October 19, 1915, and since recognized by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Japan, Austria-Hungary, 


Germany, and Spain, and by “substantially all the countries 
of Latin America,” the report says that it has a military char- 
acter, but “it is confidently expected that the present Govern- 
ment will, within a reasonable time, be succeeded by a Govern- 
ment organized under the constitution and laws of Mexico.” And, 


‘In respect to the evidence in the possession of this Govern- 
ment of the ability of the de-facto Government of Mexico to fulfil 
its promises and obligations relative to protecting American lives 
and property in Mexico, the department’s information indicates 
that the de-facto Government is now in control of all but a few 
sections of Mexico, and that, bearing in mind that the nation 
is just emerging from years of domestic strife, it may be said that 
within the territory which it controls it is affording in all cir- 
cumstances reasonably adequate protection to the lives and 
property of American citizens, and it is taking steps to extend 
its authority over and to restore order in sections now in the 
hands of the hostile factions.” 





GERMANY’S “SPRING DRIVE” 


HETHER OR NOT “the great move is on,” as a 

VW German-American editor remarked, it is freely ad- 
mitted by press military experts that the series of 

German advances last month culminating in the attack on 
Verdun constituted the greatest battle in the West since the 
Allied drives in Champagne and Artois, last September. Some 
writers, who have been expecting a great spring offensive by 
Germany, see in it her greatest effort on the Western front 
since the Battle of the Marne. The fighting, as the New York 
Evening Post notes, ‘‘has resulted in important net gains, for 
while at some points the Allies were able to regain parts of the 
ground lost, the Germans have clung tenaciously to many 
positions, despite all efforts to dislodge them.” But tho these 
formidable attacks have been successful in strengthening the 
German positions, capturing a few thousand prisoners, and 
many guns, the Brooklyn Eagle sees nothing ‘‘to justify the con- 
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From the New York ‘‘World.’’ 
THE FIRST DAY'S ADVANCE ON VERDUN. 
The map shows the positions on February 23, when the Ger- 
mans bent back the French lines north of Verdun. By February 25 
the drive had carried them to within 414 miles of the fortress. 


clusion that the French lines can be broken or that we are 
approaching a decisive change in the theater of war. What it 
does prove is that German offensive power is as strong as ever 
and that Allied victory in the West is not yet in sight.’’ With 
the final results of the German efforts still uncertain, the 
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correspondents are speculating over their meaning and the motives 
behind them. Does Germany expect to win a decision in the 
West, to force France to make peace by taking Verdun, break- 
ing through to the French line, and again moving on Paris? 
Or is she merely fortifying herself against an expected Allied 
drive, acting on the principle that the best defense is an attack? 
Or is she merely after local gains, or trying to regain the ground 
lost last fall? Or, as some French writers hint, has military 
strategy been subordinated to political or dynastic considerations? 

Summing up the campaign which began on January 29, the 
New York Evening Post says: 


“The German effort was first directed at the much-fought- 
over ground in the Artois, near the Belgian border, the War 
Office announcing the capture of 1,500 yards of French trenches 
northeast of Neuville-Saint-Vaast. French positions south of 
the River Somme over a front of more than a thousand yards 
also were taken. 

“The activity slackened for a few days on the German side, 
but the Germans had to submit to numerous French counter- 
attacks, which they declare they withstood successfully. By 
February 9, however, the drive had been resumed in the Artois, 
with the taking of more than 800 yards of French positions west 
of Viny recorded. These gains were announced two days later 
to have been extended, while soon afterward the French lines 
in the Champagne were attacked and upward of 700 yards of 
trenches captured. ; 

“The British lines in Belgium next received attention, and 
London admitted the taking of 600 yards of trenches near 
Ypres by the Germans on February 15.” 


The Artois drive was resumed last week, this authority notes, 
and ‘‘ Berlin claimed the capture of more than 800 yards of French 
positions east of Souchez.’’ With it came the advance on a 
wide front north of Verdun. Here the Crown Prince, with an 
army estimated at from 250,000 to 300,000 men, took ground 
which the New York World thinks compares favorably with that 
taken by the French in their drive in Champagne last Septem- 
ber. The losses, which are necessarily heavy when infantry 
attacks entrenched positions even after a terrific big-gun bom- 
bardment, are said to have run up ‘into the scores of thousands. 
While the capture of Verdun would not bring the Germans 
any nearer Paris, and would not mean a decisive defeat for the 
French, it would greatly strengthen the German defensive 
position, says The World. ‘‘ Verdun is of more importance to the 
French as a threat to the German Argonne position on one side 
and the Saint-Mihiel salient on the other, and as a starting-point 
for a future attack on Metz, than it is as a defense-point.” 

Taking the German offensive as a whole, the New York 
Times’s military expert considers its chief object the recapture 
of positions taken in the September Allied drive before they 
ean be used against Germany in the greater offensive planned 
for this spring. Says this writer: 


‘‘Just why Germany has selected the present moment for her 
Western operation opens an interesting field for speculation. The 
peril to her lines in the West was as great on the 27th of last 
September as it isnow. On that date the French offense ceased, 
largely through inadequate shell-supply. Then, it would seem, 
was the time for the German counter-attack. But the attack 
never came. The only answer seems to be an insufficiency of 
troops. Now, it is worth while noting, the troops in other 
fields are almost entirely inactive....... 

“The inference would seem to be that the ebb of the tide has 
set in, that German numbers are beginning to fail, for it 
seems entirely logical to draw the conclusion that Germany 
¢an now maintain operations in but one field at a time. It was 
absolutely necessary that the situation in the West be taken care 
of before spring came and brought with it the French offensive. 
Was it mere coincidence that attacks in all other theaters ceased 
as soon as the Western offense started?” 


Military critics in Paris, according to a New York American 
dispatch, lean to the view ‘‘that the Kaiser chose the present 
moment to launch an offensive to forestall the concerted offen- 
sive planned by the Allies for the spring,” in which “more than 
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10,000,000. troops, operating in every theater of war, were to 
cooperate and encompass Germany’s immediate downfall.” 
However, concludes a New York Times correspondent, 
“‘Whatever may be the object of the German attacks, they 
have so far produced little, save losses. Perhaps Germany can 
afford them better than the Allies suppose, but I can state def- 
initely that nothing would suit the French better. A war of 
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From the New York “‘ Herald.”’ 
IN THE ARTOIS SECTOR. 
Showing the German gains on January 30. The broken lines in- 
dicate the positions in this region which were lost by the Allies. 


attrition is the Allies’ strongest card, at least until summer 
permits their combined and (they hope) final offensive.” 

Mr. Victor Murdock, who has just returned from France and 
a visit to the front, declares his belief ‘‘that the war will be 
decided on the Western front, and that the country whose finances 
first foreed it to assume an extended offensive along the whole 
front will lose. For that front is impregnable, and while an 
offensive may be made against a small sector and a few: lines of 
trenches captured, the army that attempts to move against its 
whole length will shatter itself, and after the great onslaught 
the other side will march through.” 

Other writers hint at the pressure of economic and dynastic 
considerations upon the German General Staff as explaining 
this costly attack upon the French lines. And the Paris corre- 
spondent of the French New York Courrier des Etats-Unis “can 
not help remarking that the Kaiser is fearful for the future of 
the Crown Prince, and has decided that his army, heavily reen- 
forced, should make a desperate effort to secure a decisive vic- 
tory and so regain for the heir to the throne the prestige which 
has been lost by his inactivity.” 
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BUYING ANOTHER CANAL-ROUTE 


HE TREATY with Nicaragua which the Senate ratified 

the other day has been denounced by its Senatorial 
opponents as ‘‘a disreputable and dishonorable trans- 
action.” Yet our press, generally, take kindly to it and point 
out that, while it is to be enormously advantageous to this 
country, Nicaragua will profit by ratifying it, and her Central- 
American neighbors have no cause for alarm. ‘‘The Senate 
did a good day’s work,” according to the New York Sun, which 
takes it for granted that Nicaragua will ratify the treaty. This 
convention, which was drawn up during Mr. Bryan’s incum- 
beney of the Secretaryship of State, and has been considerably 
modified since its first presentation to the Senate, gives the 
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NICARAGUA AND HER NEIGHBORS. 


This map shows how important to the United States, as owner 
of the Panama Canal, will be the naval bases on Little Corn and 
Great Corn islands and the Gulf of Fonseca. The Nicaragua 
Canal route makes use of Lake Nicaragua and the San Juan River. 


United States perpetual and exclusive interoceanic canal-rights 
in Nicaragua, and the control of Great Corn and Little Carn 
islands in the Caribbean and the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pacific 
coast for naval bases. The United States is to pay Nicaragua 
$3,000,000 to be applied on national indebtedness or other 
public purposes with the advice of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. The neighboring republics of Costa Rica, 
Salvador, and Honduras, having protested against the treaty, 
are specifically reassured by being told that nothing in the 
convention is intended to affect any of their existing rights. 

That the United States needs the Great Corn and Little Corn 
islands to protect the Panama Canal is frankly stated in the 
treaty. And the Gulf of Fonseca, as the Nashville Banner 
points out— 

“Would afford a place of rendezvous for a large navy, as 
many ships, perhaps, as the United States is likely to have on 
the Pacific side of the Panama Canal at one time. It would be 
very advantageous to the United States to control this bay, 
and if this country is to maintain its supremacy in isthmian 
affairs some such place for a naval station farther south than 
the California coast is quite essential. And so eligible a place 
for that purpose as the Bay of Fonseca affords might be seized 
or acquired by some European Power, if the United States 
did not preempt it.” 


Moreover, as the Springfield Republican observes in its 
enumeration of the reasons for welcoming the new treaty— 


“The acquisition in perpetuity of the Nicaragua Canal route 
is eminently desirable in safeguarding American interests in 
transisthmian transportation. The Nicaragua Canal route may 
never be utilized for a waterway, but .. . if a second canal 
should be needed the United States should construct it rather 
than some European Power. The Nicaraguan route becomes a 
valuable asset, too, in the light of the possibility, more or less 
remote, that the United States in some future war might lose 
the Panama Canal to an enemy.” 
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The danger of the acquisition of the Canal-route or a Nicara- 
guan naval base by some European Power was a formidable 
argument for the ratification of the treaty by the Senate. But 
the Salt Lake Tribune is much imprest by ‘‘another argument, 
another danger”: 


**Tt is time that the country should face frankly the peril of a 
ruined Panama Canal. The Panama Canal, on which we have 
expended $400,000,000, may prove worthless. The Culebra 
cut still defies our best efforts to keep the Canal open, and a 
eanal that may be closed at any time by a slide of millions 
of tons of earth possesses too little reliability to be of any perma- 
nent value as a commercial or strategic asset. ...... 

“The Panama Canal has cost about $400,000,000. It may 
cost twice that sum and yet prove a failure. A sea-level canal 
by the Nicaragua route would have cost approximately 
$1,000,000,000, and would have been finished by this time or 
a little later. 

**Roosevelt takes great credit for everything he did in relation 
to the Canal. The time may not be far away when he will wish 
to forget the Canal. 

‘*The Culebra cut is not the only weak spot on the Canal. The 
locks are built in soft and spongy ground, which any earthquake 
might shift radically—and earthquakes in the Panama zone are 
frequent. Moreover, there are only a few feet of leeway on either 
side of the biggest ships as they pass through the locks, and the 
width of ships seems to be increasing. In a few years the 
biggest battle-ships may not be able to get through the locks. 

“The Nicaragua Canal was to be several times as wide as 
the present canal and was to have no locks or other artificial 
works that could be destroyed by earthquakes. ...... 

“It may be necessary before many years have flown to start 
the sea-level canal. The expenditure of Great Britain or 
Germany for a month and a half of war would build the canal.” 


This is another step southward, and, as the St. Joseph News- 
Press sees it, ‘‘establishes what, to all intents and purposes, is 
an American protectorate” in Nicaragua. In the Nicaragua 
treaty the Chicago Tribune sees a definite, tho unconscious, 
pushing ahead of the outposts of the American Republic. It says: 


“The United States is spreading southward, by treaty, by 
establishing protectorates, by customs control, by occupation 
and administration. It is extending itself along the. world- 
routé of the Panama Canal. That the American people do not 
definitely will this adds to the significance of the movement. 
If we do not like to call it manifest destiny, as our predecessors 
did in the early stages of the process, we must at least recognize 
in it forees deeper than our formal policies, inherent in the 
character of our people, inevitable while our vitality remains. 

“The Caribbean region will be dominated by the United 
States because it is essential to our security. We built the Canal 
because we needed it in a special sense not shared by the world, 
and having built it we know it for our frontier and must make 
certain that it does not pass into the hands of a rival.” 


Perhaps some such idea had occurred to the Nicaraguan who 
wrote to the New York Times denouncing the treaty as a ‘‘ blow 
against the international rights of small countries like- Costa 
Rica, Salvador, Honduras, and Nicaragua herself.’”’ And he 
continued indignantly: 


‘“‘Now you may use dollar diplomacy because you have a 
corps of marines in the capital of Nicaragua to prevent any 
protest from the aroused people; but some day, sooner or later, 
you, will find yourselves in a great struggle with some great 
Power or Powers, and then beware that the actual criminal policy 
of the present Administration will be regretted. Surely you will 
have to defend your naval stations not merely against the navies 
of your enemies from the sea, but also against the attacks of 
our own armies from land. And every possible aid will be 
given to your enemies by all those countries to-day utterly 
abused. You are deceiving yourselves in your dealings with 
us. You have only two courses to follow: to conquer us frankly, 
ruthlessly, Germany-like—crushing the national spirit and natural 
pride of our race to the deepest root—or you must treat us 
squarely on equal footing, without hurting our patriotic feel- 
ings, as good and honest friends ought to do. 

‘But this hypocrisy, this cowardly and treacherous conquest, 
by buying with your dollars miserable politicians accidentally 
in power, will only give you a temporary success. Wait for the 
moment when justice and right will beckon you to account.” 
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CHILD-LABOR AND THE SOUTH 


N THE COURSE of the House debates on the Keating- 
I Owen: Child-Labor Bill, it was freely asserted on both 
sides and in the press that the legislation was aimed chiefly 
at conditions in certain of the Southern States. The South, 
remarked the Sioux City Tribune, rather caustically, ‘‘is the 
plague-spot of the country when it comes to child-labor.’’ While 
‘““many of the States of the Union have passed wise, humane, and 
stringent laws’’ against the evil, Congressman Borland (Dem., 
Mo.) noted seven States of the Union having ‘‘more than 1,000 
child-workers between the ages of ten and thirteen years. These 
States are Alabama, 2,489; Georgia, 2,819; North Carolina, 
6,359; Pennsylvania, 1,801; South Carolina, 4,154; Tennessee, 
1,217; and Virginia, 1,489." The opposition to the bill came 
chiefly from Southern States, and in the final vote 45 of the 46 
‘‘nays”’ came from the South, including the entire North Carolina 
and South Carolina delegations. So that an Ohio Republican, 
Mr. Ricketts, felt impelled to observe acridly that ‘‘the people 
of these States somehow can not get away from the old theory 
of slavery.’’ But only a few days after the passage of the bill, 
the South Carolina legislature fixt a fourteen-year age-limit 
for child-workers. This a New York Tribune writer speaks of 
as the effect of the threat of Federal legislation. Yet it should 
be noted that many of the Congressional opponents of the Keat- 
ing-Owen Bill declared their firm belief in the principle of child- 
labor restriction in the States. Moreover, the annual National 
Child-Labor Conference was held last month in Asheville, 
N.C. According to The Outlook’s correspondent, three-quarters 
of the speakers at the conference were Southerners, and the 
discussions ‘‘ proved that at heart the great people of the South 
are in sympathy with the child-labor movement.”’ Nor should 
it be forgotten that some of the ablest Southern Congressmen 
insisted that, owing to the peculiar conditions existing in certain 
States, the lot of the cotton-mill workers was really a happy 
one, compared with that of many other children. 
The Keating-Owen Bill now under consideration by the 




















PLEASE, SIR, CAN YOU REACH THE KEY ? 
—Ashbrook in the Dayton Journal 


Senate strikes at child-labor by probibiting the carriage in inter- 
state commerce of products of the labor of children under four- 
teen years. The limit, to quote a press summary, ‘‘is raised to 
sixteen years in the case of quarries and mines, while there are 
restrictions that children over fourteen but under sixteen must 
not be employed more than eight hours a day, or at night, even 
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_ in mills and- factories.” 
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Taking the 1910 census figures, this 
bill, according to a correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
‘‘will release from employment in mines and quarries 18,000 
children under sixteen years old, and from factories and canner- 
ies 27,000 under fourteen years, and will give an eight-hour 

















WHEN THE FEDERAL CHILD-LABOR BILL BECOMES A LAW. 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


day, with freedom from night-work, to 176,000 children in 
factories.” Contrary to a wide-spread belief, ‘‘comparatively 
few of these children,” we are told, are in the cotton-mill States 
of the South. In Mr. Keating’s figures, based on the 1910 census, 
we find less than 40,000 children under fifteen employed in 
factories in the five States of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, and this number has since been 
considerably reduced by recent legislation. 

Southern speakers opposing this child-labor bill on the floor 
of the House denied the need for the legislation and disputed its 
constitutionality. In a typical utterance, Mr. Doughton, of 
North Carolina, asserts that the mill-owners ‘‘have a humane 
interest in the welfare of those who work in their mills,” and that 
“‘the people who work in these mills are far better off than they 
were before they moved to the mill district.” This Congress- 
man invited the ‘‘alarmists’’ to visit a typical mill in his dis- 
trict, one of a chain of twenty operated by the same company: 


‘*Here you will find neat, sanitary homes for the mill-workers; 
safe and sanitary conditions under which to work; a Young 
Men’s Christian Association especially for the men and boys 
who are employed in the mills; wholesome amusements for 
children, a library and reading-room, and a swimming-pool; 
and a good graded school open for eight or nine months of the 
year. You will also see a home for girls who work in the mills 
but whose parents do not live near by. This home is in charge 
of competent matrons, and the girls who live there are as well pro- 
tected asin the best home. ...... 

“Instead of immoral, depraved young men, you will see 
gentlemanly, robust, and healthy young men, with a purpose 
written in their faces, and that purpose is to earn the promotion 
and confidence that are sure to come to them for efficiency and 
trustworthiness. Instead of wretched, slovenly girls, you will 
see young women who go about with the bearing of a school- 
mistress and who are not ashamed of their work. The children, 
too, are just as healthy and as beautiful as other children else- 
where. This is but an example of many mills elsewhere in 
North Carolina and the South, tho they may be on a smaller 
seale.”’ 


‘With all these advantages that are not always accorded the 
child on the farm, who lives his secluded life,’’ said Mr. E. Y. 
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Webb, another North Carolina Congressman, ‘‘you will not be 
surprized to learn that the problem of the land-owner in my 
district is to get enough help to run his farm.” 

Mr. Byrnes, of South Carolina, declared himself in favor of 
child-labor legislation, but only by the States. He thought 
the few States backward in enacting such laws could be counted 
on to come into line soon. And his own State, we must note, 
did so only a few days after the Keating Bill passed the House. 
Besides being an infringement of State rights, several members 
protésted that the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion could not be stretched to cover the shipment of a prod- 
uct not in itself harmful. They quoted ex-President Taft in 
support of this position, and the Philadelphia Record and New 
York Journal of Commerce incline to the same view. 

But the St.- Louis Post-Dispatch calls this ‘‘straining at a 
gnat,”’ and the St. Louis Globe Democrat, recalling Mr. Beveridge’s 
former campaign for a child-labor law, sees a justification for 
Federal control in the fact that ‘‘the State which tried to con- 
serve the lives, health, and minds of future citizens to prevent 
the coinage of the lives of little children into dollars found its 
products driven out of the market by those made by little chil- 
dren in other States.”” Mr. A. T. Smith, of Idaho, thus pointed 
out to his colleagues the necessity for Federal regulation: 
‘‘Notwithstanding the fact that every State in the Union has 


some sort of a law on its statute-books regulating child-labor, 
much remains to be done. . Many of those affected em- 








ployers, parents, and children resent the enactment of these 
laws, and connive together to prevent their enforcement, not- 
withstanding the fact that there are hundreds of inspectors 
charged with seeing that these laws are observed. ...... 

“The child-labor problem can never be properly solved until 
the States have uniform laws on the subject and the enactment 
of a statute by Congress governing the interstate shipment of 
the products of child-labor.”’ 

“This Republic is one,”’ said Florence Kelly, of the National 
Consumers’ League, in a paragraph quoted by several Congres- 
sional advocates of the Keating Bill, ‘“‘and we can not go on 
forever with a favored class of children in the Northwestern 
States, where there is a requirement that the children shall not 
work until they are fifteen years of age, and they are kept in 
school throughout the eighth grade, while in the Southern cot- 
ton-manufacturing States there is no compulsory education, and 
either entire lack of legislation by the State or a collection of 
nugatory laws.” 

Congressman Keating, in his final speech before the passage 
of the bill, quoted the demands of a dozen great newspapers, of 
many lawyers, doctors, ministers, educators, social workers, 
and business men. ‘We are fighting,’”’ he said, ‘“‘to emancipate 
the white children of the South from industrial slavery.’ In 
effect, he believes his bill ‘‘makes the Federal Government say 
to the various States which compose the Union: ‘If you wish to 
tolerate this immoral, this pestilential thing—child-labor— 
you may do so, but you shall not spread the contagion.’”’ 





TOPICS 


DemocRATIc leader in Congress seems too proud to lead Wall Street 
Journal. 

THE President has to choose between war with Germany and war with 
Roosevelt.—Charleston Courier. 

STRAP-HANGER is a word derived from ‘the public be hanged.’’—Any 
future dictionary.— Wall Street Journal. 

Ir the President selects a dark horse for Secretary of War he should make 
sure of one that will stay hitched.—Pittsburg Gazette-Times 

ANY nation that can produce a Russian ballet with one hand and take 
Erzerum with the other is a 


IN BRIEF 


AT any rate, Colonel House can never claim that he was misquoted.— 
Columbia State. 

Reports of Russia's military death seem to have been exaggerated.- 
Wall Street Journal. 

“IN case of war perhaps I would go,”’ says T. R. 
“perhaps’’ in there?—Detroit Free Press. 


Who stuck that 


VerY few of the Republicans jumped upon the elastic frame of Mr. 
Taft because he did not rush into a war with Mexico.—Chicago Daily News. 

TALKING about reciprocity, George Viereck says he is ashamed of the 
United States.— St. Louis Globe 
Democrat. 





considerable agglomeration. 
Chicago Daiiy News. 


OnE hopeful sign is that there 
are fewer new books dealing 
with the causes of the war and 
more discussing what is to hap- 
pen afterward.—San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


THE Democratic -party is said 
to be unanimously in favor of 
Boss Barnes as the permanent 
chairman of the Republican 
National Convention. — Boston 


CERTAIN Republicans have 
just discovered that their moral 
feelings were greatly outraged 
by the Administration eighteen 
months ago.—St. Louis Republic. 

GASOLINE is naturally higher 
since instead of one set of divi- 
dends and officers to pay, the 
producers now have to take 
care of sixteen sets.— Boston 
Transcript. 

AND now Englana calls out 
the married men. Albion is 





Transcript. 


Ir it is only a matter of lan- 
guage that is in dispute with 
Germany, both countries ought 
to be able to fix things up by 
coining a new word.—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 


LittLe Holland finds com- 
pensation for its troubles as a 
neutral. The-Holland-American 
Steamship Company's dividend 
for 1915 was 50 per cent. In 
1914 it was 17.—Boston Herald. 





learning at last the necessity of 
having real fighting men of ex- 
perience in a crisis like this.— 
Houston Post. 

COLONEL Hovsg, in reply to 
the newspaper reporters who 
besieged him in Europe, finally 
admitted that Europe was 
always a pleasant place to visit. 
—Chattanooga News. 

THE Republican position on 
the Philippine question is now 





TROUBLE with this key-noting 
thing is that there are too many 
key-noters and the confused 
singers produce something that 
sounds more like a riot than 
one grand sweet song.—Chicago 

_ Daily News. 


From Mr. Root's distinction 
between Mexico and Belgium it 
appears that moral sentiment 
should only operate at a dis- 
tance of 3,000 miles and where 





clear. The administration of 
the islands by the Democrats 
has been so bad that it proves 
the natives incapable of self- 
government.—The Masses (New 
York). 

Tue British debt, March 1, 
will be close to $11,000,000,000. 
Terrible! Almost $240 per capi- 
ta! At this rate it will soon 
reach the gross debt of New 
York City, which was nearly 
$300 per capita, June 30, if 
reckoned from the last general 











there are no American invest- 
ments to speak of—New York 
Evening Post. 


AN OLD TRICK. 


census in the same manner.— 


—Knott in the Dallas News. New York World. 
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ARMED MERCHANTMEN 


ROFOUND DISSATISFACTION with Mr. Lansing 

pervades the German press, and his entire stand upon 

the submarine controversy is condemned. His policy 
is deseribed as ‘‘shifty,’’ and he is considered to be actuated 
by pro-British sentiments. His recent proposals regarding his 
‘“‘eode of rules for submarine warfare,’”’ with its suggestion that 
Germany should not sink unarmed merchantmen if the Allies 
would agree that no 


demned by the Hamburger Nachrichten as distinctly one-sided. 
As the organ of a shipping community it is perhaps natural for 
the Nachrichten to be deeply concerned in the welfare of German 
seamen, as it seems to be when it writes: 

“The Lansing proposals have evidently been conceived far 
from the European War, and without consultation with practical 


men. They consider only merchant ships and non-combatants, 
and his humanity stops 





guns should be carried 


abruptly when it comes 





upon ships of commerce, 
have been more than 
coldly received in the 
Empire of William II. 
His protest against the 
German notice that all 
armed merchantmen are 
to be sunk as being in 
reality war-ships, and 
his suggestion that, 
whether armed or not, 
all ships not obviously 
war-ships should be duly 
notified before attack, 
have rendered Berlin 





suspicious as to the 
Americanism of his mo- 
tives. The 
tung, a frankly militaris- 
tic organ, indignantly 
protests that Mr. Lan- 
sing is trying to se- 
cure an advantage for 
Great Britain, and it 


Kreuzzei- 


remarks: 


a 

‘‘His proposals are es 
unacceptable because 
they protect the con- 
scious domination of 
England upon the sea 
and they uphold her 
policy of starving 
Germany.” 





Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 


AN ALLIED ANSWER TO THE “ BARALONG "" CHARGE. 








The photograph, taken “ somewhere in the North Sea,’’ shows the rescue of a 
German sailor by the crew of the British submarine that sank his ship. ‘‘ The crew 
exerted all their efforts,’’ declares the Paris L’Iilustration, ‘‘ to save those whose lives 
its torpedo had put in jeopardy.’’ In the foreground, standing on the flat top of tions ean be entered 
the submarine, a German already rescued signals hope to his mates. 


to the brave crews of 
our submarines—a part 
of the human family, 
too. Old men tottering 
to their graves, gouty 
women, and other non- 
combatants are to be 
solicitously protected, 
while the brave men in 
the submarines, toiling 
unselfishly for their 
country and valiantly 
enduring discomfort and 
privations, these he- 
roes—in the most bril- 
liant significance of that 
word—are to be left with- 
out a thought to innu- 
merable perils, and per- 
haps a terrible end, like 
the victims of the Bar- 
along murderers.” 





But the Berlin Vos- 
sische Zeitung, while not 
prepared to indorse Mr. 
Lansing’s proposals as 
submitted, thinks they 
form a basis for dis- 
cussion: 


“This proposal may 
be interpreted as mean- 
ing that the American 
Government is con- 
vineced that the first 
essential before negotia- 


. ~ ‘ . 
into by Germany is a 








Similar opinions are 
found in the Tégelische Rundschau, which writes, in caustic vein: 


“From the German standpoint we can best characterize 
Mr. Lansing’s proposals by remarking that they would have 
heen worded in precisely the same language if the signature at 
the end had been ‘Grey’ instead of ‘ Lansing.’”’ 


Regarding us pityingly as a pacifist and unmilitary people, 
the Deutsche Tageszeitung adopts a slightly contemptuous tone 


and says: 


“Mr. Lansing seems to be guided in his judgment of what a 
submarine may or may not do by a regard for the interests of 
merchant vessels rather than for the interests of warfare. From 
the American view-point this is, of course, intelligible, as military 
interests over there are absent. On that account these pro- 
posals in their inception and their development do not conform 
to German standpoints and German interests. Mr. Lansing’s 
proposals would render it impossible to wage submarine war 
successfully.”’ 


The humanitarian views exprest by Mr. Lansing are con- 





definite decision on the 
part of England no 
longer to arm her merchant vessels. It stands to reason that a 
submarine commander can only know whether a merchant 
vessel is armed or not when it is entirely too late. . . . We our- 
selves have never made any unreasonable demands; we have 
simply practised reprisals in view of England’s attitude.” 

British sentiment upon the subject seems to be pretty ac- 
curately reflected in this trenchant paragraph in the Toronto 
Saturday Night: 


“The notification of Germany that, after March 1, it will 
torpedo armed merchant ships without warning, makes very 
little difference in the actual situation, except that the United 
States has apparently acquiesced in the Kaiser’s abrogation of the 
international law, which gave merchantmen the privilege of 
carrying one four-inch gun in times of either war or peace. 
Even if the Allies did disarm their merchantmen, German sub- 
marines would continue to sink them whenever they offered 
themselves as targets, and the same lying excuse would be 
proffered that has been used in connection with every piratical 
outrage of the past—namely, that the submarine captain thought 
the victim-ship was armed and had acted“n self-defense.” 
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ENGLAND’S IRREGULAR BLOCKADE 


HE FRANK DEBATE in the English House of Com- 
mons has made it clear that, while the British Govern- 
ment professes a tender regard for the rights of neutrals, 

it has not the least intention of substituting an effective, legal 
blockade of Germany for the Orders in Council—which are un- 
recognized by international law—under which Great Britain now 
interferes with the trade of neu- 
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appealing to the good-will of neutrals than by changing to the 
harassing but strictly legal method of a proclaimed blockade. 
The Paris Temps says: 


‘“‘When the liberties of the whole world are at stake, neutral 
countries might well submit to a temporary restriction of their 
own liberty to assure the triumph of the cause. This is why 
Sir Edward Grey considered he was justified in making his 
appeal to neutral countries and asking for their good-will, which 

they should in all fairness accord 
» us in this war, in which Great 





tral nations. The British editors 
still continue to press the Gov- 
ernment to regularize its proce- 
dure, and insistently demand 
that the jurisdiction over neu- 
tral commerce on the high seas 
be transferred from the Foreign 
Office to the Admiralty, where 
maritime law in its strictest 
sense would be followed. 

Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Seeretary, thus defines the posi- 
tion of his colleagues when he is 
reported by the London Daily 
Chronicle as saying to the House 
of Commons: 


‘**What I would say to neutrals 
is this: There is one main ques- 
tion to be answered—Do they 
admit our right to apply the 
prineiples which were applied 
by the American Government 
in the war between the North 
and South—to apply those prin- 
ciples to modern conditions, and 
to do our best to prevent trade 
with the enemy through neutral 
countries? 

“Tf they say ‘Yes’—as they 
are bound in fairness to say 
then I would say to them: ‘Do 
let chambers of commerce, or 
whateverit may be, do their best to 
make it easy for us to distinguish.’ 

“Tf, on the other hand, the 
answer is that we are not entitled to interrupt trade with the 
enemy through neutral countries, I must say definitely that if 
neutral countries were to take that line, it is a departure from 
neutrality.” 





rights of little nations.”’ 


This position, says the Manchester Guardian, is entirely un- 
satisfactory, and it demands the employment of a regularly 


proclaimed blockade. It says: 


‘**Blockade, continuous voyage, an enlarged list of contra- 
band—all these are recognized legal means of carrying on naval 
war, and their employment would not only knock the bottom 
out of the legal arguments which the United States are pre- 
senting against our present policy, but would give us even greater 
power than we now have of injuring the enemy. This was the 
criticism which we made of the policy of the Orders in Council 
when Mr. Asquith first explained it, and we have never seen a 
completely satisfactory answer. Fup s 

“The practical grievances of the United States from our 
blockade are so small as to be negligible, but their legal case is 
very strong. They will recognize acknowledged principles of 
international law, but not the authority of Orders in Council. 
Is it maintained that by meeting the American view—as we 
could do without in any way compromising our war on Ger- 
many’s trade at sea—we should get rid of one set of difficulties 
only to fall into another? That would be an intelligible line 
of argument, and if it is influencing the Government there is no 
reason why it should not state quite frankly what the grounds 
of its hesitation are. If they did, it would not only strengthen 
its position at home, but would also, we think, greatly improve 
our relations with neutral Powers.” 


While general dissatisfaction is noted in the British press, 
the French papers fhink that the Allies will succeed better by 





‘*Come along in, dear Neutrals, this is how we take care of the 


Britain and her allies have staked 
their lives, their wealth, and all 
their naval and military resources 
to secure the peace of the world.” 


The Temps tells us what Sir 
Edward Grey does not make 
any too clear—namely, that the 
Allies propose to treat as enemies 
those countries which do not 
see eye to eye with them in this 
matter: 

“The interests of individuals 
can not rank before the interests 
of civilization, and Sir Edward 
Grey without hesitation asserted 
that neutral countries which 
sought to prevent the Allies from 
putting a stop to trading with 
the enemy will cease in the eyes 
of the Allies to be neutrals. That 
was the main point of the debate.” 


What neutrals think of the 
whole subject is exprest with 
great clarity by the Copenha- 
gen Berlingske Tidende when it 
remarks: 

‘‘Neutrals have never admit- 
ted the legality of the methods 
of either of the belligerent par- 


. BERLIN'S VIEW OF THE BLOCKADE. ties. The belligerents have pre- 


tended to comply with interna- 
tional law, but actually have 
observed it only when they had 
to. Their conduct appears to neutrals to be shaped more by 
their opportunities than by legalities.” 


—© Ulk (Berlin): 


That Sweden is particularly displeased with present condi- 
tions was made abundantly clear in a recent debate in the 
Swedish Parliament, and commenting on this the Berlin Lokal 


Anzeiger says: 


‘According to English views no State is neutral which does 
not place itself entirely at the disposal of England and her 
starvation-scheme. Anybody who does not recognize this 
development of British arrogance must be converted by force. 
Sweden, as this debate proves, is not inclined to listen to lectures 
on logic and international law from Sir Edward Grey.” 


Count Ernst zu Reventlow, writing in the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung, agrees with other prominent German publicists in 
thinking that England intends to ‘‘tighten the blockade,” but 
he regards more gravely than they do the importance of this 
step. He writes: 


‘“The German press almost unanimously describe the English 
decision to strengthen the blockade as a matter of almost com- 
plete indifference. We do not share this opinion. On the 
contrary, we are convinced that we have to face a measure the 
carrying out of which can not possibly be a matter of indifference 
to the German Empire and to the German people. From every 
point of view it would be wrong to deceive oneself about this. 
The intensification of the blockade is the strongest of Britain’s 
acts; people on the other side of the North Sea have seen that 
nothing else is of any use. 

“Tt is a lying phrase when the motion in the House of 
Commons speaks of goods which Germany needs for carrying 














D 


wn 








on the war. In reality, the object of the British Government 
is to increase to an intolerable point the privations of the non- 
combatant German population. Everything else is subordinated 
to this noble purpose, because Great Britain can not, and sees 
that she can not, overthrow the combatant part of the German 
people. The German.people, it is hardly necessary to say, will 
hold out in this case also, but it is not a matter of indifference.” 





TURKISH FINANCES AND FEELING—The Constanti- 
nople Tanine tells us that patriotic feeling runs so high in Turkey 
that the people sacrifice their last penny to win the war. The 
Stamboul organ begins by congratulating Germany upon the 
satisfactory financial conditions there, and proceeds: 


‘‘Germany’s Minister of Finance, in asking for ten milliards 
of marks to meet war-expenses, offered abundant evidence of his 
statement that the financial condition of Germany and her 
allies is much more favorable than that of their enemies. 

“The financial condition of Bulgaria and Turkey is supposed 
to be unsound, but it is far better than that of Russia. The 
rich States among our enemies—England and France—have met 
with very great difficulties already in providing money to carry 
on the war. But Germany and Austria have been able, with 
resources received solely from their own subjects, to meet their 
own expenses and those of their allies. 

‘* Aside from the necessity our enemies are under of negotiat- 
ing foreign loans, there is another great difference between them 
and us. With the exception of France, the war is not with 
them a people’s war. In Russia, the fighter is the Czar; in 
England, the Government; in Italy, Salandra and Sonino; while 
with us, men of the several races from the Black Sea to the Gulf 
of Bassorah are not only bearing arms and shedding their blood, 
but are devoting all their possessions, sacrificing all they have, 
for their country. This explains our successes on the battle-fields. 

‘*For more than a year we have been fighting for our lives, 
our honor, our fatherland, and our religion, and they are all 
bound up in the outcome of this war. Therefore whatever 
sacrifices are necessary we shall make, and no one shall hear a 
word of complaint from us.” 
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JAPAN WOOING RUSSIA 


UTUAL SUSPICION, we are told, has long been 

entertained by Japan and Russia; and the Russian 

advance in Manchuria and Mongolia, before the 
present war, was watched at Tokyo with uneasy apprehension, 
Now, however, the feeling between Petrograd and the Mikado’s 
capital has entirely changed. The Japanese have discovered 
that the Russians are not really rivals, and we learn that active 
steps are being taken toward the establishment of a definite 
alliance between the two countries. The recent visit of Grand 
Duke George Mikhailovitch, the Czar’s cousin, to Japan has 
revived the newspaper-comment on the project, and the tone 
of the Japanese press to-day is more friendly to Russia than it 
has been for a generation. The Tokyo Asahi, perhaps the most 
widely read daily in Japan, has devoted much space to Russian 
affairs, and one of its correspondents in Petrograd describes an 
interview with Mr. Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Minister, in 
which a Russo-Japanese alliance was frankly advocated by the 
Muscovite statesman. The correspondent writes: 

‘“‘For some time Mr. Sazonoff did all the talking hintself, but 
at last I found a chance to put to him the question to which I 
came particularly to get his answer. ‘Will you favor me, your 
Excellency,’ | ventured to ask, ‘with your opinion as to the 
possibility of concluding a Russo-Japanese alliance?’ 

‘*‘T had expected that the answer would be diplomatic, evasive, 
and non-committal. To my great surprize, Mr. Sazonoff cast 
aside all finesse of diplomacy, and met my question with a direct, 
clear answer. ‘A Russo-Japanese alliance would be most 
desirable,’ said Mr. Sazonoff. ‘Such an alliance will in no wise 
adversely affect Japan’s alliance with Great Britain; the first 
will materially strengthen the second. The present war has 
brought Japan and Russia close together, and there is no reason 
why the two nations should not cement the ties of friendship 
already existing by entering into an alliance.’”’ 


A writer in the Tokyo Far East, a weekly organ published in 




















THE CHALLENGE. 
‘Halt! Who comes there?" 
** Neutral.” 


“ Prove it!” —Punch (London). 





LONDON WANTS A STRICTER BLOCKADE. 


LET THE NAVY DO IT. 

LADY MacBETH (Admiral Jellicoe to Sir Edward Grey)—*“ Infirm 

of purpose . . . give me the daggers."’"—** Macbeth,”’ Act II, Scene 2. 
—Passing Show (London). 
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English, informs us that long before the Russo-Japanese War a 
number of Japanese statesmen endeavored to bring about a 
better understanding with Russia. One of them was the late 
General Ccunt Kuroda. Prince Ito was also an ardent advocate 
of a Russo-Japanese entente, while the memoirs of the late 
Count Hayashi show that it was his sincere desire to establish a 
good understanding with Russia. These statesmen, however, 

















THE SCHOOLBOY OF REIMS 


Censoring the “shining morning face.’’ This little fellow may 
meet a German asphyxiating shell when he is on his way to school, 
so it is necessary for him to carry his mask with him. He and his 
schoolmates must line up in the school-yard at frequent intervals for 
‘** mask-inspection,”’ a rigorous “ safety-first’’ measure needful in this 
the most shell-stricken city in all the torrid war-zone of France. 











were somewhat ahead of their time, and their efforts received 
little response either from Russia or from their own country. 

In a recent number of the Taiyo, an influential Tokyo monthly, 
an anonymous writer, supposed to be a “‘high official,” echoes the 
view exprest by Mr. Sazonoff, and asserts that an alliance with 
Russia would be not only desirable but necessary, since Japan 
has made a formidable enemy of Germany. Another writer in 
the same magazine believes that the tremendous potential power 
of the Slav race is something which Japan must not lose sight of 
in formulating her future foreign policy, and asserts that Japan 
must do the utmost to cultivate Russia’s friendship. 

The Shin-Nippon, Count Okuma’s monthly organ, also 
contains an article from the pen of an able journalist, voicing 
much the same views as are exprest by the two writers in the 
Taiyo. This journalist deplores the fact that the Japanese, as a 











rule, know much less of Russia and the Russian people than they 
know of England, France, Germany, or the United States, and 
this, too, in spite of the fact that Russia is virtually Japan’s next- 
door neighbor. He continues: 


**At the end of the Chino-Japanese War, Russia, along with 
France and Germany, interfered with our terms of peace with 
China. The incident aroused bitter resentment among my 
countrymen. At that very moment it occurred to me that 
Russia was the country with which we must eventually become 
friendly. With that end in view I went to Petrograd to study 
Russia and her people. Upon my return home I did all 
I could among my countrymen to awaken interest in Russia, 
but the time was not yet ripe for an effort to create friendly 
feeling between the two countries. Strange to say, the Russo- 
Japanese War proved a potent factor in the establishment of 
close friendship between the two nations. Russia’ began to 
realize the misconception of Japan largely created by the Kaiser’s 
picture of the yellow peril, while Japan ceased to be frightened 
by Russia.” 


The writer then describes the changed attitude of the Russians 
toward the Japanese: 


‘To-day it is no exaggeration to say that the Russians are 
treating Japanese travelers and visitors as their allies. To the 
peoples of Japan and Russia, if not to their Governments, the 
Russo-Japanese alliance is almost a matter of course. To Russia 
such an alliance would prove to be a great benefit, as it would 
enable her to devote her whole attention to strengthening her 
position in Europe. From my personal observations I am 
prepared to assert that the Russians, both official and non- 
official, are eager for an alliance with Japan. 

‘“As for the Anglo-Japanese alliance, it will by no means be 
weakened by the conclusion of an alliance with Russia. On the 
contrary, we should prolong the term of the alliance with England. 
It should be Japan’s policy to cooperate with England on sea 
and with Russia on land.” 





THE “PACT OF KONOPISHT”—In an article in the 
London Nineteenth Century, Mr. H. W. Steed professes to throw 
some light upon the mysterious visit the Kaiser paid to the 
Austrian Crown Prince in the summer of 1914. In the London 
Times, under the heading of ‘‘The Pact of Konopisht,” we find 
this convenient summary of the story: 


‘A fortnight before the assassination of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand and the Duchess of Hohenberg at Serajevo, they 
were visited at their castle of Konopisht, in Bohemia, by the 
German Emperor and Grand Admiral von Tirpitz. Much mys- 
tery has always surrounded this meeting. Probably no single 
human being has ever believed the semiofficial statement that 
the German Emperor went to Konopisht to see the rose-gar- 
dens in full bloom. On the other hand, it has never been at 
all clear that the object of the Kaiser was merely to perfect 
his military preparations. ...... 

“The story is that at Konopisht the Kaiser and the Archduke 
made a secret compact. The paramount desire of the Archduke 
and his ambitious wife was to make provision for their two 
sons, who were debarred by the Hapsburg Family Law from 
attaining Imperial rank in Austria-Hungary. The Kaiser, it is 
said, unfolded his great scheme of war. Russia was to be pro- 
voked to a conflict with Germany and Austria. France was to 
be instantly smitten to the dust. The abstention of England 
was considered certain. So far, we are on fairly familiar ground. 
Now come the new features of the story. We are told that 
the Kaiser proposed to reconstitute the old Jagellonian King- 
dom of Poland, with Lithuania and the Ukraine, stretching from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. This was to be the inheritance of 
Francis Ferdinand, and, at his death, of his eldest son: For the 
second son a kingdom was to be carved out which would include 
Bohemia, Hungary, Servia, the Slav coast of the Eastern Adri- 
atic, and Saloniki—again a reversion, with modifications and 
additions, to the days when Hungary and Bohemia were united 
under one Crown. German Austria, with Trieste, was to pass 
to the present heir, the Archduke Charles Joseph, and to be 
incorporated in the German Empire. Such, it is stated, was the 
Pact of Konopisht—a pact which would have created a huge 
military and economic alliance and would have made the Kaiser 
supreme in Europe and perhaps throughout the Old World.” 
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SCIENCE ~-AND- INVENTION || 








A NEW RAILROAD-STATION, “CONCEIVED ON THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCALE.” 


But the very size and beauty of this building, now in process of erection in Chicago, would be viewed by some railway-financiers as an extravagant 
and unnecessary luxury. When completed, this $60,000,000 Union Passenger Terminal will be used by the Pennsylvania; Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroads. American railway-stations have cost $250,000,000 in the last six years. 





















RAILROAD STAT IONS AS AN INVESTMENT 


HAT OUR RAILROADS “‘go in too much for gilded 

stairs and marble halls,”’ is the opinion of Mr. ‘Charles 

Evans, chief commissioner of the State railways of 
Queensland, Australia. Commenting on this statement, which 
was made in the course of an address at the Chicago Engineers’ 
Club, The Railway Age Gazette admits that we ‘‘have gone mad 
on the subject of providing enormous marble passenger-stations, 
with immense amounts of waste space in them, observation- 
cars, buffets, smoking-cars, valets, maids, barbers and barber- 
shops, and stenographers, unnecessarily duplicated passenger- 
train service, and scores of other luxuries, which cost money and 
which are unknown on the railways of any other country.” It 
is the belief of Reginald Gordon, who contributes an article on 
this subject to The Engineering Magazine (New York, February), 
that’ these charges, which he considers justified, reflect not so 
much on the railroads as on the communities that have forced 
them into extravagance. On the other hand, he cites examples 
of other railway-structures that can and do carry their in- 
vestment-charges, altho they are ‘“‘sufficiently imposing for 
the most exacting.”” Says Mr. Gordon: 


“The railways of the United States have expended for new 
passenger-stations during the last six years a total of more 
than two hundred and fifty million dollars, and have in contem- 
plation an outlay of seventy-five millions more within a short 
time. In view of the fact that the public is just beginning to 
understand the real plight of the railways and the difficulties 
that now beset their operation, can the extravagance shown in 
these magnificent terminals be justified as a wise policy of 
the future? 

“The traveling public have become accustomed to expect 
magnificent terminal stations in all large and in many small 
cities. Formerly, the average terminal on American railways, 
called the depot, was, in comparison with buildings of the same 
kind in Great Britain and Continental Europe, badly arranged, 
often too small to accommodate the traffic, and usually ill-cared 
for and dirty. With an awakened public spirit and ever-increas- 
ing demands by travelers for better facilities, the railways, a few 
years ago, embarked on a policy of lavish expenditures, went to 
the other extreme, and built mammoth stations that are, it 
must be said, the most beautiful. structures of the kind in 
the world. 

“Has it not been overdone? Do the people at large realize 


the amount of money spent by the railways to provide.these 
improvements? Do they appreciate to any marked extent the 
architectural features; and do they ever stop to consider their 
carrying-charges? These considerations do not apply to the 
way stations, with the replacement and improvement of which 
there is little fault to find; for the average way station. on 
American railways usually has been found to be ugly, poorly 
lighted, and dirty, yet a place where one must often wait for 
long periods of time; and any needed improvement in the 
appearance and size of the building, or in the manner in 
which it is kept, is a distinct advantage to the public and, 
within reasonable limits, a proper expenditure for the railway 
to make.” 


After a catalog of some of our big stations and a statement 
of the millions that they have cost us,.the writer goes on: 


“From the point of view of accommodations for the public 
there is no necessity for the expenditure of so much money for 
passenger-facilities. Many instances could be cited of stations 
in Great Britain and Continental Europe, having as great a 
traffic-density as that at the places just noted in the United 
States, wherein the first consideration was to furnish ample 
space for incoming and outgoing passengers and convenient 
means for enabling the former to reach the street and for the 
latter to gain access to the trains; at the same time providing 
all necessary conveniences and facilities. These buildings 
usually are not beautiful. Many of them are not imposing. It 
is easy to see that they are designed solely for station-purposes, 
and, in most cases, they are large enough to accommodate the 
traffic. Their cost has been only a fraction of the amount 
spent for similar purposes in the United States. These station- 
buildings, however, would hardly satisfy the American traveling 
public. It is a national trait with us to be dissatisfied with that 
which fulfils its purpose without ostentation. 

“It must be borne in mind that railway-operating conditions 
in foreign countries do not present the same problems as prevail 
here. American railway-managers when planning new stations 
must look to the inevitable, rapid growth of communities and 
the traffic resulting therefrom; whereas in Europe, population 
is more nearly stationary and less provision need be made for 
future growth. The American road must furnish facilities 
ample for the ensuing ten or fifteen years. The structures, 
therefore, must be built of large capacity, but have we not 
treated the matter of size and ornamentation as the end rather 
than as the means of accomplishing our purpose? And have 
we not overdone the ornamental, the artistic side of our work, 
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and as a result built stations that are not appreciated by more 
than a small portion of the crowd that uses them? 

“It is obvious that a railway, in improving or rebuilding a 
passenger-terminal station, must look well into the future, not 
only providing for probable growth of traffic, but designing the 
station so as to furnish at once every reasonable facility for 
through travelers and the quickest means of access to and egress 
from suburban trains as well. Granted that these things involve 
a large expenditure of capital, is it not the duty of every board 
of directors to plan their great terminals so as to make them, 
to the fullest extent, revenue-producers by combining the 
station proper with such a form of business building as is required 
by the surrounding neighborhood, designing the building with 
an eye to good architectural effect, but avoiding entirely the 
construction of magnificent stations embodying decorative 














A ROOM OF MAGNIFICENT DISTANCES 


The main waiting-room in the Pennsylvania Station in New York, 
which 1s considered the most wasteful of our railroad-stations as an 
investment, tho a magnificent architectural triumph. 











features which cost so much and from which there ean be no 
direct return. Possibly this may be brought about to a degree 
by an education of the public taste. The people at large have 
been brought to expect the magnificent features of a railway- 
station as a matter of course. If they can be shown that ulti- 
mately, if the railroads are to exist under private corporate 
management, every dollar of outlay must earn its quota of 
interest just as it must in any manufacturing or commercial 
undertaking, they may be led to take a more reasonable view 
of the matter and find their satisfaction not in admiration of the 
size and beauty of such terminals, but in the convenient ar- 
rangement of all waiting-rooms, concourses, train-platforms, 
and the means of access thereto, as well as in the serupulous 
cleanliness which should prevail in every portion of such buildings 
and the maintenance of an efficient body of employees. 

“The people, in buying transportation, will not, knowingly, 
pay for architectural monuments, nor artistic ceilings, nor 
vast areas in which they may congregate to look at beautiful 
frescoes and well-chosen inscriptions. It is not the function of a 
railway to provide these embellishments of a station either for 
esthetic effect or for the education of the people at large. They 
are incidentals in producing a pleasing result, but it must be 
remembered that ultimately some portion of the community 
must pay for all such things, if not in higher fares, then by 
added taxation brought about by Government ownership.” 


We read that the worst of our stations, as an investment, is 
the Pennsylvania in New York, enormously expensive, and not 
producing adequate income. At the Grand Central conditions 





are somewhat different, for altho the station itself is unprofit- 
able and even more costly than the Pennsylvania, the yards are 
arranged so that buildings can be erected over them, and the 
property will thus ultimately pay for its own improvement. 
The Union Station at Washington is another white elephant, 
but may be justified as a “‘monument’’ by its location among 
Government’ buildings. The new Northwestern station at 
Chicago, costing over sixteen millions, involves “‘no attempt to 
utilize any part of the site.” The same is true of .the new 
Kansas City terminal. Other sinners are the twin-cities in 
Minnesota, Rochester, N. Y., Spokane, and Dalias, Texas. 
The author warmly commends the Hudson Terminal in New 
York as a ‘‘notable exception” to the list of extravagances, but 
this is hardly more than a pair of office-buildings with a rapid- 
transit station in the basement. New stations in Memphis, 
Tenn., and Detroit, Mich., which include office-structures, are 
also commended. Large stations abroad and in Canada are 
often combined with hotels. There has always been a hotel 
in the St. Louis Union Station. The writer suggests that this 
may be a way to help terminals to earn their cost, altho the 
traveling public in the United States has never taken kindly to it. 





AN EASY HABIT TO DROP 


T IS WASTE to light a big or little cigar when none at 
all will do, and the extreme ease with which the tobacco- 
user may abandon his habit is insisted upon by Dr. Rob- 

ert Abbé, senior surgeon of St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
in a paper read before the Practitioners’ Society of this city 
and printed in The Medical Record (New York, January 29). 
Dr. Abbé strongly opposes the use of tobacco. We live, he 
says, in a temperate climate, where the weed’s stimulating 
effect is not needed, and the familiarity that we have gained 
with it during the last three centuries is responsible for much 
of the ‘“‘nervous overactivity,” as he terms it, for which Ameri- 
cans are becoming noted. Its use he classes as a harmful 
habit, with ‘“‘drinking, treating, spitting, chewing gum,” and 
other usages, incidental to life, but not essential to it. We had 
better all give it up, he believes; and fortunately we shall have 
no trouble in doing so. He says: 


‘*My experience has been to find very rarely a man or woman 
who can not easily abandon tobacco, especially people of mature 
years. There is no drug-habit which so lightly holds its victims 
It is essentially a social habit. It is fostered by association 
with others who are smoking, or with certain places which 
suggest it, or by advertisements thrusting themselves in the faces 
of the tempted. Every journal, illustrated paper, newspaper, 
sign-board, or one’s very morning mail brings alluring pictures 
of a face of extraordinary cheerfulness pulling on a pipe, or an 
Oriental woman of surpassing attraction giving the tobacco a 
name, or appealing to patriotism and the necessity of tobacco 
to soldiers in the trenches. One of the most beautiful views 
of our noble Hudson above Grant’s Tomb is wholly obscured 
by a huge house-top advertisement of a so-called ‘America’s 
greatest cigaret’ ...... 

‘“‘ Fortunately, it is a habit that can be easily given up. When 
fashion dictates, its decline will soon follow. Already one sees 
more and more men enjoy each other’s company after dinner 
without smoking. Conversation seems even more worth while 
when men are not artificially put at their ease by after-dinner 
cigars, which would seem to level up the ordinary man to the 
type of higher intellectuality by occupying his hands in smoking 
and giving him an undue sense of importance. Pari passu with 
the recently demonstrated deteriorating influence of alcohol 
in all nations, followed by a decline in social use of liquor and 
wine, we all have noted the growing feeling against tobacco. 
In business there have been scores of mercantile houses, notably 
in Western cities, who have prohibited cigaret-smoking as far 
as possible, and discouraged its use by clerks and employees. 
Efficiency has been increased, and the morale of employees 
improved by it. In schools accumulated statistics show that 
the grading of boys, smokers of cigarets and non-smokers, gives 
a large percentage in favor of abstinence. This seems to be more 
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universal in colleges and high schools, the more widely this 
subject has been investigated. Higher averages of work, less 
delinquency, more prize-men are everywhere found. ...... 

‘Fortunately, it is, as remarked before, a habit so easily 
surrendered that I have never seen a man, in middle and late life 
especially, who has not immediately responded to my advice 
that he must be a quitter. Scores of men I have known to 
throw an unfinished cigar into the fireplace and say, ‘Never 
again!’ Occasionally one begs to be allowed to try it a little, 
but when no compromise is permitted his will is strengthened 
and he braces up to the final complete decision.” 





AMERICAN CHEMICALS AFTER THE WAR 


HAT THE OUTLOOK is favorable for building up a 

successful and profitable chemical industry in the United 

States is the opinion of B. L. Murray, chief chemist of 
Merck & Co. In an address before the National Association 
of Manufacturers of Medicinal Products, in New York, Mr. 
Murray pointed out the enlargement of existing plants that 
has already been foreed by scarcity due to the breaking out of 
the war. New establishments have arisen on a very large 
seale, not only increasing the output of former manufacturers, 
but creating supplies of materials for which we previously 
depended on foreign countries. There is a broad and sub- 
stantial basis, Mr. Murray thinks, on which the American 
chemical industry may exist and compete with that of other 
countries. We quote an abstract given in Weekly Drug Markets 
(New York, February 9). Says Mr. Murray: 

“Nearly all the raw materials entering into the manufacture 
of ‘chemicals are found in our country. Many of them are in 
unheard-of abundance, while others are found in amounts that 
place us in a very favorable position compared with that of 
other countries. There are really only a few of necessary raw 
materials of which we have no native supplies. And they are 
mostly articles that have become practical monopolies of single 
countries that can not possibly consume them in their entirety. 
These countries will divide their supplies with us for their own 
benefit, if not for ours. : 

‘‘We have iron, copper, silver, and lead in quantities larger 
than any other country; of gold, zine, nickel, and cobalt 
more than enough to meet our requirements. We are only just 
beginning to use our deposits of other metals, such as bismuth. 
The great varieties of salts and ores used in making alkalies and 
acids are plentiful. These are pyrites, phosphate rock, natural 
borax, common salt, ete. And natural brine from the earth 
furnishes our chlorin and bromin. Our Pacific coast, or rather 
the ocean itself, is producing annually for us great crops of kelp 
and seaweed in which is potash, and also iodin. Large manu- 
facturing establishments are growing up in which a small part of 
this raw material is being worked up. But it is only a small part. 
We are still searching for supplies of potash easy to work, so that 
our agricultural and industrial demands may be better met. 
eldspar, a very common rock, contains the coveted potash; but 
feldspar is still unconquered. It may be conquered to-morrow, 
or perhaps to-day. Alunite, another potash-bearing mineral, is 
yielding its wealth to one of our new manufacturing enterprises 
to-day. 

‘‘Among the acid-plants of the United States there are prob- 
ably some of the largest of the world, due to the enormous 
additions made last year. Sulfuric acid, chamber acid, and later 
contact acid, have been made here on a large seale since the time 
that John Harrison turned out his 300 carboys in Philadelphia 
in 1793. Since that early period the main raw materials avail- 
able for sulfuric acid, pyrites and similar sulfur-bearing ores, 
have found a supplement and rival in the natural sulfur of 
Louisiana, where the genius of the now deceased Frasch worked 
out the method of pumping the molten brownish-yellow liquid— 
almost pure sulfur—from the depths of the earth. Nitric acid 
is still made mostly from Chilean nitrate, but the process of 
making it from the nitrogen of the air by electric methods seems 
to be established on a commercial basis in the South. At any 
rate, we could supplant the Chilean material if this supply 
should at any time cease to become obtainable. 

“It is thus seen that we are well provided with all raw material 
needed for the large inorganic staples. The supply of the basic 
materials for our organic chemical manufactures runs not less 
freely. Our unmeasured cereal-crops furnish us grain-alcohol 
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and ether, our forests wood-aleohol, acetone, and acetic acid, as 
well as resin and turpentine abundantly and cheaply; nor‘do 
we need to go out of our country to find the raw material for 
oxalic, lactic, citric, and tartaric acids. A great variety of 
plants yielding technical or medicinal drugs grows between the 
Tropic of Cancer and the 50th degree of latitude of our main- 
land. Others may be made to grow here. You are aware of 
the incessant activities of our Government, particularly those 
of the Department of Agriculture, in experimental growing of 
foreign plants on our soil, and notably such plants as eamphor- 
trees, miscellaneous fruits, cereals, and others. The results 
have been very valuable. Our insular possessions, especially 
the Philippine Islands, offer further possibilities as well as 
probabilities, and it may be said without exaggeration that 











THE GRAND CENTRAL'S WAITING-ROOM. 


This New York station, used by the New York Central and the 
New York, New. Haven & Hartford Railroads, is too costly in itself, 
but the buildings to be erected over the railroad-yards will eventu- 
ally produce a handsome income and justify the investment. 











there is hardly a plant that could not successfully be raised in 
some part of the United States and its possessions. 

‘*However, as far as technical and medicinal chemicals are 
concerned, modern development of science and industry has 
made mankind more and more independent of crops subject 
to the vicissitudes of weather and climate. Synthetic produc- 
tion has in many eases outclassed the work of the sun, at least 
the sun of to-day. Indigo, alizarin, vanillin, and theobromin 
are a few namesin the long list of natural drugs now manufactured 
synthetically, and, almost without an exception, out of ordinary 
coal-tar. They may be regarded as products from prehistoric 
sunshine. The eighteen months just passed have witnessed mar- 
velous efforts and results toward making our country inde- 
pendent of others in supplies of the products of coal-distillation, 
and we are unquestionably right now producing more of the 
basic articles, especially benzol, than we need to make syn- 
thetically all the dyes and medicinal preparations required for 
our own country.” 

Mr. Murray spoke, in conclusion, of the natural aids to our 
chemical industry, such as the plenitude of coal, natural gas, 
and coal-oil, our liberal supply of manual labor, and our graduate 
chemists, whose qualifications measure up well with those 
employed in Europe. 
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WHAT IS A STENOGRAPHER WORTH? 


N INTERESTING ACCOUNT of the standardization 
of shorthand- and typewriting-work in an office is 
contributed to System (Chicago, February) by Mr. 

George A. Ricker. Stenographers and employers, Mr. Ricker 
thinks, ‘are equally ignorant of their speed in taking dictation 
and in typewriting. They do not know how many pages of 
shorthand-notes correspond to a typed page, nor do they have 
any idea of what average speed ought to be expected. One 
operator is paid twice as much for the same amount of work as 
another, without the realization of either employer or employed: 
Mr. Ricker figures out the average number of words in a type- 








Test 1 Test 2 











SPEED-CURVES OF TYPISTS. 


** Profit and loss ”’ in stenographers may thus be reckoned, as well 
as their rate of improvement in speed and accuracy. 


written line, the average number of lines to a page, the average 
number of stenographie pages to a typed page, the average num- 
ber of words to a minute in typewriting, and the average number 
of minutes required to typewrite one page. He says: 


“This method of reckoning is now standard in our offices, and 
proves satisfactory to ourselves and our stenographers. It is 
like a railroad time-table: stenographers have so much ground 
to cover at fixt speeds, and they can schedule the time of their 
arrival. This is a convenience to ourselves, and a source of 
considerable satisfaction to the stenographers in maintaining 
a certain standard of proficiency. 

“The tabulation of typewriting-speeds for various stenog- 
raphers led naturally to the question: when is a stenographer 
proficient? 

*‘We have two fixt requirements for our stenographers: first, 
they must use pens instead of pencils, for a pencil is a poor 
substitute for the ever-sharp pen-point; secondly, they must 
operate the typewriter by the touch-system, for this adds much 
to their speed. 

“To determine when a stenographer is proficient, I had first 
to establish a standard of 100 per cent. proficiency. No better 
standard appealed to me than the test requiring sixty words per 
minute for fifteen consecutive minutes without error. I es- 
tablished a typewriting-speed of sixty words a minute, therefore, 
us my standard of proficiency. 

‘“‘T had often observed that stenographers handle certain kinds 
of material more quickly than others. For instance, it seemed 
to take them longer to transcribe entirely new matter than 
something they were familiar with. This was interestingly 
proved to be the case from the varying typewriting-speeds on 
the following tests: 


1. Speed while typewriting from stenographic notes; 

2. Speed while typewriting from straight printed copy; 

3. Speed while typewriting the special sentence, ‘Now is the time for 
all good men to come to the aid of their party.’ 


‘*A fair comparison of the variations is shown [in the diagram]. 
Stenographer ‘B’ made this record, which may be too high, 
however, for an average: 


1. Thirty words per minute; 
2. Fifty-four words per minute; 
3. One bundred and fifteen words per minute 





‘““‘We have now established a system of records and curves 
on the proficiency of our stenographers, and applicants for 
stenographic .positions are. given the three tests. Then their 
records are filed. We thus know how proficient stenographers 
are at the beginning of their service; and we have a basis for 
observing whether they are getting better as time goes on. 

“The curves given in the illustration just referred to represent 
the records of two applicants. A brief study shows the follow- 
ing facts: ; 

“1. Stenographer ‘A’ is 100 per cent. proficient. 

**2. Stenographer ‘B’ is only 50 per cent. efficient as a stenog- 
rapher, but is 90 per cent. effective as a typist. It would, there- 
fore, be more economical to use ‘B’ on copy-work than on 
transcription, because of her difficulty in reading her notes. 

‘*3. Stenographer ‘B’ is capable of greater ultimate maximum 
efficiency than ‘A.’ . This is.indicated by this greater speed 
on Test 3. 

‘Note the difference in the angle of the line for the two 
stenographers in the chart. We have found that stenographers, 
fresh from training, plot a curve similar to that of ‘B.’ As they 
increase their effectiveness, they change the angle until it becomes 
an actual attainment-plot, as shown in the ‘A’ curve. This 
may be considered maximum proficiency, altho the points of the 
curve may be equally raised by continually increased effectiveness. 

“The curves shown to the right in the illustration represent 
the records of a stenographer upon entering our employ, and at 
later periods when tests are made to determine her wage-value. 
Notice the decreased angle of inclination as greater proficiency 
is attained. 

‘‘Our three tests furnish us a measure of the productive 
effectiveness of stenographers. Periodical tests enable us to 
observe increased proficiency. For the standard, or 100 per 
cent. proficiency, we pay eighteen dollars a week. 

““T had occasion some time ago, because of some additional 
copying-work, to employ an extra stenographer. A young man 
very much in need*of employment was sent to me by a friend, 
with the request that if possible I give him work. 

“‘The applicant said he could use a typewriter. I offered to 
pay him at the rate of one cent per minute for his services, 
on the basis of forty words per minute. At the end of the day 
I counted the words in the report which he had been copying. 
Multiplying the number of words on a page by the number of 
pages he had transcribed, I calculated he had earned, instead of 
$4.80 for the day’s work, only $1.10. He was well pleased and 
thanked me for the opportunity to work. Since the amount 
of work he turned out was worth only $1.10 to me, we were both 
satisfied. For several days he kept busy, but he never earned 
more than $1.60. 

“This is simply a typical case. It shows how our standard- 
ization of the stenographic department results in economical 
operation. It completely satisfies our stenographers, who are 
paid for what they do, and know it.” 





WATERED COAL—Why should coal be watered or damp- 
ened before burning, as is frequently done? R. I. Elkin, 
writing in The Electrical World (New York, January 8), tells 
us that when the object is simply to ‘‘lay the dust, or to pre- 
vent the formation of clinkers’’ there may be a good reason 
for the dampening; but that the heat-production of the coal 
is absolutely not increased thereby. It is not unusual in-a 
small power-plant, Mr. Elkin says, to see a fireman standing, 
hose in hand, and wetting the coal. If he is asked why he 
does it, he will say he does not know, or perhaps that it makes 
the coal burn better. But— 


‘A little common-sense consideration will show that there is 
no gain in heat; in fact, there is a loss rather than a gain as a 
result of watering the coal. This must be obvious when it is 
remembered that the amount of heat required to separate the 
hydrogen of the water from the oxygen with which it is com- 
bined is absolutely the same as that which must be obtained 
by the complete combustion of the hydrogen in the furnace. 
. . . There is, besides, a loss of heat irrespective of that due 
to the escape of unburned hydrogen up the chimney. When 
the hydrogen is burned it is transformed into water-vapor, 
and in this way the water which has been added to the coal 
passes up the chimney in the form of steam. The number 
of heat-units required to convert this water into steam at 
atmospheric pressure and superheat it to the temperature of the 
flue-gases is thus a real heat-loss. 
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Illustrations by courtesy of *“The Illustrated World,"’ 


BERKELEY’S “ PSYCHOPATHIC SQUAD” IN A UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA CLASSROOM, 
Picked men are studying regular courses in subjects that bear on the scientific treatment and analysis of crime. 


Chicago. 














A COLLEGE-BRED POLICE FORCE 


T IS A SAFE BET that the policemen of Cambridge, Mass., 
are not sent regularly to take courses at Harvard, and 
that those of New Haven are unfamiliar with the lecture- 

halls and laboratories of dear old Yale. They manage these 
things differently on the Pacific Coast. In Berkeley, Cal., 
across the bay from San Francisco, policemen are sent by their 
chief to the University of California, which is located in that 
city, to study psychology, criminology, and other subjects that 
bear on the scientific treatment of crime. The Chief of Police 
has apparently taken Craig Kennedy as his model, instead of 
Sherlock Holmes; and Mor- 


enough to catch the perpetrator red-handed—and usually the 
criminal will be among those apprehended. Untrained police 
not only do not recognize this principle, but can not apply it 
thoroughly, even when they do have some dim perception of it. 

‘“‘So far, there have been two very important sets of lectures 
given on crime. One was by Dr. Jan Don Ball, practitioner, 
as well as lecturer in psychiatry, dealing with those who are 
insane and mentally defective, and another by Dr. H. H. God- 
dard, on the psychology of the feeble-minded. Dr. Ball taught 
the men the facts of science concerning the following topics: 
1. Penitentiary science in its relation to the ancient incar- 
ceration of the insane. 2. Responsibility toward the insane. 
3. Types of mental diseases apt to develop criminal tendencies. 
4. Syphilis, aleohol, and poverty as causes of mental diseases and 
crime. 5. Prevention of 
mental diseases and crime. 
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‘‘Each Friday the po- 
licemen meet at the city 
headquarters to take their 


A CRIMINAL’S FAMILY-TREE, 


An essential part of the modern police record. 


feeble- minded person is 
one who has never hada 


The above chart was worked out better mind than the one 
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it, and write papers that are handed in to Chief Vollmer. 
These papers are based both on the lectures and on their ex- 
periences and observations. The Mendelian theory of inheri- 
tance and transmission of characteristics, together with the in- 
fluence of environment, is discust by the policemen....... 

“This ability to recognize the degenerate and subnormal 
elements in men is of far-reaching importance in police-work. 
The experience of years in all large cities has developed the 
principle that in the degenerate is the key to the problem of 
finding the perpetrator of crime, and this principle until now 
has been ignored all too much by our police forces. 

“Thus, for example, if a brutal murder, assault, or robbery 
has been committed in a community, the first move in locating 
the perpetrator is to account for the actions of all degenerates 
and subnormal persons in the neighborhood. With police 
trained as the Berkeley officers are, the patrolmen know the 
people of defective mentality on their beats, and the ‘round-up’ 
of suspects is easily and quickly made—sometimes, indeed, quickly 





knows no better, or the woman who has fallen because of feeble- 
mindedness—is a task which is assigned to policemen. ... . . 

‘“‘Chief Vollmer says that only half of the work that can be 
done by university instruction is thus accomplished, and that 
this is the half that makes itself obvious in its practical result, 
seen in the better handling of criminals and the care of different 
persons who are arrested. The other result will not be seen 
for some time to come, but will inevitably be effective. This 
result is that which will come from the data gathered and com- 
piled by the police in all the future records of the department 
as to what the policemen determine to be the causes of crime. 

“Police departments will thereby help to prevent crime, 
for they will be able to furnish legislators and the general public 
with the results of a systematic study of what are its causes. 
. . . Chief Vollmer said: 

***T believe the system we have adopted will spread every- 
where, for it is the duty of the police to do all in their power not 
only to preserve the peace, but to prevent crime.” 
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ANOTHER WALT WHITMAN ' 


OT SINCE the British discovered Walt Whitman for 

America and blamed us for our inappreciation has an 

American literary sensation struck England with the 
impact of the “‘Spoon River Anthology.”’ Indeed, a writer in 
the London Nation sets out to prove that this work is[‘‘the 
most remarkable product of America since Whitman first 
published his unnoticed ‘ Leaves 


adulterer, the man who ealled public swindle a public service, 
and induced all his neighbors to believe it. They have their 
queer standard of Puritanism, money-making, and what they 
are pleased to call the ‘moral law’—‘ Republicans, Calvinists, 
Merchants, Bankers’—which warps and twists hereditary, ill- 
comprehended emotions and passions, and searchings after 
sacrifice for ideal ends. They*have been driven by the furnace- 

machine of time through the 





of Grass.’’’ The British critie’s 
initials point to his identity as 
C. G. F. Masterman, and the 
spirit of Whitman seems to 
guide his appreciation. He 
discerns that, like Whitman’s, 
Mr. Masters’s work is neither 
prose nor poetry, but “‘ this fact 
is irrelevant.”” His enthusiasm 
is matched by the Manchester 
Guardian, which declares that 
‘“Mr. Edgar Lee Masters will 
become a classic,’”’ and the 
London Times calls the book 
‘“‘a masterpiece of self-denial 
rather than self-expression.” 
Mr. Masters fails in one point 
of resemblance to Whitman— 
a point probably not yet ob- 
served by his English readers. 
He has been duly appreciated 
by his American contempo- 
raries even to the extent of 
being profusely imitated. Mr. 
Bliss Carman, in a’ recent 





number of The Forum, treats 
the Anthology in terms of its 
own measure, proves how easy 
it is to do, and dismisses it as 
not worth doing at all. 

Mr. Masterman takes three 
columns of 7'he Nation to show 
that ‘‘ while Whitman is almost 
‘Gott getrunken’ in ‘forever 
corroborating the praising of 
things,’ Mr. Masters sees a dif- 
ferent world in America—the 
world of which Whitman proph- 








EDGAR LEE MASTERS, 


While looked upon by some English writers as a new Whitman, 
he has also been called by one writer an American Masefield, ‘* with 
more sense than Mr. Masefield, but a smaller poetic gift.” 


‘so little’ in their little lives; 
and now, silent forever, pro- 
claim to the world the thing 
they found life was. 

“Lift not the painted veil 
that men ealled life,’ cried 
Shelley, and described some- 
thing of the revelation behind. 
Mr. Masters has lifted the 
‘painted veil,’ with no opti- 
mistic results. He shows the 
selling of thefranchises by the 
‘good citizen,’ politicians, the 
frauds of the bankers, the pur- 
suit of “non-justice’ by the 
lawyers. He shows young love 
too much or too little satisfied. 
The rogue triumphs in his 
villainy, mocking his unsuc- 
cessful opponents, from the 
cemetery-dust. Only occasion- 
ally one who wishes to know 
what life is, or one who has 
tried to ennoble life, or one 
who in some mystic fashion 
has realized that there is an 
existence which Spoon River 
and all Spoon Rivers can not 
altogether torture and tear to 
pieces, protests from the grave 
that things might have been 
better, that things shall be 
better. In the main, they rest 
under tablets and tombs gro- 
tesquely undescriptive of their 
virtues or follies — hurried 
through a life feeble and tran- 
sitory, into the eternal dark- 
ness of the grave.” 





The strength of the book, 
Mr. Masterman says by way 
of characterization, ‘‘is its in- 
difference; its impartiality; its 
tolerance; its refusal to label 
sheep and goats; its determi- 








esied, at the end! And as, by 

his method, the members of this world, stript of illusion, talk 
the truth, the result is not wholly encouraging.”’ Mr. Master- 
man gives a brief and vivid analysis of the book: 


“The people of Spoon River here lie ‘all, all, sleeping on the 
hill’—in the cemetery of the ‘little one-horse town’ which is 
typical of all that is developing in the Middle West of America. 
They tell the truth. In some cases this truth coincides with the 
record of their lives; in most, otherwise. ‘JI fault parler frangois,’ 
said Montaigne about death. They ‘speak French’ in the 
cemetery of Spoon River. There are no great heroes. There are 
few unspeakable criminals. Most are men and women who have 
refused to face life, or those whom life has terrified out of un- 
known possibilities, or who- have settled down into acquiescence 
in a pretty sordid, substantial, semisuceessful life: as in the 
suburbs of all cities, as in the gigantic suburb which makes 
up America, Here are evil and good alike, the hypocrite, the 





nation that their men and 
women shall tell their own story, confess their own crime and 
“The author 


knows that the truth is never known, or never told, unless the 


conviction, assert without approval or blame.” 


dead can speak—speak when ‘far too naked to be ’shamed.’” 
The English critic continues: 


“So their speeches are recorded with something of the in- 
difference of the stone-mason himself who from the grave affirms 
his method of constructing the graves ordered ‘as per contract.’ 
When he first came to Spoon River, he ‘did not know whether 
what they told me was true or false,’ and they would stand 
round where he worked and say— 


‘He was so kind.’ ‘He was wonderful.’ 

‘She was the sweetest woman.’ ‘He was a consistent Christian.’ 
And I chiseled for them whatever they wished, 

All in ignorance of its truth. 

















But, later, as I lived among the people here 

I knew how near to the life 

Were the epitaphs that were ordered for them as they died. 
But still I chiseled whatever they paid me to chisel 

And made myself a party to the false chronicles 

Of the stones. 

Even as the historian does who writes 

Without knowing the truth 

Or because he is influenced to hide it. 


‘Sometimes the ‘chiseling’ produces savage satisfaction and 
contempt, as that of the politician who ‘looked like Abraham 
Lincoln,’ stood for the rights of property and for order, a regular 
church attendant, denounced discontent among the poor, was 
elected as a legislator, and prevented raids upon railways: 


Moving quietly through the world, rich and courted, 
Dying, of course, but lying here 

Under a stone with an open book carved upon it 
And the words ‘ Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 


‘But there are some to whom the irony of the inscription 
(and the reputation of the inscription) increases even the bitter- 
ness of the grave; as one on whose stone they chiseled ‘ His life 
was gentle, and the elements so mixed in him that Nature might 
stand up and say, ‘This was a man.’”’’ ‘Those who know me, 
smile,’ he says: 

My epitaph should have been 

‘Life was not gentle to him, 

And the elements so mixed in him 

That he made warfare on life, 

In the which he was slain.’ 

While I lived I could not cope with slanderous tongues 
Now that I am dead I must submit to an epitaph 
Graven by a fool. 


” 


The reviewer gives several specimens of the book’s “‘epitaphs 
that serve to illustrate its quality. He goes on to show how 
““Mr. Masters tears and hacks at the very blood and bones of 


humanity as it is.’ How— 


‘He sees life as a monstrous ogre—with a giant hand laying 
traps and laughing when the trap closes, and ending you ‘when 
your misery bores him.’ ‘In the morning of soul,’ says Spoon 
River, ‘I knew aspiration, I saw glory.’ By middle age it is 
pursuing sex or success. In old age it ,is repenting rejected 
temptations or regretting lost opportunities. Only the fiddler, 
who has abandoned his property and ended with a broken fiddle, 
and a broken laugh, and a thousand memories and not a single 
regret, can protest the excellence of it all. The village blas- 
phemer, who has been ‘beaten to death by a Catholic guard,’ can 
only surmise as a clue to the meaning, ‘The reason I believe God 
crucified his own Son, to get out of the wretched tangle, is because 
it sounds just like him.’ The lawyers (and lawyers and bankers 
come specially under the fierce diagnosis of the writer) are 


estimated in examples of their lives: the judge ‘deciding cases’ 


on the points the lawyers scored, not on the rights of the matter,’ 
and after the end confessing himself a worse villain than the 
men he hanged: the attorney, paid by the great companies to 
swindle the widows and orphans: 


I was attorney for the ‘Q,’ 

And the indemnity company which insured 
The owners of the mine. 

I pulled the wires with judge and jury 
And the upper Courts, to beat the claims 
Of the crippled, the widow, and orphan, 
And made a fortune thereat. 

The Bar Association sang my praises 

In a high-flown resolution, 

And the floral tributes were many — 

But the rats devoured my heart 

And a snake made a nest in my skull. 


“This bitterness does not do full justice to Mr. Masters’s 
work, for he has depicted character and scenes of extraordinary 
beauty, the death of ‘Pauline Barrett,’ the child wondering if 
the children still wandered in and enjoyed the blue autumn 
evenings, the ‘Pioneers’ taking the Sacrament, with the ‘Coming 
of the Comforter, and the consolation of tongues of flame.’ But 
normally his attitude is that of one who ‘prayed for another 
birth in the world, with all of Spoon River rooted out of my 
soul.” And Spoon River is not merely a Yankee hamlet, but 
a condition and state of being which extend through all that 
which man is pleased to call civilization. The appeal is a 
universal and not a limited appeal. And this astonishing, 
ruthless analysis of the life which there festers, aspires, and dies 
is one of the greatest books of the present century.” 
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WAGNER, BEFORE AND AFTER THE WAR 


O FAR AS MUSICIANS GO the questions raised by the 
war concern none so intimately as they do Wagner. How 
has he affected the war and how will the war affect him? 

It will be remembered that the musical conductor of the ballet 
russe, Mr. Ansermet, who by the way is a Swiss, is reported 
to have declared soon after his arrival that Wagner was to 
blame for the whole mélée, that his music had so wrought upon 
The same 
thing has been said in other words by others, by Frenchmen in 
particular, and notably by Rodin, the sculptor. When the Paris 
journal La Renaissance asked Rodin whether the works of German 


the German consciousness as to produce the war. 


composers should be given in Paris after the war, he replied: 
The 
of hostilities, 


“Beethoven, yes; but Wagner is too near our time.” 


answer will have to wait for the conclusion 
thinks the Springfield Republican, which observes: ‘‘If French 
military bands play in Alsace-Lorraine, ‘Lohengrin’ will be 
heard in Paris. 
to Wagner’s music than after 1870." There are current, how- 
ever, some interesting speculations on the first half of the 


how Wagner has affected the war. The Republican 


If Germany wins, Paris may be no more cordial 





query 
says this: 


**Wagner’s egoistic desire to make his music the center of the 
hugest possible mass led him into a grotesquely exaggerated 
Teutonism. He was to create the music of the future by draw- 
ing upon the glorious legendary past of Germany. He would 
do everything afresh, create a purely Germanic art, even to 
reviving the obsolete alliterative verse. 

‘‘With Wagner to have such a mission was to disparage every- 
thing else. He divided the world into those who were for him 
and those who were against him. He assailed the favorite 
composers of the day who had his place in the sun, and made 
enemies of their admirers. His Teutonism made him a bitter 
anti-Semite—all the more because Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
were Jews. He adopted the extravagant race-theories of Gobi- 
neau, expounded in our day by Wagner's son-in-law, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain. It can easily be seen that a man of this 
stamp would not be well received in France, either during the 
tension preceding the war of 1870-71 or in the years following. 
Not Treitschke, nor Bernhardi, embodies more of the spirit 
from which the Pan-German propaganda has sprung. 

“Thus it can readily be seen that if Wagner’s music is boy- 
cotted in Paris after the war, it is not wholly without a reason. 
The very fact that he has been the center of former contro- 
versies and demonstrations might make it imprudent to try to 
give his music. This will pass in time, but how long it will be 
before the French can regain their taste for the Wagner music- 
dramas will depend in great part on which side wins the war.” 


A French writer who goes under the name of Le Sar Péladan 
has written an article to show that Richard Wagner in ‘‘The 
Ring” prefigured to the world what was to come in 1914. His 
ingenious interpretation of Wagner’s symbolistic work in terms 
of the present war is given in this abbreviated form -by The 


New Music Review: 


“The Sar narrates with gusto the outrageous meanness and 
baseness of the gods, giants, dwarfs, and the whole Lumpenge- 
sindel of the tetralogy. Alberich, ‘bristling with hairs and raucous- 
voiced,’ pursuing the Rhine daughters for their treasure, is the 
primitive Boche. As he renounces love, he is necessarily in- 
human. Wotan, the breaker of an agreement with the giants, is 
the Emperor William. Loge is the prototype of the German 
Chancellor, on whom the Kaiser relies to extricate him from his 
quandary. His descent into Nibelheim is the modern craving 
of the German for world-power. Albérich is a truculent Prussian 
in the treatment of his gnomes. Siegfried, conceived by Wagner 
as a superhero, is incredibly brutal. ‘It is true, he is fearless, 
but he knows nothing about anything. When his father (the 
Emperor, disguised as a traveler) approaches him, he reviles 
him and his gray hairs, and threatens to deprive him of his one 
eye and slay him as he slew Mime and the Dragon.’ He is the 
Boche of the primeval forests. Mr. Péladan spares Siegmund 
and Sieglinde, in whom he finds no Teutonic trait. Yet Mr. 
Péladan might have made unpleasant remarks about the two. 
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Others have, and they were good, not too easily shocked, 
Germans.” 


Musical Amevica, however, can see “nothing that is ag- 
gressive toward the world in the whole range of Wagner's writings 
or music,” and thinks ‘‘his work will stand in truth for what it 
humanly is, and will continue to hold the admiration and love 
of men through the ages, whatever the temporary divisions of 
the present.”” That the “passions of the war should so violently 
have warped the judgment of great men,” it thinks is perhaps 
“as great a proof as any of the immense significance of the 
present conflict.”” However, 


‘It is inconceivable that the world after the war is to consist 
of a number of armed and inimical camps. Common humanity 
will prevail in the long run, and the deep ideals of mankind will 
rise in glory greater than ever. 

‘‘The affection for the music of Wagner was implanted in the 
heart of the world before it was shaken with the passions of 
the present struggle, and it is unthinkable that that music should 
hereafter become identified with the issues of a later day.” 


A solution of the situation is found by the Brooklyn Eagle 
to rest upon a possibly lower plane than those of the spiritual 
passions. Thus: 


‘“‘Jaeques Rouche, the director of the Paris Opéra, is inclined 
to hedge on the issue. He says that there is no question about 
France’s going back to Wagner, and that the real question is: 
How much time must elapse before Wagner will again be ac- 
cepted? He hopes the time will be short, ‘because,’ he adds, 
‘we must not forget that the royalties do not go to Germans, 
but to French composers and translators.’ Director Rouche 
here touches one of those practical considerations which are 
going to block many an elaborate plan for prolonging the ani- 
mosities of war. 

“‘On the other hand, Director P. B. Gheusi, of the Opéra 
Comique, who is now enjoying a monopoly of opera-performances 
in Paris, and who is far more independent of German music 
than his grand-opera rival, doesn’t care if Wagner is barred 
forever. ‘Vive la France et la musique Frangaise,’ says he. And 
every French composer who has felt the rivalry of Russian, 
German, or Italian music echoes his sentiment. For they, too, 
have their practical reasons. 

**So long as the French people hiss Wagner, as they did when 
‘Lohengrin’ had its first Paris performance many years ago, 
Wagner will not be played. When they are again willing to 
pay money to hear him, his operas will be performed. That 
will not be long after the war ends.” 





THE TOTTERING STAR-SYSTEM 
"T= “STAR-SYSTEM,” which has been seen to be such 


an incubus, and fastened so tightly upon the neck of the 

theatrical profession as to defy loosening, now appears 
to be dislodging itself through its own fatness. Mr. Rankin 
Towse, of the New York Evening Post, tells us of a promjnent 
New York manager who spoke of ‘‘the exorbitant prices paid 
to certain stars for their services before the camera” as having 
led those “‘illustrious persons not only to overestimate very 
greatly the value of their work upon the regular stage, but 
to refuse to appear in any play in which there was the least 
possibility of honors being divided between them and other 
performers.”” Mr. Towse goes on to cite the manager as au- 
thority for facts that hold more optimism for the future of the 
theater than anything happening in recent years: 


“He knew of cases, he said, in which stars had demanded such 
high salaries that less famous and costly players were engaged 
in their stead, with the most satisfactory results. The unknown 
actors quickly demonstrated their ability so soon as the oppor- 
tunity was offered to them. A few experiences of this sort 
will help to convince managers of the unwisdom of the policy 
that seeks to establish reputations by the means of advertise- 
ment, and which exposes them to the necessity of paying salaries 
commensurate with their own fictitious valuation, or letting 





somebody else profit at their expense. Any influence that can 
weaken or discredit the star-system is weleome. 

“‘Altho the movies, having nothing or very little in common 
with the theater, can never take its place or compete seriously 
with it, they, of course, affect it by diminishing its audiences. 
The great mass of the theatergoing public—as the movies 
themselves are beginning to find out—will go where there is a 
good show for the money. They will flock to the best show of its 
own particular kind. There are signs of an awakening to this 
great fact in the theaters. If the quality of the plays has not 
exhibited any wonderful general improvement, a decided advance 
may be noted in the quality of the representations. Supporting 
casts, as a rule, are better than they were a few years ago, and 
performances smoother and more vital. To this fact may be 
attributed the success of more than one current play. In some 
eases the exploited star is a handicap rather than a help. When 
there are a good or attractive play—the two terms are not nec- 
essarily synonymous—and a capable performance, the theater 
will easily hold its own. No tears need be shed over the bad or 
feeble pieces which have succumbed to the varied enticements 
of the movies. Of these only the best will long survive, 
and they will constitute a permanent opposition, or rather 
counter-attraction, which must be taken into account., But 
it is to be welcomed, not feared. A little vigorous compe- 
tition—from within and without—is just the incentive for 
the lack of which the theater has been drooping and decaying 
for the last quarter of a century. That managers are beginning 
to find stars expensive luxuries is a hopeful sign.” 





WAR AS EDUCATION 
sk VIEW THE WAR as a means of educating literary 


taste is perhaps to take the conflict from a new angle. 

Yet it seems that the idle hours on hospital-cots are 
performing this service. Some facts regarding the reading of 
the English wounded are furnished by the Manchester Guardian, 
its source being the distinguished novelist, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, who has been serving as a librarian at a large military 
hospital in London. Her hospital contained 550 beds, ‘‘so that 
the ground from which her experience has been drawn is quite 
wide enough to be generally indicative of the tastes—the po- 
tential tastes—of a large part of the Army”’; so judges The 
Guardian’s editorial writer, who adds these facts and reflections: 


‘‘The books asked for reveal what is the best kind of raw 
material that any expert in an artistic medium has the right to 
demand from the inexpert—that is, a healthy curiosity which 
widens the more it is indulged. With the men under Miss 
Harraden’s notice it seems to have begun with the works of 
Nat Gould—easily the most popular author—and to have been 
capable in many instances of very significant extensions. The 
man whoasked for Browning’s poems would almost certainly know 
something of them already; but Tolstoy’s ‘Resurrection,’ which 
was so popular that several copies had to be bought, seems to 
have provided a genuine example of men discovering by their 
own, unprompted curiosity that a novel of more solid reputation 
than most of those in general use in the hospital was not neces- 
sarily a novel devoid of popular interest. Sometimes the literary 
curiosity of the men has had an unexpected starting-place. ‘The 
Last Days of Pompeii’ was decidedly in favor, and the explana- 
tion, it turned out, lay in the fact that many of the men had 
seen the story at the kinema theater and so had been tempted 
to the book itself. And the curiosity which leads men to ask 
for a text-book on modern explosives, or on radiography, is an 
example of an interest in theory being aroused by a rather grim 
preliminary acquaintance with practise. 

“The constant demand for the volumes of the encyclopedia 
which had been presented to the hospital shows how wide the 
readers’ curiosity became once it had been aroused; and the 
information that men who had entered the hospital with a 
respectful fear of all forms of the printed word were found 
returning, as out-patients, in order to make use of the library, 
shows that their interest was due to something more permanent 
than the tedium of a sick-bed. The moral from this wisely 
conducted library is the obvious one that it is not only very much 
better to have people reading Nat Gould because they want to, 
rather than stouter stuff because they think they ought, but 
that, by a recognition of this fact, they are very much more likely 
to be brought, in their own time and way, to a healthy interest 
in the more lasting forms-of literature.” 
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THE NEW FRENCH KIPLING 


RANCE has found its Kipling. A novel recently crowned 
F by the Goncourt Academy is at present ‘‘the talk of all 

France.” It is called ‘“‘Gaspard,” and its author, René 
Benjamin, has sprung from a field of rather meager literary 
accomplishment into the proud position of creating the one 
literary masterpiece of the war. This is the sum of the French 
verdict, according to Mr. Alvan F. Sanborn, who writes for the 
Boston Transcript. It is, he says, ‘‘the only highly significant 
piece of fiction that has been produced since the beginning 
of the war by the younger writers who alone are eligible to the 
honor’’ of the Goncourt prize. ‘“‘Gaspard’’ Mr. Sanborn de- 
scribes as ‘‘a profoundly sincere and eminently human work, 
exceptionally alert and virile, gratifyingly free from pose, from 
grandiloquence, and from maudlin sentimentality—a revelation 
of a vigorous literary temperament, a moving portrayal of the 
great conflict, none the less worthy to endure as a memorial that 
it is altogether unpretentious.”” The hero is set before us in 
this manner: 

‘‘Gaspard, snail-vendor of the: Rue de la Gaité (swarming 
street of bars, music-halls, and eating-houses behind the Gare 
Montparnasse), transformed into a poilu by tragic cireum- 
stance, is as typical of the French common soldier of 1914-1916 
as was Mulvaney (whose ‘tremenjoous thirst’ he shares) of the 
colonial soldier of England; and he and his sayings are in a fair 
way to become as popular with the Gauls as the Celtic defender 
of ‘the Widow at Windsor’ and his sayings have long been with 
the peoples of Anglo-Saxon speech. 


“This Gaspard was a strapper, as a fellow must be to make 


game of the small fry and to try conclusions with the others. 
The hands of a man who does not work with his head, but a 
head capable of making the best use of the hands. Humid lips; 
a ferreting eye; rebellious hair; a scrap of satisfied mustache; 
and, especially, a funny nose, a long and twisted but honest 
nose, sniffing with only one nostril, but that one a model; and an 
inquisitive and mobile forehead that seemed to have lowered 
the nose to the left, in order that it might fish in the heart for 
words and ideas.’ 

‘‘Gaspard, as this portrait indicates, has nothing of the affected, 
dandified, simpering war-hero of the picture-postal; and he has 
still less of the solemn, introspective, spiritual-minded combatant 
held up as a pattern by the ecclesiastical press. The ‘’Cré bon 
Dieu!’ that recurs like a refrain in his speech, under the circum- 
stances that try men’s souls, is for Gaspard neither an impreca- 
tion nor a prayer, but the indispensable safety-valve a la Rue de 
la Gaité of wrought-up feelings; for, like the majority of his 
fellow Parigots, he is neither Christian nor anti-Christian, but 
just temperamentally irreverent. He discovers good, to his 
unbounded astonishment, in sisters and priests, as he does, for 
the matter of that, in practically every sort of person with 
whom he comes in contact; but he never ceases for an instant 
to be gloriously pagan, splendidly irresponsible, and sublimely 
unconcerned regarding his ultimate destiny and the so-called 
‘great issue’ of death. That there has been a renascence of 
religious sentiment in France during‘the last few years, and 
notably since the war, is undeniable, and it is eminently proper 
that this transformation should be reflected in the literature 
of the hour. But the perpetually praying and communing soldier 
in whom piety and patriotism coincide—tho the type unques- 
tionably exists—is being somewhat overdone by a certain con- 
spicuous group of writers; for the average poilu is not in the 
least preoccupied with making an ‘edifying’ end, and the life and 
the spirit of the trenches (whatever the exaltation of some of their 
occupants) do not bear the slightest resemblancé to the life and 
the spirit of the cloisters or the catacombs. The unmitigated 
paganism of Gaspard and his unregenerate comrades in arms, 
whose fighting qualifications are on a par with those of the saints, 
comes, therefore, as a welcome relief. 

‘Gaspard is ‘a creature not too wise and good for human 
nature’s daily food.’ Gaspard is the real thing.” 

Little was known of Mr. Benjamin, the author, before the war, 
and his modesty seemed to withhold ‘‘supplementary details” 
after he became famous. Mr. Sanborn gathers up what he can: 

“The creator of Gaspard richly deserves (and not merely from 
a literary view-point) the good fortune that has fallen tc him. 


He writes whereof he knows for he has seen active service in the 
company of a lot of just such merry devils as Gaspard. 
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“René Benjamin is the grandson of the engraver, Ernest 
Hiie (who died a few days ago), the son of Ernest Benjamin, a 
novelist cut off before his prime, who was a member of the 
executive committee of the Société des Gens de Lettres, and the 
nephew of the eminent veterinarian, Henri Benjamin, who is 
one of the hundred members of the Académie de Médecine. He 
was born in Paris thirty years ago and was educated at the 
Lycée Louis-le-Grand. He has worked for the newspapers and 
contributed to the magazines and reviews. He is the author of 
a satirical pamphlet, ‘La Farce dela Sorbonne’; of two volumes 








Courtsey of the Boston ** Transcript.’’ 
RENE BENJAMIN, 
Whose Gaspard ranks with Kipling’s Muivaney. 














of satirical sketches, ‘Les Justices de Paix, ou les Vingt Facons 
de Juger dans Paris,’ and ‘Paris, sa Faune et ses Noeurs: |’ Hotel 
des Ventes’; of a two-act play, ‘Le Pacha,’ produced by Antoine 
at the Odéon in 1911; and of a novel, ‘Madame Bonheur.’ All 
of these works are said to have been marked by irreverence, 
sprightly or fierce. None of them attracted any large amount 
of attention. ‘Madame Bonheur,’ published when the author 
was only twenty-five, the only one I chance to have read, was 
fairly successful burlesque. It revealed a genuine talent for 
caustic caricature that recalled, without equaling, now Dickens, 
now Vallés, and now Mirbeau; but it did not even foreshadow 
such a signal achievement as ‘Gaspard.’...... 

“These few facts are all that is generally known regarding the 
person and the antebellum career of the author of ‘Gaspard,’ 
and Mr. Benjamin does not now seem disposed (possibly for rea- 
sons of military etiquette) to add tothem. ...... 

“When the mobilization-call went forth in August, 1914, René 
Benjamin, soldat de deuxitme classe, went with his regiment 
to the northeastern frontier. In September he participated in 
an engagement in Argonne, and was wounded by shrapnel, his 
lieutenant, the journalist Carbonelle, of the staff of La Liberté, 
being killed at his side. He was cared for in a hospital of 
Touraine and finished his convalescence in Brittany. It was 
during this Breton sojourn that he wrote ‘Gaspard.’ When he 
was completely recovered, he resumed active service, and he is 
reported to be again on the firing-line.”’ 
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THE COSTLIEST PARISH CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


do not escape the tendency to tear down and build 

bigger. What is announced as likely to be “‘the costliest 
parish church in the world” is the new St. Bartholomew’s to be 
built at Park Avenue and Fiftieth Street. This site is not far 
from the recently completed St. Thomas’s Episcopal Church, 
which, with its site on Fifth Avenue, cost $4,000,000. Near by 
also is the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, and the parishes of 


Te CHURCHES of New York, like the business edifices, 


edifices. In years when St. Thomas’s or the Fifth Avenue con- 
gregation spend $50,000 to maintain their Fifth Avenue plants, 
they give to missions and other causes beyond their own borders 
$200,000 to $400,000. Investigation shows that such a record 
is made by the churches of no other city in the world. Episcopal 
parishes of the Fifth and Madison Avenue districts alone give 
$250,000 a year to religious work on New York’s East Side.” 


The Transcript writer declares that the new St. Bartholomew 
edifice’ is ‘‘the outcome of a spirit determined to build a hand- 


some structure for public worship, 





to see to it that it is of the best 











architecture, and that it fittingly rep- 
resents New York’s Christian spirit 
and progress.” An idea of what the 
new church will be may be gained 
from the model made from the de- 
sign of the architect, Bertram G. 
Goodhue, which is one of the main 
features of the exhibition of the 
Architectural League. It is said 
that Mr. Goodhue received his cue 
from the beautiful portals of the 
present structure, designed by Me- 
Kim, Mead & White, and erected by 
the Vanderbilt family as a memorial 
to the late Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
These are to be preserved in the new 
structure, and, says Mr. Royal Cor- 
tissoz in the New York Tribune, 





‘from them flows, of course, the 
necessity of a Romanesque motive 
throughout.” We read further: 


‘But the architect has gone to 
Italian rather than to Provencal 
sources for his inspiration, and, what 
is more to the point, he has used 














“THE DESIGN IS LARGE AND FREE”: THE NEW ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S. 


Planned by Bertram G. Goodhue, it will be one of the costliest of New York’s church edifices. 


them with originality. The photo- 
graph of the model which we repro- 
duce enables us to dispense with de- 
scription of the fabric and to speak 








these three number many of the multimillionaire names of 
America on their rolls. So, for those who like to estimate the 
wealth of the churches of the Man of Sorrows there is probably 
justification for calling this section ‘‘the finest and costliest 
ehurch area in America, if not in the world.’”’ An article in the 
Boston Transcript shows that outward splendor is not the only 
thing sought by these congregations: 


“To indi¢ate that New York’s Christianity is building for 
usefulness and not for show, and that while erecting such edifices 
the work of others does not suffer, it remains to be pointed out 
that the great Fifth Avenue churches, familiar to all visitors to 
New York, cost to maintain from $40,000 to $60,000 a year 
each. The maintenance of St. Thomas’s, St. Bartholomew’s, the 
Brick and Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, St. Nicholas Reformed, 
and others falls between these figures, but nearer to $40,000 
than to $60,000. During the last five or ten years the incomes 
of-these-famous churches have enormously increased, but the 
congregationshave-hardly increased their local expenses at all. 

“The churches-here that spend these large sums for buildings 
and -maintenance give from $3 to $5 to missions in America, to 
missions: in the:world at large, and to charities and education 
for every dollar they spend on their own maintenance. This 
record they keep up while paying also the millions for new 





simply of its broad character. It is an 
organic composition. The facades are exactly expressive of the 
plan. And their successive stages are united with a fine sense 
of proportion, a fine sense of architectural values. Let the 
reader explore, one by one, the different passages in the design, 
the relation of the portal to the nave and that of both to the 
dome, the placing of the columns and arches just below the 
roof-line, the adjustment of the chapel and Sunday-school build- 
ing on the street side to the mass of the main structure. These 


later episodes, it is true, constitute stubborn elements in the * 


problem, and we could wish them otherwise. But since they 
have to be there, they are remarkably well handled. Consider, 
finally, the effect of the whole, the warm picturesqueness of the 
conception, combined with its essentially massy character, and 
the rich play of light and shade secured, the qualities of relief, 
of texture, developed without fussiness. It is Romanesque, yes; 
but is it so with any implications of pedantic borrowing? The 
design is large and free; in the impression, of living architecture 
that it conveys it makes us think of that other fine example of 
style individually exploited—that Westminster cathedral which 
was founded. on Byzantine ideas, but embodies the genius of a 
modern artist. 

“This church is so good as it stands that we hope it may be 
built along certain lines promising to give it even greater signif- 
icance. As shown in the model, it will occupy only part of the 
property owned by St. Bartholomew’s, the rest of the block on 
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THE PORTALS TO WHICH THE NEW ST. 


These beautiful doorways, erected as a memorial to Cornelius Vanderbilt, will be retained from the old structure and added to the new. 







BARTHOLOMEW’S WILL BE BUILT. 








Park Avenue being given to some other structure, a secular 
building, which would, of course, crowd it on the north, and 
even, possibly, rise to a height greater than that of the nave. 
We have seen a drawing worked out on the hypothesis of em- 
ploying all the space from street to street, and it raises a noble 
scheme to an even higher power. Incidentally, it lengthens the 
nave, giving it another bay, which is by itself a precious im- 
provement, and it permits a more satisfactory disposition of the 
chapel and Sunday-school, bringing in cloisters and open, turfed 
spaces, which would immediately set the whole affair in a better 
perspective. It would be a profoundly comforting thing if this 
larger, more monumental, plan could be adopted. A building 
like this‘needs all the setting, all the air, it can get. Thus pro- 
vided, it would make one of the most impressive adornments of 
the city. A decision to that end will be awaited with solicitude 
by all who are interested in the architectural development of 
New York.” 





NO “BOOZE” FOR BIG BUSINESS 


WORKMAN for the Illinois Steel Company in Chicago 
recently secured a better job in Pittsburg, and before 

he left his fellow workmen gave him a banquet at a 

hotel with twenty-five foremen and clerical workers as guests. 
When the men left the 
This story is told by 


There was a cocktail at every plate. 

table not a cocktail had been touched. 
a writer in The Sunday-School Times, to show how the anti- 
liquor campaign in industry is working out. An investigation, 
says Mr. C. W. Baines, in the Philadelphia weekly, was recently 
made among the great steel and iron concerns of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Illinois to ascertain their 
attitude toward alcohol, and 140 corporations, some operating 
more than one’ plant, and with an aggregate capital of over a 
The report, says Mr. Baines, 
meant for a Sunday-school document. It is, rather, 
“a cold-blooded business and economical deliverance, intended 
to determine industry’s hostility toward alcoholic drink and 
drinkers, which has been very indefinitely discust in the public 
to throw an illuminating ray of light on its attitude 
toward the movement for abstinence and prohibition in com- 
mercial life.’’ 


billion dollars, were included. 


is not 


press; 


It does not concern itself with the moral aspects 
of the drink-question, but, it is insisted, ‘‘we must not have our 
Sunday-school boys ignorant of the attitude of our business- 
princes toward the imbibers of bad booze.’’ Of the 140 corpo- 
rations 113 replied to the inquiry. Mr. Baines thus classifies 
the returns: 


“1. Of the 113 answers, only six pérmit the use of alcoholic 
drink in their shops or plants, 





**2. One hundred and seven firms, the world’s greatest 
steel- and iron-producers, absolutely prohibit the use of strong 
drink in their works. Almost without exception, they testify 
that the abstainer is more efficient, more reliable, and that tee- 
totalers alone are considered when promotions are made. 

**3. One hundred companies prohibiting drinking during work- 
ing-hours report that they are also doing ‘everything possible to 
prevent drinking by employees out of working-hours.’ One 
corporation discharges any man who enters a saloon going to or 
from work; another suspends such an employee one week for the 
first offense, and for the second he is, usually, discharged. 

“4. Eighty-three of the 113 concerns when employing or 
promoting men discriminate against those who use alcoholic 
liquors, even tho they use liquor outside of working-hours only; 
absolutely refuse to promote men who drink; there the ‘most 
moderate use of rum is fatal to a man’s chance of promotion.’ 

**5. Sixty-three corporations have undertaken constructive 
abstinence-work, to determine the deleterious influences of the 
moderate use of aleohol upon a workman’s efficiency, producing- 
power, and reliability. 

**6. Ten concerns not only prohibit drinking during work- 
hours, but absolutely prohibit employees drinking at all times.” 


Of some sixty statements in these replies the following are 
said to be typical: 


‘‘When it becomes necessary to reduce the force, regular 
drinkers are the first ones let go.”—Lockhart Iron & Steel 
Company, Pennsylvania. 

‘We do not allow any liquor on the premises, discharge 
immediately any man under the influence, preach abstinence 
through foremen and bulletin-board literature, and we are suc- 
ceeding famously. Most important is the fact that our men 
also see the good of it.’-—Jnterstate Steel & Iron Company, East 
Chicago. 

‘‘The efficiency of a man is reduced in exact proportion to 
the amount of aleohol he drinks. The total abstainer ranks 
above the moderate drinker in reliability and efficiency in all 
classes of work nearly as much as the moderate drinker does 
above the heavy, regular drinker.”—The Follansbee Furnace 
Company, Follansbee, West Virginia. 

‘The moderate use of liquor tends to impair efficiency and 
reliability, and we do not knowingly employ men who drink, 
nor advance them to positions of authority if they are employed.” 
—The Crane Company, Chicago. 

In this industrial antialeohol campaign, we read further, 
electric signs and posters play no small part— 

‘‘Over the main entrance to several steel-plants can be seen 
such large electric temperance-teaching transparencies as: 

Dip BOOZE EVER DO YOU ANY GOOD? 
Dip BOOZE EVER GET YOU A BETTER JOB? 
Dip BOOZE EVER CONTRIBUTE ANYTHING TO THE HAPPINESS 
OF YOUR FAMILY? 
‘‘Throughout another plant this bulletin, signed by the 









































a 


general superintendent and approved by tlic president, is posted 
in conspicuous places: 

‘“**For the promotion of safety and welfare it is hoped that all 
employees will avoid the use of intoxicating liquors. 

‘***Under the rules of the Joilet Works any employee who uses 
intoxicating liquor while on duty will be discharged. 

‘“*In making promotions in all departments of the plant 
superintendents of departments and foremen will select for pro- 
motion only those who do not use intoxicating liquor.’”’ 

This movement, according to Mr. Baines, has attracted the at- 
tention of the liquor-trade papers, one of which has called ‘‘the 
steady and increasing tendency of big corporations to encroach up- 
on the personal liberties of workers "’ one of “‘the most pregnant 
signs of the times.’’ And The Brewers’ Journal is quoted as saying: 

“There are even companies and individual employers who 
threaten to discharge employees for drinking alcohol at any 
time. They dv not care if that is social and economic slavery. 
Their main object’ is to protect their pocketbooks.” 





HOPE FOR UNBELIEVERS 


PEAKING FROM THE POINT of view of one whose con- 
victions about death and immortality had been essentially 
those of a rationalist, Mr. William Archer, the English 

critic, has a word of comfort to offer, even from this practically 
negative ground, to those who have lost friends in the war. 
He speaks of a class of people ‘‘ whose existence, in these latter 
days, one had searcely suspected—people who are troubled by 
‘the hot, crude threat of hell’ for their beloved dead.”’ It is 
mainly bereaved mothers who are the prey to this anguish. Mr. 
Archer thinks they must be “relatively few,” for “‘the twentieth 
century has horrors of its own, enough and to spare, without the 
hauntings of this medieval specter.”” Speaking figuratively, he 
finds ‘‘a much more interesting, if less pitiable frame of mind” 
to be that of ‘‘the people who see neither a green lamp nor a 
red at the tunnel’s mouth, and wonder whether it is simply a 
black and endless void from which there is no emergence.”’ 
To them he feels “some glimmer of light at the farther end 
would mean a marvelous reassurance, and would lend a new 
interest to the course they have yet to run before they follow 
their lost ones into the enigmatic night.’’ He writes, he tells us 
in the London Daily News, because his answer is ‘‘not a flat 
negative,’ and because, at such a time as this, ‘“‘it seems almost 
a duty to make a clean breast of any belief that may by chance 
give comfort, here or there, to some perplexed and yearning 
spirit.” Thirty years ago, he recalls, ‘‘there were two opinions, 
and no more, on the subject of immortality”: 

‘“There were those who believed in it as an article of religious 
faith, and those who, on scientific grounds, positively and dog- 
matically rejected it. These two opinions are, of course, still 
with us, and the second—the school of disbelief—has largely 
gained ground on the first. Anthropology has analyzed the 
illusions which gave rise to the belief in survival; and the doc- 
trine of evolution, with its insistence on the unity of all organized 
existence, has rendered it increasingly difficult to conceive the 
process by which man, in his long ascent of the biological scale, 
can have contrived to develop an immortal.soul. But of late 
years a third party has arisen, which, admitting this theoretical 
difficulty, holds that there is nevertheless positive evidence of 
survival after death, before which all a-priori objections must 
vanish. If their position could be established—if we could 
believe in another life as confidently as we believe in the existence 
of the man at the other end of the telephone-wire, tho we do 
not actually see him—the revolution in our habits of thought 
would be enormous, and would be felt even by those to whom 
immortality is an article of faith. But the question is, Can we 
accept the alleged evidence? ...... 

‘**It would be a great deal too much to say that I believe in 
the alleged evidence for a future life; but I do emphatically be- 
lieve that there is ‘something in it’—that it is not mere trickery 
and illusion. There is a distinct, undeniable glimmer of light 
in the tunnel, tho we can not, I think, say for certain that it 
comes from another world at the farther end. It may be some 
sort of unaccountable phosphorescence; it may be some equally 
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unaccountable reflection of the common daylight at our own end; 
but whatever it is, it proves that all the facts of the universe are 
not summed up in the formulas of our physical philosophy. 
That is why orthodox science angrily refuses to look into the 
evidence. It hates to enlarge its formulas, and prefers to attrib- 
ute to mere fraud and folly everything that does not fit into 
them. Fraud and folly have done much to complicate the in- 
quiry, but no one who looks seriously into the evidence can 
believe that they account for everything. Death is no longer 
the simple matter—as simple as the blowing-out of a candle— 
that it seemed to the rationalist of thirty years ago. It is beset 
by possibilities and uncertainties which it is not reason, but 
unreason, to deny or to ignore.” 

If you choose to say that these uncertainties lend ‘‘a new 
terror,’ Mr. Archer replies that ‘‘you are in a strong position.” 
For the intimations of immortality that we receive from auto- 
matic writing and other phenomena of a like nature are ‘in 
truth anything but exhilarating.”” But— 


“Was it to be expected that they should? It is manifest 
that ‘another life,’ if it exist at all, must exist outside of time 
and space; and how are the conditions of such a life to be con- 
veyed to creatures who can no more think themselves out of 
time and space than they can lift themselves up by the hair 
of the head? It is absurd to criticize any ‘news from nowhere’ 
that filters through to us because it does not answer to our 
expectations; for the one thing certain is that any expectations 
our reason can form are bound to be fallacious. It is precisely 
because the Heaven and Hell of Dante are, so to speak, physi- 
cally comprehensive to our time-and-space-bounded faculties 
that we know them to be unreal. 

‘‘In the poems of Rupert Brooke, himself now gone in quest 
of a solution, we find the enigma admirably stated. He is keenly 
alive to the difficulties, the improbabilities, that beset the idea 
of another life. Sometimes he seems to abandon it altogether; 
as in the lines: 

Exile of immortality, strongly wise, 
Strain through the dark with undesirous eyes 
To what may lie beyond it Sets your star, 
O heart, forever? Yet behind the night 
Waits for the great unborn, somewhere afar, 
Some white tremendous daybreak. 

“This daybreak for the unborn will not carry much consola- 
tion to those who have seen the sun of their own life go down 
in blood. But the same poet has elsewhere given perfect ex- 
pression to all that we can dimly guess of an inconceivable world 
in which we shall 

Spend in pure converse our eternal day; 
Think each in each, immediately wise; 

Learn all we lacked before; hear, know, and say 
What this tumultuous body now denies; 

And feel, who have laid our groping hands away; 
And see, no longer blinded by our eyes. 


“There is no reason absolutely to despair of such a state, 
because the evidences that point toward it are as yet trivial 
and baffling.” 





IGNORANCE OF THE BIBLE—A ‘‘standing miracle,” 
according to the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn, is 
‘‘the paucity of men who can quote the Bible straight, and the 


” 


number of men who quote it wrong and get away with it. 
Upon which the Brooklyn Eagle gives some specimens: 


‘*Perhaps three persons out of four will quote ‘Drink no 
longer water, but take a little wine for thy stomach-ache.’ ‘What- 
soever a man seweth, that shall he also rip’ is a suffragist favorite. 
‘Tempering the wind to the shorn lamb’ is freely attributed to 
the Psalmist. A reckless auto-driver is called a ‘Jehu’ in head- 
lines. Little Samuel’s coat of many colors, and ‘Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the King of the Jews,’ ‘Moses entering the Promised 
Land,’ even ‘Jonah swallowing the whale,’ bob up now and 
then. As for ‘Armageddon,’ it puzzles most of us when it is 
lugged into reform-politics. 

‘**Dr. Cadman can not too much exalt .the importance of the 
Bible, even for those who are distinctly non-devotional. It is 
a fountain of suggestions that mean something still to a large 
number of human beings. For one person who has an appre- 
hension of Shakespeare there are ten who have an apprehension 
of the Scriptures. Sympathy, however, must take the place of 
cold analysis, if boys and girls are to realize the value of the 
Book of Books.” 
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MR. THAYER’S LIFE OF JOHN HAY 

Thayer, William Roscoe. The Life and Letters 
of John Hay. With illustrations. Octavo, two vol- 
umes, pp. x-456-448. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $5 net. 

As the figure of John Hay recedes, his 
fame seems almost to take on added 
luster. His place in history, at any rate, 
becomes more definite and_ significant. 
Studied in the light and perspective of 
present events, the Secretary of State of 
MeKinley’s and Roosevelt’s administra- 
tions stands out as a type unexcelled in our 
times. The real significance of his career 
and the vital nature of his political services 
are only beginning to be apparent. What 
lends unusual interest, and indeed a species 
of fascination, to a biography the merits of 
which are legion is the fact that it sets 
in high light Hay’s brilliant and efficient 
statesmanship as regards our relations with 
foreign governments—a feature of national 
policy which has now arrived at a crit- 
ical phase. Only at the present hour, 
with its ominous foreboding, has it become 
possible to appreciate to its full extent the 
value of Hay’s conduct of our foreign 
policy. All that went before in ‘Hay’s 
eareer seemed to converge toward such an 
achievement. 

When, in 1898, Hay became Secretary of 
State, events of international importance 
were impending. The nation was about 
to strike out into untrodden paths. We 
were on the eve of the war with Spain, 
which, among other results, imposed 
upon us the réle of a world-Power and 
involved us in the tangled skein of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. As we look from this 
distance of time at that critical period and 
study it with the aid of the search-lights 
projected into the past by Hay’s biog- 
rapher, it is impossible to withhold ad- 
miration from the man whose diplomatic 
cleverness made him the sheet-anchor of 
the nation’s interests. The whole history 
of Hay’s diplomatic campaign, on which 
he stood with his back to the wall for the 
Monroe Doctrine, is here set forth with 
such new addition as the author has been 
enabled to glean from hitherto secret 
material placed at his disposal. 

Of poignant interest is the remarkable 
chapter which the author devotes to 
Germany’s attitude toward us during the 
period in question. The chapter which 
bears the suggestive title, ‘‘The German 
Menace,” lets in light on Germany’s 
unfriendly attitude toward us, even as far 
back as the time of the war with Spain. 
Hay’s effort to save China from the fate of 
Actron gave him a further intimate view 
of German methods. The author gives a 
terse account of how American diplomacy, 
under skilful leadership, checked Germany’s 
policy in China. The whole chapter is of 
historical interest, serving as it does to 
place the statesmanship of Hay in a new 
light. 

As a whole the biography is not so 
much political in character as intensely 
personal, and has the intimate charm that 
distinguishes this kind of writing. What 
has been written conveys only a faint 
impression of the scope and compre- 
hensiveness of Mr. Thayer’s achievement. 
The inspiring story of Hay’s rich and 
eventful life—a life that was interwoven in 

















the fabric of a great political and social 
epoch—is told with great detail, yet with 
such art that the commonplace is entirely 
banished. There is a very full account of 
Hay’s early life, his college days, his early 
literary achievements, his romance, and his 
association in full manhood which gradu- 
ally drew him into the current of political 
life. One wonders at the unbroken series 
of suecesses which characterized his whole 
eareer. His good fortune astonished the 
man himself. One of the last entries in 
his diary, written on the eve of death and 
dated June 14, 1905, is in part as follows: 


‘*T should not rebel at the thought of my 
life ending. I have lived to be old—some- 
thing I never expected in my youth. I have 
had many blessings, domestic happiness 
being the greatest of all. I have lived my 
life. I have had success beyond all the 
dreams of my boyhood. My name is 
printed in the|journals of the world with- 
out descriptive qualification, which may, I 
suppose, be called fame. By mere length 
of service I shall occupy a modest place in 
the history of my time. . . . I know death 
is the common lot, and what is the common 
lot ought not to be deemed a misfortune; 
and yet, instead of confronting it with 
dignity and philosophy, I cling instinctively 
to life and the things of life as eagerly as if 
I had not had my chance at happiness and 
gained nearly all the great prizes.” 


IRELAND’S NEW DAY 

Lynch (M.P.), Arthur. Ireland: Vital Hour. 
Frontispiece and maps. Octavo, pp. xi-388. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Company. $2.50 net. 

After suffering partial eclipse, due to the 
débacle of Parnell and his cause, Ireland 
has emerged into the forefront of political 
interest. Since the granting of Home Rule, 
albeit ‘‘with a string to it,’ hope has 
mounted high. No longer represented by 
the drooping figure of a woman, “like 
Niobe—all tears,”’ Ireland is now pictured 
by her sons and. daughters as a goddess, 
erect and radiant, a star upon her brow, 
her eyes gazing at the sun-rays. This new 





hope has found expression in a new 
literature, deeply permeated with the 
national spirit and voicing aspirations 


which for the first time in centuries seem 
near realization. The war itself, while it 
has kept in abeyance the putting into 
practise of the plans for Home Rule, has 
done much to divert, and even remove, 
lingering animosities. England, as_ the 
champion of European liberty, the friend 
of France, the curber of Hohenzollern- 
Hapsburg ambitions, stands in a new light 
before the people of Ireland. The wound 
kept open for centuries seems healing. 
These are a few of the many interesting 
ideas which are suggested by Arthur 
Lynch’s lively volume, ‘‘Ireland: Vital 
Hour.”’ The author’s personality is quite as 
interesting as his book. His career might 
be made the basis of a romantic novel. He 
describes himself as a republican, and he 
made good his claim to the title by openly 
espousing the cause of the embattled 
farmers in the Boer War. Raising a com- 
pany of volunteers, he fought against the 
English in South Africa. He was captured 
and sentenced to death for high treason, 
but was granted a pardon at the behest of 
admiring friends the world over. Straight- 


way he was elected to Parliament for 








ot ee 


Galway. His portrait, shown as a frontis- 
piece in his book, is in full keeping with his 
career and personality. Everything about 
him has a touch of the bizarre and is sug- 
gestive of the Young Ireland spirit of the 
mid-nineteenth century. 

What will attract most attention in 
Mr. Lynch’s book is the amazing chapter, 
‘**Priests in Politics,’ wherein is contained 
probably the most severe arraignment of the 
Irish clergy which has appeared in recent 
years. About fifty pages are devoted to 
what may fairly be called an onslaught 
on the priests for their alleged undue 
interference in politics to the prejudice 
of the national cause. Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy once declared that until the clergy 
were eliminated from politics the attempt 
at Ireland’s emancipation was similar to 
that of galvanizing a corpse, and this lat- 
est writer’s dictum is in similar vein. In 
spite of the author’s revolutionary tastes 
and general radicalism—traits which find 
expression in his advocacy of very ad- 
vanced ideas, not merely in the field of 
politics, but in religion, philosophy, and 
science as well—the book contains a great 
deal that is of practical and genuine inter- 


est. The reader learns much that he did 
not know before about contemporary 
Ireland. Mr. Lynch’s book is packed with 


information and ideas of momentous and 
timely interest. He examines with entire 
frankness the materials out of which the 
new nation is to be constructed. His 
views and opinions, drawn from a large 
experience of Irish life and polities, throw 
fresh light upon the Irish question and 
serve to give the whole problem a novel 
aspect. The general optimism of the book 
is noteworthy as indicating the new and 
hopeful spirit which now obtains in 
Ireland. 


OLIVER’S “ORDEAL BY BATTLE” 


Oliver, Frederick Scott. Ordeal by Battle. 8vo, 
pp. lii-437. London and New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50 net. 


From the title few would surmise that 
this book deals with the war and its causes, 
proximate andimmediate. Of books about 
the European conflict there is no dearth. 
Of these not more than three or four will 
live, but Mr. Oliver’s will be one of the 
survivals. It is cast in four parts (with 
several chapters in each): The Causes 
of War, The Spirit of German Policy, The 
Spirit of British Policy, and Democracy 
and National Service. The point of view 
is British, and the author acknowledges 
that his book is, so far, prejudiced. That 
is, he knows and says frankly that his 
(the British) point of view is not Teutonic. 

The first part states the British interests 
as peaceful—peace was for England the 
one thing desired, the one thing on which 


she reckoned. Then the events of the 
beginning of the conflict are surveyed 
(Serajevo, the Austrian ultimatum, the 


invasion of Belgium, Germany’s precipita- 
tion of war by her ultimatum to Russia). 
In one chapter the author shatters the 
early delusion that this is not the German 
people’s war. In the second part the 
German policy, especially since Bismarck, 
is set forth, with its autocratic contempt 
of democracy and sustained aggressiveness. 
The third part isa review of British policies, 
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with a seathing criticism of its fatuous 
blindness to its own interests and to threat 
after threat, clearly seen as readable at 
least after the event, from ambitious mili- 
tarism. Here is one of the strongest pleas 
for “‘preparedness” that could be penned, 
in the merciless exposure of the blindness 
and blunders of the British Government 
before and since the war, which probably 
have cost in the aggregate hundreds of 
thousands of lives. Indeed, with an ade- 
quate British Army ready to strike, Ger- 
many would hardly have forced the issue. 
The fourth part emphasizes the duties of 
leaders in a democracy to deal frankly with 
the people. The responsiveness of the 
latter to enlightenment, their willingness 
to rise in defense of home and country, 
are abundantly illustrated. And the lesson 
for our own land in a series of crises like 
that through which our diplomacy and in- 
decision concerning preparedness are lead- 
ing us is writ large, as our author’s account 
shows, in the example of the Allies’ retreat 
nearly to the walls of Paris in the early 
days of the war. 

Almost better than Sarolea’s notable 
volume, and much more nearly related to 
affairs in the United States, is this excel- 
lently informed and lucidly worded book 
by Mr. Oliver. Mr. Roosevelt does not 
go amiss in wishing that “every American 
would read the volume.”’ 


HISTORIC NEW YORK STATE 

Williams, Sherman. New York’s Part in 
History. With maps and illustrations. Octavo, pp. 
ix-391. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50 net. 

The large share of New York and its 
meaning and role in the making of Ameri- 
can history, rather than ‘a formal history 
of the State itself, form the subject of 
Mr. Williams’s interesting and well-written 
volume. The author remarks in his preface 
that the history of New York has been 
overshadowed by that of New England, 
and especially Massachusetts. Everybody 
knows about the Boston Tea-Party, he 
observes, but how many know of the trial 
of John Peter Zenger in the city of New 
York, which resulted in the establishment 
of the freedom of the press, ‘without 
doubt the most important and far-reaching 
single political event in all our history’’? 
Or how many, he wonders, have ever heard 
of a protest, asserting American liberties, 
made in the New York Assembly in the 
first decade of the eighteenth century, and 
antedating by fifty years the famous 
meetings in Boston: ‘ Resolved, That the 
imposing and levying of any moneys upon 
her Majesty's subjects in this colony under 
any pretense whatsoever, without consent 
in General Assembly, is a grievance and a 
violation of the people’s property ” ? 


Mr. Williams’ story opens with an 
interesting account of those first New 
Yorkers, the Indians. What the author 


here places before his readers is the exact 


historical setting of Fenimore Cooper's 
Indian romances. The origins of the 


Indian tribes who swarmed over parts of 
New York in the early days are unknown. 
The author thinks there was a time 
when all the vast territory from Hudson 
Bay to Tennessee and the Carolinas and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi was 
peopled by great numbers of kindred 
tribes, grouped by historians under the 
name of Algonkins. It was this people that 
the first whites came in contact with. The 
Algonkins are the people who are asso- 
ciated with the history of John Smith, 
William Penn, the Dutch in New York, 
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Poca- 
Massasoit, 
the 
Indian wars—King Philip, Tecumseh, and 


and the Pilgrims in New England. 
hontas was an  Algonkin. 
Samoset, and the great leaders of 


Pontiac—were all Algonkins. In Central 
New York lived in historic times another 
people—the Iroquois, who at one period 
dominated many Algonkin tribes far to 
the south of them. The author's story of 
the internecine wars of the aboriginal 
Indians of New York shows original 
search and forms a valuable addition to 
the growing literature on the subject. 

A separate chapter is assigned to Sir 
William Johnson, whose remarkable career 
and achievements entitle him to a higher 
place in colonial history than that generally 
accorded him. His figure now appears in 
American history as one of the first of the 
empire-builders, a man who seems to have 
been raised up providentially to cope sue- 
cessfully with the difficult conditions of 
the time. The struggle of France and 
England for supremacy in the New World 

-that conflict which now assumes so large 
a place in the perspectives of history—is 
sketched with admirable skill. Next comes 
the story of the Dutch in New York, told 
with a freshness that gives new zest to the 
familiar tale. The history of New York 
as an English colony ruled for one hundred 
years by a governor appointed by the 
British Crown follows in due order. 

The story is so complete as almost to 
touch contemporaneous events, and _ it 
concludes with an interesting account of 
New York’s réle in American education 
and of its great public-school system. 


re- 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Sibert, William L., and John F. Stevens. The 
Construction of the Panama Canal. With illus- 


trations. Pp. x-339. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
$2 net. 
This volume deals with details and 


intricacies of the work of canal-construc- 
tion. The authors have made a valuable 
contribution to a rapidly growing litera- 
ture. The book takes rank with authorita- 
tive treatises on the subject, being the 
joint work of two engineers who personally 
conducted great operations. It would be 
difficult to imagine an account possessing 
better claims to authority. Brigadier- 
General Sibert was in charge of the actual 
construction of the Gatun locks and dam 
and all of the work on the Atlantic division, 
and Mr. John F. Stevens was chief en- 
gineer during the important preparatory 
period while the great plant was being 
designed, the working force assembled, 
and the Panama Railroad rehabilitated. 
These two men have written a plain, 
untechnical story which is designed to give 
the general reader a clear conception of the 
actual construction of what they describe 
as “‘probably the greatest material con- 


tribution: of any nation to the world’s 
commerce.”” The gigantic character of the 
undertaking and the seemingly insur- 


mountable difficulties grappled with and 
triumphed over stand out vividly in clear 
pages of description. The authors record 
some interesting phenomena which at- 
tended the creation of Gatun Lake. The 
filling of the artificial lake permanently 
submerged 164 square miles of territory, 
making a permanent change in the topog- 
raphy of the country. ‘‘Many square 
miles of swamp were permanently flooded 
by the lake, and a large portion of this 
old swamp-bottom, made up of submerged 
logs and decayed vegetation, with high 
grass growing therein, rose with the lake 
and gave the appearance of large bodies 
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of land or islands in the lake. . . . Deer 
were found on some of these floating 
islands.” 

Turley, Charles. The Voyages of Captain Scott. 
Retold from “‘The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery,’” and 
Scott’s Last Expedition. With an introduction by 


Sir James M. Barrie. With illustrations. Octavo, 
pp. viii-440. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net. 


Heroism sealed by martyrdom—of how 
very few may such an epitaph be written? 
Scott was of the breed of Englishmen 
whose lives show the British character 
in its finest phase, and whose achievements 
explain England’s far-flung Empire. It is 
not yet four years since the world was 
startled by the news of the loss of Captain 
Scott and his companions in the antarctic. 
The party had reached the South Pole after 
a series of incredible efforts and privations, 
only to be overtaken by death in the 
moment of triumph. The details of the 
tragedy are inexpressibly pathetic. They 
are here told simply and, as far as possible, 
in Seott’s own words taken from his 
diaries. The book, it seems, was written 
at the instance of Lady Scott, the ex- 
plorer’s wife, and therefore has some of the 
merits of an autobiography. Sir J. M. 
Barrie, in an introduction, gives an interest- 
ing account of the explorer’s boyhood and 
early life, wherein are foreshadowed those 
fine qualities which are so prominent in his 
later distinguished career. The story of 
“The Last March,” told partly in the last 
letters of the dying explorer and written 
while death was slowly settling down upon 
himself and his companions, is pathetic in 
the extreme. There is something inexpress- 
ibly sad and tragic in these words taken 
from one of his last letters: ‘‘Had. we 
lived, I should have had a tale to tell of 
the hardihood, endurance, and courage of 
my companions which would have stirred 
the heart of every Englishman. These 
rough notes and our dead bodies must tell 
the tale.’ ; 


Forbes, B. C. Finance, Business, and _ the 
Business of Life. Pp. 330. Published by the 
Author, New York American, New York. $1.50. 

This volume, from the pen of one of the 
best known of recent. financial writers in 
this country, will be of real interest not 
only to those concerned in financial mat- 
ters, but to all young men looking for 
sound advice which would help in making 
them better business men and better 
citizens. The author has a style which 
is unique and extremely readable. Talks 
which he had with men prominent in the 
railroad and financial world, and which he 
reports in his book, give interesting side- 
lights into their characters and tend to 
show that big business and broad humanity 
frequently go hand in hand. The pref- 
ace consists of a series of letters from 
Judge Gary, F. A. Vanderlip, and Samuel 
Rea. They are interesting because giving 
commendation to various ideas which the 
author has put forth in the book. 


Ward, Sir A. W. (Litt.D.), and Waller, A. R. 
(M.A.), [Editors]. The Cambridge History of 
English Literature. Vol. XII. The Romantic 
Revival (The Nineteenth Century). Large 8vo. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The editorial comprehensiveness, thor- 
oughness, and catholicity displayed in 
former volumes of this encyclopedic work 
are again manifest in the present volume. 
The larger topics treated are: Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Hazlitt, Lamb, the 
Landors, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Jane 
Austen, the Lesser Poets and Novelists, the 
Oxford Movement, The Growth of Liberal 
Theology, Historians and Scholars, Anti- 
quaries and Bibliographers. Not the least 
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Impels me to declare 
You're sure to gain 
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@ From this good Campbell fare.” 
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Think of all the good things that go into this 
wholesome Campbell “kind.” Think what you gain 
by using it. See if you don’t say that there could 
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Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


The choice meaty ox tails we use are specially 
selected of medium size—this size being best for 
soup making. And we prepare them in the daintiest 
and most inviting shape. 


These nourishing sliced joints, in a rich whole- 
tomato purée, are combined with yellow turnips, 
carrots, barley, celery and spices—all delicately 
flavored with a fine dry Spanish sherry imported by 
us particularly for this use. 


No trouble for you to prepare this delicious com- 
bination. No waste of time nor of fuel. A savory 
satisfying dish alreddy cooked and in three minutes 
ready for your table without labor or fuss. Hadn't 
you better order a supply from your grocer today? 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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This machine—prints five thousand exact 
duplicates of a letter or form an hour. First 


copies ready within fifteen minutes. Your typist can 
operate it—saving time, money, trouble. And the cost for the 
electrically driven machine is only one hundred and sixty dollars. 
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opens new and big possibilities for forward work 
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interesting chapter in the volume is on 
‘“Reviews and Magazines in the Early 
Years of the Nineteenth Century,” dealing 
with the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views, Blackwood’s, and the London Maga- 
zine, and kindred publications, and with 
the noted productions which first saw light 
therein. Of course, there is no accurately 
measured, scientifically determined test of 
what is good or best in literature. In the 
last resort, the judgment is, and must be, 
subjective. The two things, perhaps, that 
may be demanded of a critic are a large- 
minded, appreciative attitude toward his 
subject, and that knowledge of literary 
form and substance that warrants at least 
a respectful hearing of his opinion. Judged 
by these standards, the present volume 
calls only for praise—to criticize the find- 
ings would be but to exercise individual 
(subjective) judgment. George Saints- 
bury, Harold Child, Archdeacon Hutton, 
Sir A. W. Ward, and Sir John Edwin 
Saunders are among the contributors. 
One slight blemish may be pointed out: 
‘‘Robertson Smith’? appears in the table 
of contents, p. viii, ‘‘William Robertson 
Smith’ in the text. The latter form should 
always be used. 


Methley, Violet. Camille Desmoulins: ! 
Biography. [Illustrated. Pp. 332. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1915. 

A comprehensive and interesting biog- 
raphy is this of one of the early stars of the 
French Revolution, who, for the cause of 
liberty, sacrificed life and happiness, and 
whose life convinces one that at heart he 
was loyal. Camille Desmoulins character- 
ized himself as a ‘‘weather-cock.’”’ The 
author divides his life into four parts— 
blown upon first by ‘“‘The North Wind”’; 
secondly, ‘‘The West Wind’’; thirdly, ‘‘The 
East Wind”’; and last, ‘‘The South Wind” 
—each illustrating his receptivity to outside 
influences, and frankly acknowledging his 
faults and unstintedly praising his virtues. 
The book gives, withal, a clear idea of the 
personality of the great republican and 
his relations to Mirabeau, Danton, Marat, 
Brissot, Robespierre, and.other revolution- 
ists. Camille was never a fluent speaker, 
but as a journalist he had no rival. He 
was fearless where he considered himself 
in the right. The most momentous day 


‘in Camille’s life was the 12th of July, when 


news of Necker’s dismissal from office 
created a dramatic opportunity which he 
utilized to incite the mob to rebellion 
against royalty. From that time he was 
identified with revolts, from the taking of 
the Bastile to the simplest forms of re- 
taliation. With the publication of his 
famous pamphlets, ‘‘La France Libre” 
and the ‘“‘Lanterne,’’ came fame, success, 
and happiness. For many months he was 
the editor and sole contributor of a publi- 
cation called ‘‘ Revolutions de France et de 
Brabant,’ which became an accepted voice 
of the revolution. Gradually Camille be- 
came overbold and independent, allowing 
his greatest fault—-wounded vanity—to 
drive him into thoughtless extremes, in 
opposition to other leaders and their advice. 
Editing Vieux Cordelier became a fixt 
purpose with him even after the other 
revolutionists withdrew their support. 
When he realized the terrible consequences 
of some of his articles he began to plead 
for a committee of clemency, and thereby 
came under suspicion of the fickle mob and 
was arrested at the instigation of his 
whilom friend and critic, Robespierre, and 
was executed with Danton when only 
thirty-three years old. It seems sacrilege 
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to speak of his home-life, which was ideal 
and beautiful. His wife, Lucille Duplessis, 
tho ten years his junior, loved him de- 
votedly and thought his every act and 
thought perfect. She went to her own 
death, happy at the thought of a reunion 
with her beloved, even tho their little son 
Horace was left to the mercies of her 
mother. One reealls Carlyle’s words: 
“Adieu thou Camille: worthy to have 
been something better.” 

Olcott, Frances Jenkins. More Tales from the 
Arabian Nights. Illustrated. Pp. 274. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1915. $1.50. 

Miss Olcott is a high authority on chil- 
dren’s reading and has arranged here a 
second volume of ‘‘Arabian Nights’ En- 
tertainment,’’ for which ‘‘ Willy Pogany” 
has made fascinating pictures. Stories of 
priceless jewels, subterranean treasures, ex- 
aggerated but thrilling adventures, painted 
with Oriental fancy and imagination, ro- 
mances in magnificent palaces, surrounded 
with gardens of exquisite and sweet-scented 
flowers—all kinds of wonderful tales are 
told. Freed from coarseness, they appeal 
to children of all ages. The Arab’s respect 
for the wisdom of old age and his love of 
hospitality inculcate good principles. One 
may envy the child who, for the first time, 
reads these stories of love and adventure. 

Bostwick, Arthur E. The Making of an Ameri- 
ean’s Library. Pp. 154. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1915. $1. 

Dr. Bostwick’s collection of essays first 
appeared in The Bookman. He is the 
librarian of the St. Louis publie library. 
The meaning of the essays is clearly in- 
dicated by their titles: ‘* Books as Room- 
mates,” .“‘The Art of Browsing,” ‘A 
Literary Laboratory,’ ‘“‘The Boy and the 
Book,” ‘‘ Reeuperative Bibliophily.”” The 
author’s ideas are all based on common 
sense and are the results of his large ex- 
perience. They should be helpful to any 
one who desires a ‘‘library of real service, 
and not mere show.” He warns against 
the agent with of books, advises 
literary browsing and a freedom to take 
mental food when and where we can. To 
him the library is “‘a testing-laboratory for 
book-purchasers.”’ 


“sets” 





How It Was.—“‘ In obedience to the uni- 
versal mandate and innate instinet which, 
with irresisting alluring magnetism, is ever 
drawing into juxtaposition the beauteous 
and chivalrous, the brave and the gay, 
softly and sweetly as the song of sirens; 
but nevertheless unerringly and eternally 
as the mariner’s compass is ever seeking 
the pole, until in the process of time two 
existences, two lives, two individualities 
which have hitherto flowed on each in its 
independent course through the vicissi- 
tudes of this mundane sphere; even as two 
mountain rivulets have rippled on separ- 
ately and thoughtlessly over their pebbly 
beds through sunshine and shadow until 
at last, escaping from their mountain fast- 
nesses, they emerge upon the surrounding 
plain to blend together into a single 
purling brook destined forever more to 
travel as a single ribbon of crystalline 
clearness toward the great ocean of 
futurity; two of our Pierce acquaintances 
on Sunday last amalgamated their earthly 
existence into one harmonious entirety, 
when Johnnie Evans and Miss Nora 
Briggs, at the home of the bride, there, 
upon the hymeneal altar, said the fateful 
words which bind the twain as one.”— 
From the Green County Record. 
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All the Wild Game 
You Want 


OR many years we in 

America have spent 

much time bemoaning 
the disappearance of our 
feathered game. But the fact 
that we have little game to 
shoot and little to eat is due 
solely to our own lack of ini- 
tiative. We shou/d have an 
abundance of game in the 
fields and on the market. We 
may obtain such an abun- 
dance by creating a supply 
equal to the demand. This 
can be done by increasing 
nature’s output through 
game farming. And more- 
over, the demand may be 
much greater than at present, 
and still be easily met. 

We have the land available to make 
America the greatest game producing 
country in the world. Utilize it, and 
everyone will have-more opportunities 
to indulge in field sports. There will 
be more shooting forall of us, whether 
or not we have access to a pre- 
serve, because game that is raised for 
sporting purposes can not be confined 
in any restricted area. Wherever 
game is intensively cultivated, we find 
improved shooting in all the surround- 
ing territory. 


Game Farming a 


To anyone who hasasmallamount 
of land, game farming will prove 
profitable. The demand for eggs and 
for breeding stock is much greater than 
the supply, and will be for years to 
come. Pheasant eggs sell today at 
from $20 to $25 a hundred. Live 
birds bring from $5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, 
game farming will either provide . 
sport, or profit from those who will 
pay for sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possi- 
bility of enjoying hunting near home. 





Ring-Necked 
Pheasant 

First imported 

from China in 

1881.Now being 

& bred in fairly 





Profitable Industry 


To everyone who shoots, it will 
bring increased pleasure afield. 

Game farming means an addition 
to our food supply that will be 
welcome to all. 

But this subject is too big to be 
properly treated in this spaces If you 
are interested in it, write for the book, 
““Game Farming for Profit and 
Pleasure,’’ which will be sent to you 
without cost. It tells of the subject 
in a most interesting and informative 
manner. It is well worth reading. 
Write for it. Use the coupon below. 


Game Breeding Department, Room 90 
HERCULES POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Manufacturers of Explosives; Infallible and ‘‘F. C.** Smokeless Shotgun Powders; 
L. & R. Orange Extra Black Sporting Powder; Dynamite for farming. 








Game Breeding Department, Room 9: 


= 


y, Wi g Delaware 





ercules Powder C 













Gentlemen:—Please send me a copy of Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure. 


in game breeding from the standpoint of ...........- 
Very truly yours, 


1 am interested 
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Complete 
Motor Cars 


N addition to the element of convenience, 

motoring can and rightly should be a pleasure 

and recreation—free from the endless - annoy- 
ances due to inadequate equipment. 


It is true that electric starting and lighting sys- 
tems, demountable rims and other refinements 
can be purchased and added to the car that 
lacks these devices. But experience has shown 
that to buy the entire and finished car from 
one manufacturer is not only less expensive, 
but much more satisfactory in that responsi- 
bility for the whole product can be centered 
in one institution. 


Maxwell Motor Cars, being otherwise de- 
signed to earn and retain the approval of par- 
ticular people, are, of course, provided with 
every accessory of established merit that would 
add to the convenience and comfort of their 
owners. 





One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster : é - $635 
Five-Passenger Touring Car ‘ 655 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top)  « Va 
Two-Passenger nog a P ° 865 
Six-Passenger Town Car ° d ¢ - 915 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f.0.b. Windsor 
































































CURRENT POETRY 





HENEVER a poet has been willing 

to devote his energy and his art to 
the task of telling stories, he has found an 
appreciative audience. Why so few modern 
writers are willing to do this it is difficult 
to conjecture. The ballad, the narrative 
in verse, is a dignified and important poetic 
form; surely our poets need not feel them- 
selves superior to the sort of writing that 
chiefly occupied the attention of Homer 
and Vergil. 

The fact remains, however, that while 
there are many poets who are eager to 
reveal, to preach, and to apostrophize, 
few are willing to tell stories. Kipling, 
Masefield, Alfred Noyes, Wilfrid Gibson— 
these are almost the only conspicuous 
writers of narrative poetry. A list of dis- 
tinguished writers of lyrics would be many 
times greater. It is, therefore, specially 
pleasant to come upon a young poet who 
tells a story in verse, and tells it inter- 
estingly and beautifully. It is a savage 
tale of savage days that Mr. Benét has 
chosen for the exercise of his art, and he 
handles it with appropriate directness. 
“The Hemp” has the excellences of a 
deftly wrought short story, and it has also 
the warmth of color, the emotional con- 
centration, and the imaginative vigor 
which are the proper attributes of poetry. 
We take it from The Century Magazine. 


THE HEMP 
(A Virginia Legend) 
By STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 
THE PLANTING OF THE HEMP 


Captain Hawk scourged clean the seas 
(Black is the gap below the plank) 

From the Great North Bank to the Caribbees 
(Down by the marsh the hemp grows rank). 


His fear was on the seaport towns, 

The weight of his hand held hard the downs. 
And the merchants curst him, bitter and black, 
For a red flame in the sea-fog’s wrack 

Was all of their ships that might come back 


For all he had one word alone, 
One clod of dirt in their faces thrown, 
“‘The hemp that shall hang me is not grown!"’ 


His name bestrode the seas like Death. 
The waters trembled at his breath. 


This is the tale of how he fell, 
Of the long sweep and the heavy swell, 


And the rope that dragged him down to hell. 


The fight’was done, and the gutted ship, 
Stript like a shark the sea-gulls strip, 


Lurched blindly, eaten out with flame, 





Back to the land from where she came, 
A skimming horror, an eyeless shame. 


And Hawk stood upon his quarter-deck, 
And saw the sky and saw the wreck. 


Below, a butt for sailors’ jeers, 
White as the sky when a white squall nears, 
Huddled the crowd of the prisoners. 


Over the bridge of the tottering plank, 
Where the sea shook and the gulf yawned blank, 
They shrieked and struggled and dropt and sank, 


Pinioned arms and hands bound fast. 
One girl alone was left at last. 










Sir Henry Gaunt was a mighty lord. 
He sat in state at the Council board; 






The governors were as naught to him. 
From one rim to the other rim 
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Of his great plantations, flung out wide 
Like a purple cloak, was a full month’s ride 


Life and death in his white hands lay, 
And his only daughter stood at bay, 
Trapt like a hare in the toils that day. 


He sat at wine in his gold and his lace, 
And far away, in a bloody place, 
Hawk came near, and she covered her face. 


He rode in the fields, and the hunt was brave, 
And far away his daughter gave 

A shriek that the seas cried out to hear, 

And he could not see and he could not save. 


Her white soul withered in the mire 

As paper shrivels up in fire, 

And Hawk laughed, and he kissed her mouth, 
And her body he took for his desire. 


THE GROWING OF THE HEMP 


Sir Henry stood in the manor room, 
And his eyes were hard gems in the gloom. 


And he said, ‘‘Go dig me furrows five 
Where the green marsh creeps like a thing alive— 
There at its edge, where the rushes thrive.” 


And where the furrows rent the ground, 
He sowed the seed of hemp around. 


And the blacks shrink back and are sore afraid 
At the furrows five that rib the glade, 
And the voodoo work of the master’s spade. 


For a cold wind blows from the marshland near, 
And white things move, and the night grows drear, 
And they chatter and crouch and are sick with fear. 


But down by the marsh, where the gray slaves glean, 
The hemp sprouts up, and the earth és seen 
Veiled with a tenuous mist of green. 


And Hawk still scourges the Caribbees, 
And many. men kneel at his knees. 


Sir Henry sits in his house alone, 
And his eyes are hard and dull like stone. 


And the waves beat, and the winds roar, 
And all things are as they were before. 


And the days pass, and the weeks pass, 
And nothing changes but the grass. 


But down where the fireflies are like eyes, 
And the damps shudder, and the mists rise, 
The hemp-stalks stand up toward the skies. 


And down from the poop of the pirate ship 
A body falls, and the great sharks grip. 


Innocent, lovely, go in grace! 
At last there is peace upon your face. 


And Hawk laughs loud as the corpse is thrown, 
“The hemp that shall hang me is not grown!"’ 


Sir Henry’s face is iron to mark, 
And he gazes ever in the dark. 


And the days pass, and the weeks pass, 
And the world is as it always was. 


But down by the marsh the sickles beam, 
Glitter on glitter, gleam on gleam, 
And the hemp falls down by the stagnant stream. 


And Hawk beats up from the Caribbees, 
Swooping to pounce in the Northern seas. 


Sir Henry sits sunk deep in his chair, 
And white as his hand is grown his hair. 


And the days pass, and the weeks pass, 
And the sands roll from the hour-glass. 


But down by the marsh in the blazing sun 
The hemp is smoothed and twisted and spun, 
The rope made, and the work done. 


THE USING OF THE HEMP 


Captain Hawk scourged clean the seas 
(Black is the gap below the plank) 
From the Great North Bank to the Caribbees 
(Down by the marsh the hemp grows rank). 
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Investigate 
Reinforced Concrete 


Compare it with steel construction and with 
mill construction for your next building. 

Reinforced concrete is fireproof—it protects 
your business and employees against fire and 
secures low insurance rates; is permanent—low 
after-costs, repairs and depreciation; affords excel- 
lent working conditions—sanitation, good light 
and ventilation—and is quickly constructed. Rein- 
forced concrete has many other advantages, and 
costs far less in the long run, for most industrial 
buildings, than either steel or mill construction. 


Information on Reinforced Concrete 


We have a book on industrial buildings of 
reinforced concrete—stating advantages, costs, time 
needed to erect, etc.—with descriptions and illus- 
trations. It will help you determine, in consultation 
with your architect,the advantages of reinforced 
concrete for your business. It is free on request— 
use the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


30 Broad St., New York Corn Exchange Bank Bldg., Chicago 
Philadelphia Boston St.Louis Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 
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IN THIS BIG, BEAUTIFUL CAR, and at a price that is 
well within the reach of the prudent buyer, you obtain 
all those essentials—and to a degree you have learned to 
expect only in cars made and guaranteed by the Reo Folk. 

STRENGTH WITHOUT SUBSTANCE is unattainable 
—impossible. Power without strength in the chassis to hold 
that power is —useless as well as mischievous. Speed ina car 
that lacks strength inevitably spells high maintenance cost. 

STABILITY, LONGEVITY, can only be obtained by a nice 
relation of power in the motor and strength in the chassis. 

WE REO FOLK have been an exception to the rule in that 
we have never made of Extreme Lightness a fetish. Have 
never followed it to the extreme—the danger point. 


REO CARS ARE LIGHT, BUT not light to the p 
of flimsiness. (Note that important distinction). 


IN OUR LONG EXPERIENCE we have found ext 
lightness to be incompatible with longevity—lasting qual 
and low maintenance cost. 


OF COURSE there’s always a temptation to achieve a sett 
efficiency by the simple expedient of lessening the wé 
of the chassis and body the motor must pull. But wei 
never succumbed to the lure. 


REO MOTOR CAR COM 
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-pm@—E MAINTAIN that no car of equal power to this Reo THOSE BUYERS WHO ARE attracted by spectacular 
Six but made lighter, can possibly endure for as many years _ performances over brief periods do not select Reos. Those 
and cost as little from year to year to operate and to maintain. who desire dependability, and consider cost of upkeep, con- 


t&% OVERSIZE IN ALL VITAL PARTS”—the Reo stitute the great and ever increasing Reo clientele. 

# Factor of Safety—necessarily calls for a few ounces more in REO STANDARDS HAVE PROVEN to be best for 
those parts and a few (and only a few) pounds more in the the buyer. And the more prudent class of buyers have 
total weight of the car. But— ‘come to appreciate that fact thoroughly—as is evidenced 

BYE DIFFERENCE IN STABILITY, in dependability, in by the tremendous demand for Reos. 

"® durability, and above all in cost of upkeep and repairs, is ATT, WINTER the factory has been unable to get even 

ft of all proportion to the slight difference in weight one car ahead of the day-to-day demand. So if you’d have 
between Reo cars and others. a Reo and have it when you'll want it, your order must 


be placed well in advance of that date. Today won’t be 


, LANSING, MICHIGAN a minute t00 soon. 
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Royal Master Model 10 
Price $100 


typewriter you will not have 


to “trade-out”—and why 





Write for “Facts 
About the 
*Trade-Out’” 


—a little book which doesn’t 
mince words in telling the 
story of the typewriter. 
Every typewriter owner or 
user should have it. We 
want to place a copy in your 
hands. A postal will bring 
it to you free. 


HE Royal Typewriter does 

not have to be ““traded-out’’ 

—because it is built for long 
life and finest work. 


The very oks of the Royal convince you 
that the master-workmen who make it, 
build endurance into it, build the capability 
for best work into it, build into it that 
superiority which ends the necessity for 
‘‘trading-out.”’ 


Only the most exact, correct scientific design 
and construction could insure the unfailing 
responsiveness, the precise harmony of all 
moving parts which result in perfect press- 
work for which the Royal is famous. 


Compare the Work 


Compare the work done on the Royal. 
Note the clean, clearcut typewriting; the 
exact, properly-spaced lines; the smooth, 
even presswork which carries with it the 
undoubted impression of. class. 

Compare the ease with which the work is done. 
Nothing but master-workmanship could build 
a machine which takes the ‘‘grind’”’ out of type- 
writing, and always turns out work of super-class. 
Compare the convenience of the Royal. It type- 
writes letters, cards and does billing and charging 
—all on the one machine and without a single 
extra attachment. 

Investigate the Royal. Study it from all angles. 
You will quickly appreciate why the demand for 
it is testing every resource of the model Royal 
factory. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 


308 Royal Typewriter Building, 364 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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He sailed in the broad Atlantic track, 
And the ships that saw him came not back. 


And once again, where the west tides ran, 
He stooped to harry a merchantman. 


He bade her stop. Ten guns spake true 
From her hidden ports, and a hidden crew, 
Lacking his great ship through and through. 


Dazed and dumb with the sudden death, 
He scarce had time to draw a breath 


Before the grappling-irons bit deep, 
And the boarders slew his crew like sheep. 


Hawk stood up straight, his breast to the steel; 
His cutlas made a bloody wheel. 


His cutlas made a wheel of flame. 
They shrank before him as he came. 


And the bodies fell in a choking crowd, 
And still he thundered out aloud, 


“The hemp that shall hang me is not grown!”"’ 
They fled at last. He was left alone. 


Before his foe Sir Henry stood. 
“The hemp is grown, and my word made good!’’ 


And the cutlas clanged with a hissing whir 
On the lashing blade of the ravier. 


Hawk roared and charged like a maddened buck. 
As the cobra strikes, Sir Henry struck, 

Pouring his life in a single thrust, 

And the cutlas shivered to sparks and dust. 


Sir Henry stood on the blood-stained deck, 
And set his foot on his foe’s neck. 


Then from the hatch, where the rent decks slope 
Where the dead roll and the wounded grope, 
He dragged the serpent of the rope. 


The sky was blue, and the sea was still, , 
The waves lapped softly, hill on hill, 

And between.one wave and another wave 
The doomed man’s cries were little and shrill. 


The sea was blue, and the sky was calm; 

The air dript with a golden balm. 

Like a wind-blown fruit between sea and sun, 
A black thing writhed at a yard-arm. 


Slowly then, and awesomely, 

The ship sank, and the gallows-tree, 

And there was naught between sea and sun— 
Naught but the sun and the sky and the sea. 


But down by the marsh where the fever breeds, 
Only the water chuckles and pleads; 

For the hemp clings fast to a dead man’s throat, 
And blind Fate gathers back her seeds 


The name and purposes of Farm, Stock, 
and Home are not likely to prove irre- 
sistibly attractive to the seeker after 
poetry. And yet on the first page of a 
recent issue of this publication we find a 
distinguished poetic utterance, a poem not 
inferior in technique and strength to many 
a contribution to the most dignified of our 
literary monthlies. It is safe to prophesy 
that its author will be heard from again. 


OUR FATHERS 
By Huexu J. HuGHES 


We are the sons of our fathers— 
Passionate, free, and bold; 

Bred of the storm of battle, 
Cast in their mighty mold; 

Proud of their ancient glory, 
Strong with their ancient might, 

Reared with their world-winning story 
Sung in our ears at night, 

And we, as the sons of our fathers, 
Must live by the ancient light. 


Our fathers they smote the forest, 
Our fathers they bridged the sea; 

Our fathers came down and built the town 
Where the myriad peoples be. 
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One hand on the sword-hilt riding, 
And one to Jabor withal, 

They loved and fought, and they won, God wot! 
A place and a home for all. 

And we, as the sons of our fathers, 
Must follow the ancient call. 


Our fathers sang, and their singing 
Was sweeter than prophets’ words; 
Our fathers rejoiced, and their gladness 
Was lit by their leaping swords; 
One God, one land, one woman, 
And these with their lives to ward, 
They blazed their way from the Eastland gray 
By mountain and sea bestarred, 
And we, as the sons of our fathers, 
We, too, have the Three to guard. 


Our fathers bequeathed us honor 
And the glory of toil and song, 
And the deathless joy of longing, 
And hearts for the battle strong; 
And our faith, and a land, and our women, 
And the children that round us rise, 
And by God’s good grace we will purge the race 
Of wrong, lest their glory dies, 
That a fairer land than our fathers planned 
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May for our children rise. 


From a recent issue of the London Natzon 
we quote this curious poetic dialog. Mrs. 
Shorter has seldom written more thought- 
fully or more interestingly. 


PROGRESS, 1914-15 
By DoRA SIGERSON SHORTER 


“Lo! I am athirst,’’ said the brown earth, 
“ And I would drink my fill.’’ 

* Have I not slaked thee,”’ cried the gray skies, 
“From river, stream, and rill?”’ 


“T would have wine,”’ said the hot earth, 
“Red wine from hearts afire.”’ 

“Lo! thou shalt arise,”’ cried the fierce sun, 
“Clad in a new attire.” 


* My fruit abundant,”’ said the fair earth, 
‘As never seen before. 
“‘Gladly shall I bear,’’ cried the proud tree, 
“That ripe and luscious store.”’ 


“My cloth so radiant,”’ said the vain earth, 
“Shall wrap me in its sheen.” 

‘Deeply shall we weave,” cried the slim grass, 
“In tender gold and green.” 


“Lo! I am athirst,”’ said the hot earth, 
**And I would quench my fears,”’ 

“Then thou shalt taste,”’ cried the young maid, 
“The bitter sweet of tears.” 


“Have I not held them,”’ said the old earth, 
“The dead unto my heart,” 

“Under my white robe,”’ cried the chill wind, 
“So a new spring should start.” 


“Men must pale and die,’’ said the black earth, 
“So men may rise and live”’ 

“Ana I was born thus,”’ cried the great town; 
“In blood they slew to give.”’ 


‘Grant to me red wine,”’ said the brown earth, 
“Else do I droop and tire.” 

“ As in the great past,’’ cried the pale hills, 
“We drank of hearts afire.” 





“In war have I grown,” said the fierce earth, 
“Man against his brother.” 
““Death’s sheaves have fed thee,’’ said the green 
woods, 
“Beast slaying one the other.” 


” 


“T have built my state,’’ said the proud earth, 
“In strife and foul dissension’’ ; 

“Thy church uprising,” cried the gray rocks, 
“From blood and hot contention.” 


“Lo! I am athirst,’’ sighed the brown earth, 
“Grant me red wine to spend.” 

“As it was in the beginning,’’ said the great hills, 

“And shall be to the end.”’ 














A er a PACKLESS 
No packing, 
ae no leaking 
of vapor or water. 
A single turn and 
the heatisonor off. 
Installed at top of 
radiator—no 
stooping. 





B DUNHAM RADIATOR 
TRAP. Does away with 
all pounding in pipes. 
Radiator heats immedi- 
ately allover. No hissing 
air valve to spurt water. 


c pean THERMOSTAT. 

Set the Thermo- 
stat at degree 
of heat desired 
during day and 
at night. Set 
hoursof control 
as you would an 
alarm clock. 
That’s all. No 
further atten- 
tion needed. 
Dampers will 
automatically 
open when more 
heat is needed 
and close when 
desired warmth 
is obtained. 











ow often 


have you 
wishe 


that 


you could get that last hour of 
sleep —the hour you lost by 
having to get up to tend the fire? 


That the radiators would stop 
knocking, pounding and hissing ? 


That you could turn the heat 
on or off without stooping and 
without wrist-tiring turning? 


DUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 





realizes every single one of these wishes. 
Because of the Dunham Thermostat you get 
that extra hour of sleep. For it automati- 
cally assures any desired temperature at 
your hour of rising (or any other hour) 
without your even thinking of the fire. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap prevents 
knocking and pounding in radiators. For 
it automatically expels the cause of the 
noise—air and water. Jt does away with 
the spurting, hissing air valve. 


The Dunham Inlet Valve enables you to 
turn the heat either on or off, with a single 
turn, without even stooping. 


You can’t know real home comfort or 
coal economy until you install a Dunham. 
If you are building a new home or moving 
into another apartment, make sure that it ts 
heated by the Dunham System. Any steam 
fitter can Dunhamize your present heating 
system at a wonderfully low cost and with 
little inconvenience to you. 

Any Dunham office will be pleased to 
give your needs individual study, to furnish 
you precise information as to cost and best 
methods of installation. Send for our 
booklet, the “3 H’s.” It throws a new 
light on the heating problem. 


Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
BRANCHES : 

Portland, Me. Pittsburgh Minneapolis Denver 
Boston Cleveland Da rt 
Rochester . li | ag loines 5 a ag City 
Philadelphia Indi i it. Louis po 
Washington, D.C. Louisville Kansas City Portland 
Atlanta Milwaukee Fort Worth Los Angeles 


C. A. Durham Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Branch Offices: 
Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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tire of like rated size, 
bought in the open 
market. 

If the Goodyear S-V 
fails to cost less per 
mile than the other, 
we will refund you its 


full purchase price— 
making the Goodyear 












The S-V Makes Good 
Or It’s Free 


The Goodyear S-V demonstration 
has established positive records of 
S-V lower cost per mile; and in 
doing so has removed the costly 
doubt and uncertainty that once 
beset truck tire buyers. 


On April 1 the offer stated abov- 
will be withdrawn, because busi- 
ness men now know and accept 
the S-V on the basis of actual 
service-performance. 


However, if you are still unwilling to 
let these definite records guide your 
tire buying, there is yet time to test 
the S-V as thousands of truck tire 
buyers have done. 


Get in touch with any Goodyear Branch, 
which will be glad to supply details 
of the demonstration and cost-facts 
that will show you what to expect 


from the S-V. 
TheGoodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 
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jFLES AND Just Published. 
The latest, greatest Single Volume on j 
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Greetings to Brush Dealers—Here’s the long-haired, world-renowned 
gentleman who always suits brush users and builds up your business 


The largest wholesale dealers inBrushes in the United States buy exclusively 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


THE UNITED STATES NAVY has made its largest and most extensive 
purchases of es several times» 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S. A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 
Whiting-Adams Brushes Awarded Sold Medal, Highest Award, Panama Pacific Exposition, 1915 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





GERMANY’S DINNER 
I UMORS continually are declaring 
that the Germans have been forced 
to make their Apfelkuchen out of potato- 
peelings, or that sawdust, stewed and 
slightly flavored with paprika, has become 
the staple diet on meatless days. But in 
the neighboring column, or in next day’s 
paper, appears quite as positive a state- 
ment that the German race since the war 
began has gained an average of 1.70614 
kilograms in weight per man, woman, and 
child, and that the storehouses throughout 
the Empire can not possibly hold more 
than enough provisions for ten years in 
advance, necessitating devotion of much 
capital and expensive labor to the building 
of additional ones. The question grows 
larger and larger in our minds—What is 
the true condition of Germany’s larder, 
and is Germany “starving”? or not? 
‘Really,’ answers one correspondent, ‘‘it 
has never been hungry since the war 
began.”’ This is Garet Garrett, who writes 
for the New York Times, and who gives 
evidence of an intimate acquaintance with 
the country and its people. He is the 
man who told the Germans our true opin- 
ion of Germany’s line of action in the 
war, and it is difficult to believe that so 
valiant an apostle of truth should deceive 
us in this smaller matter. Reading his 
story we become convinced, as he most 
apparently is, that, while economy is the 
order of the day, there is still plenty. We 
are reminded that Germany in peace-times 
produced 85 per cent. of what she ate, and 
that, with wastes stopt and a healthful 
reduction of her former tremendous meals, 
the lost 15 per cent. is more than made 
up. The greatest change that the traveler 
notices on entering Germany, he says, is 
in the texture of the bread. After the 
beautiful white Dutch bread, the Kriegs- 
brot, which you must buy with a bread- 
check, seems ominous. So do the signs 
everywhere, urging the need of thrift. Yet 
when you sit down to your first meal your 
spirits inevitably rise. This is not star- 
vation-diet. As we read: 

The cutlet is very good, the gravy rich, 
the potatoes delicious, the coffee only 
Prussian—and the cost is, altogether, 2 
marks and 60 pfennigs; that is, about 
75 eents. This is really not so bad, and, 
on second scrutiny, the people look not in 
the least undernourished. On the rail- 
way-station counter are cakes and things 
like pies, and ham and cheese, and sausage- 
sandwiches. In the dining-car, proceed- 
ing toward Berlin, the bread is lighter, 
in the form of rolls, there is anything one 
wants to eat, including butter, and one 
begins to part with one’s recollections of 
the last meal in Holland. At the hotel 
the next morning one receives with break- 
fast his daily bread-card, but here the 
bread is really very good. It is a meatless 
day, the waiter tells ycu. For lunch there 
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are sole and other fish, with plenty of pota- 
toes, and dainty things in sauce; but, of 
course, this is luxurious living. For dinner 
one goes to a popular restaurant to see 
what a meatless day is really like. There 
one has poached eggs, fried potatoes, string- 
beans in sauce, and herring, with coffee and 
very palatable bread, for about 60 cents. 

“Living,” says the pro-German Ameri- 
can resident, “‘is still cheaper in Berlin 
than New York, tho prices have gone up 
about 30 per cent. on the average. Here, 
for example,” pointing it out on the bill 
of fare, ‘‘is a dish at 1 mark and 30 pfennigs 
that was formerly 1 mark; another at 1 
mark 60 pfennigs that was 1 mark 20 
pfennigs before, and so on down the list. 
Beer and wine have not gone up at all.” 

“Yes,” one says, ‘‘but what of the very 
poor? This, after all, is a place where only 
those come who have money to spend. 
How is it in the slums?” 

“There are no slums in Berlin,’’ says 
the American resident. ‘‘But go your- 
self and look at some of the open-air mar- 
kets to-morrow. There you will see what 
the people, the housewives, actually pay 
for food.” 

That one does. On the bank of the 
Spree Canal is one of the largest open-air 
markets, stretching away for many blocks. 
Its patrons are the wage-earners of the 
industries around Berlin. . There is no 
clamoring for food. This now is a meat- 
day, and there is plenty of meat. Roast 
beef is 1 mark 10 pfennigs to 1 mark 20 
pfennigs per pound (25 to 30 cents), and 
yet Some prefer fish. 


These are first impressions, to be sure, 
but they‘ are plentifully confirmed by 
other things that you see, as you stroll 
about the city. Here are two million 
people, war-stricken, cut off from the out- 
side world, and making an extraordinarily 
good “‘best of it.” Mr. Garrett can not 
say that life goes on in quite the same 
free-and-easy way that it did before the 
war began, and yet— 


Life in Berlin objectively is so much less 
off from normal that for truth of emphasis 
one is tempted to say, ‘‘ Yes, almost.’’ 

The difference at night is the most 
noticeable thing. Comforts are about the 
same. On the hotel news-stands and in 
the booksellers’ shops you can buy the 
London Times, The Telegraph, The Daily 
Mail, the New York Times, Tue Literary 
Digest, The Outlook, and some Paris papers. 
The difficulty is to get them into Germany 
in the first place, that is, through the neutral 
mails as far as the German frontier; there 
is no ban upon their circulation afterward. 

Within twenty-four hours after arriving 
at the hotel you have to go in person to 
the nearest police station, give an account 
of yourself and get your passport stamped; 
before leaving you have to go again and 
report your destination. That is a nui- 
sance, but not a hardship. 

Traffic in the streets is not so dense as 
usual. There is a vile smell of benzol 
from the exhaust of motor-cars. On a 
bad night it is a trick to capture a taxicab, 
because the demand exceeds the supply. 
There is the interest of seeing the hitherto 
undiscovered potentiality of a rubber-tire 
for wear. Those on the taxicabs are be- 
lieved now to be indestructible. They wore 
out nominally months ago, and are still 
serving, but not for looks. The deficiency 
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SPORTMANSHIP is fair-minded human competition in 
which the winner gains applause for ability and the spirit 
of his play rather than for mere observance of rules. 


While sportsmanlike performance is primarily a human attainment, it 
has been approached in a few rare epoch~making inventions which 
man has created, where spirit of performance has dominated mere 
mechanism, and where the beauty of the masterpiece and its perfor- 
mance-ability has in sporting appeal lifted the design almost from 
the realm of mechanical things. 


Seri ipps-Dooth 


Scripps-Booth luxurious light cars possess a spirit of design and per-~ 
formance which has placed this car creation on a pedestal separate 
from that of any other motor car mechanism, and has given it that 
purchase~appeal which ina single wonderful season has set it before 
the doors of the most exclusive homes of America. 


4-Cylinder Roadster $825 
8-Cylinder 4 a Passenger $1 175 


Scripps Booth 
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With the Famous Never-Fail 
“na |S AN DBO 
TRIAL 
ad tn ae 2-Compression Starter 
“0 ao. Oy rs ses Differs from all others. Costs nothing to oper- 
pert thoroughly | ate. TURNS CRANK COMPLETE REVO- 
on your own car.) LUTION PAST TWO COMPRESSIONS, 
PAST TWO IGNITION POINTS. Faster 
than you can spin it by ha 
Positively guaranteed to start any motor that can be started 


the crank. New improved 1916 model. Positive release in case 
pt foe bmn Price only $14.00. 30 days’ trial. Booklet free. 


SANDBO STARTER CO., 893 Sandbo Blig., Rock Island, Il. Desiers 
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The “Broker” 
Actual size, roc 








“You're all right— 
**Stick to Girards!’’ 
Sensible advice. And this is the 
viewpoint of the practical modern 
physician. Your own doctor will 
give you the same good counsel 
if he knows the Girard Cigar. 


He knows that this is a mild, harmless, 
delightful smoke ; free from any disturbing 
effect on body or mind. He knows that 


"your nerves 


Never affects your heart 
nor your digestion—arich 
and fragrant blend of real 
Havana tobacco, 
Cuban-grown and mel- 
lowed by age alone. 
You can smoke all the 
Girards you want at any 
time and still retain your 
clear head, steady nerves 
and the efficient razor- 
edge onall yourfaculties. 
Any Girard dealer will 
tell you that the Girard 
is a genuine big-value 
cigar, and worthy of our 
45 years’ reputation for 
honest goods and hon- 
est dealing. If your 
dealer hasn't Girards, he 
will get them for you, if 
you make a point of it. 
Show him this adver- 
tisement. 

Wet 
We 
he will do the same by you. 

14 sizes 
10c straight, and up 
Why wait another day to 
enjoy this unusual cigar > 
Dealers— 

a word with you 
If you arenot handlingGirard 
cigars, or if you are not get- 
ting your good share of the 
big gilt-edge trade which fol- 
mone oepeer deer wher- 
ever itis —t pay you 
to hear what we have to say. 
Write to us for detai 
Write today. 


Antonio Bolg & 
Langsdo 


Philadelphia 
Established 1871 
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number of horse-cabs, and the horses are 
very poor, all the good ones having gone 
to war. There are a great number of ‘‘To- 
let” signs in the windows: ‘“‘Zu Vermieten 
sofort.” There is nothing but paper money 
above small change. 

There are soldiers everywhere. Day 
and night you hear the beating of their 
boot-heels on the pavement, a sound, espe- 
cially in the stillness of the night, which, 
in its hollow, aching, rhythmic harshness, 
seems to hit the chord that vibrates to the 
thought of Prussian power. 

These are the first impressions one will 
get of Berlin in war-time. The wounded 
one expects to see are not so numerous, not 
continually appearing like an oppressive 
presence. You see them only now and then. 


Long before the war there were people’s 
kitchens where wholesome food was served 
at the lowest possible prices. Since the 
war began, their patronage has increased, 
but not out of reason. There the hungry 
on a meatless day may get a bowl of hearty 
barley-soup and a generous plate of sauer- 
kraut and boiled potatoes for 25 pfennigs, 
or between six and seven cents. When meat 
is added the price is raised to ten cents a 
dinner. To these kitchens has been added 
since the war began a place where those 
who have been certified as being unable to 
pay anything may obtain a meal free. We 
are told that this depot is little patronized. 
With amazement we read that— 


A bread-line is unknown. Only the 
women come; they are always clean, re- 
spectable-looking, with clothes in good 
order. At a guess one would say that 
more bread of charity is given in a bad 
winter to the poor in New York alone on 
account of unemployment than is being 
given in all Germany on account of war. 
And the way of giving it is very different. 


After the first week one’s German ac- . 


quaintances, having waited for the effect, 
begin to ask, “‘Are you sure you receive 
enough to eat in Germany?” Excellenz, 
of the Foreign Office, one’s host, observes 
that one is earelessly breaking the hollow 
straws that come with the sherry-cobbler, 
and says, very solemnly: ‘‘ You know, we 
now make bread of straw in Germany.” 
That is technically true. It is one of the 
things they achieved in the laboratories 
when the chemists attacked the food- 
problem, but it is of no great practical 
consequence, because it was never neces- 
sary to be availed of. Excellenz explains 
the process at length, and adds (one might 
have been fooled until then): ‘‘Perhaps 
after you are gone”’ (pointing to the straws), 
“they will be gathered up and saved for 
bread.” Your host at a private table 
pretends on a meatless day to be deeply 
humiliated that the great dish is delicious 
trout swimming in a gorgeous plum-sauce, 
and sighs, ‘‘You see how we have to live 
in Germany.” 

All of this seems, of course, incompatible 
with the facts—first, that Germany has 
protested so vehemently against the efforts 
of England to starve 65,000,000 people, 
making that the justification for her sub- 
marine warfare; and, secondly, that in the 
Reichstag and in the German papers, 
especially the Socialist press, there has 
been a continual outcry against the rise 
in the cost of living, followed by commo- 
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Use a little every day— ~ 2 hg A v : 

"twill make a wonderful dif- Beet é 

ference in the appearance of 

your face and hands. The skin will 

not become rough, dry or cracked. Men who 

shave find it heals little scrapes and cuts in a day. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 


receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Samples of Cream sent for 2c stamp to pay postage. 
Do not take a substitute—Hinds Cream will 
improve the skin. 
Try HINDS CREAM TOILET SOAP 
10¢ and 25c. Trial size [cake 5c, postpaid. 


A. S. HINDS, 241 West St., Portland, Me. 
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To equal the Cadillac 
is the universal ambition 


HERE is great gratification for the Cadillac owner in this fact: 
That the highest aim of the serious minded manufacturer is to approxi- 
mate Cadillac performance. 


Consciously or unconsciously, engineers are constantly inspired by the charac- 
teristics which distinguish the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder engine. 


Consciously or unconsciously, automobile salesmanship—both oral and printed 
—endeavors to emphasize: the claim that other cars possess these Cadillac 
qualities. 


Bcdyb),¢ 


Consciously or unconsciously, that salesmanship continually endeavors to 
emphasize the very things for which the Cadillac engine is famous. 


Other types sometimes claim equality and sometimes superiority, but con- 
sciously or unconsciously, it is always the Cadillac standard which they claim 
to equal or to surpass. 


LOU UU 


OVEVEY CDN OV COV;00 9; 


Fewer cylinders or more cylinders, they apparently have but one criterion, and 
that is the Cadillac V-type Eight-Cylinder criterion—forgetful of the fact 
that the high development of the Cadillac engine is only one fine phase 
of Cadillac performance. 

It is well to remember that this has always been true—since the infant days of 
the industry. 

Cadillac quality and Cadillac performance have frequently been on the very 
verge of being surpassed—according to the enthusiastic advertising and 
salesmanship of other cars. 


Ki 


The Cadillac market has always been about to be taken by storm. 


VESWANTIEU SUE: 


But somehow, the Cadillac market continues to increase in volume and in 
enthusiasm, year after year. 


Meanwhile, ambitious aspirants for comparison with the Cadillac have fallen 
away—one by one—and taken their places in a lower price class. 


Pctth 


The simple truth is, that the beautiful riding qualities which make the Cadillac 
owner almost forget that he is in a motor car, represent the very uttermost 
that has yet been accomplished. 


By dvi 7Syi¢8 


1755! 


Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Salon and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Four passenger 
Coupe, $2800. Five passenger Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600. 
Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B. Detroit. 
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HERE is a cer- 
tain very com- 
forting feeling of 
pride and satisfaction 
in the ownership of 
a Delco Equipped 


The simplicity and ease 
of contro#—the quick re- 
sponse of the starting motor 
—the unfailing efficiency 
of the generator—the 
amazing flexibility and re- 
liability of the ignition—the 
sturdiness and freedom 
from trouble of the entire 
system all appeab strongly 
to the man or woman who 
appreciates the supreme 
enjoyment of motoring. 


There are now more 
than 325,000 thoroughly 
satisfied owners of 
Delco Equipped Cars. 


The Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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30c 
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Postage 8c 
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The Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 
rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 
gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 
stantial cloth 30c per volume. 
















Henry IV, Part f 





Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows Postage 8c extra. In Leather 
All’s Well That Ends Well Julius Caesar Poems The complete set Oc 
Antony and Cleopatra King John Richard II 7 i 
As You Like It King Lear Richard III of 40 volumes, m per vol. 
Comedy of Errors Life of Shakespeare Romeo and Juliet leather $24.00; in | Postage 8c 
Coriolanus Love’s Labor’s Lost Sonneis 
Cymbeline Macbeth Taming of the Shrew cloth $ 12.00. Car- 
Hamlet Measure for Measure Tempest riage extra. 


Merchant of Venice 


Henry IV, Part If Merry Wives of Windsor Titus Andronicus 

lenry V Midsummer Night’s Dream Troilus and Cressida Atall bookstores, or 
Henry VI, Part £ Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night Funk & Wagnalls 
Henry VI, Part If Othello Two Gentlemen of Verona Cc 
Henry VI, Part III Pericles Winter's Tale ompany 















Timon of Athens 
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tions described as bread, meat, and butter 
“riots’’ led by the housewives of Berlin. 
The explanations are simple. As to the 
first fact, the stomach howled before it 
was hurt. It howled at the thought of 
being pinched, and it will be slow to for- 
give England for its intention. As for 
the internal agitation, it is political. 





LOOKING OUT FOR IVAN 
R. VLADIMIR MITROFANO- 
4 VITCH POURISCHKIEVITCH 
has established himself in Russia as the 
Mr. Vladimir 
Pourischkievitech has a 


implacable foe of red tape. 
Mitrofanovitch 
name which, as some one has said, does 
not so much resemble a name, after all, as 
the tipping over of the ice-cream freezer. 
It may have been the very sinuosity and 


nature of his title—altho un- 





treacly 
doubtedly it goes more glibly in the Russian 
—that caused him to conceive an un- 
quenchable hatred for the sinuosity and 
viseid stupidity to be found in the com- 
missary department of the Russian Army. 
Known before the war as ‘“‘the terror of 
the Duma,” he has since become the 
terror of old-facnioned and incapable per- 
sonages in the army-supply departments. 
To the soldier, the one prime sufferer from 
delay and mismanagement ‘‘overhead,” 
Mr. Pourischkievitch appears as a ‘‘fairy 
godfather,’ and so, indeed, he is called. 
He has found a way, a writer in the New 
York Herald tells us, to cut every Gordion 
knot that hinders the simple and sure 
forwarding of supplies to the troops, or 
that holds back the progress of urgent 
reforms in all branches of the Army. The 
result is that not only do the private 
soldiers look to him as their good angel, 
but generals of army corps as well appeal 
to him for assistance when expedition is 
of first importance, and they rely im- 
plicitly on his aid. The following glimpse 
of him is from an article by the able 
French correspondent, Claude Anet, who 
has spent many months at the Russian 
M. Anet 
is in the neighborhood of Dvinsk as he 


front for the Petit Parisien. 


writes. He gives us a picture of one of the 
great food and outfitting stations in that 
locality, established by Mr. Pourischkie- 
vitch in absolute defiance of all established 
military and commissary rules and regu- 
lations. It is situated on one of the rail- 
way-lines, where trains to and from the 
front pass constantly and halt frequently. 
We read: 


In front of the train, on the platform, 
were long tables, before which were seated 
soldiers and refugees, the-latter of the class 
of those unfortunate persons the sight of 
whom throughout my journey made such 
a painful impression. Before each person 
was a plate of excellent stchy, the Russian 
cabbage soup. This national dish is made 
with cabbage and beef. In each plate 
with the steaming soup was a large slice 
of boiled beef. 

I asked who were the persons who are 
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thus supplied with food, and I was told 
they are all who pass by—soldiers and 
civilians. No one asks them for tickets or 
right to present themselves. They are 
hungry. That is all that is needed to be 
known. They are told to sit down and eat. 

On the kitchen-wagons are large vessels 
in which great quarters of beef with many 
heads of cabbage are cooking. From 
morning till night these vessels are filled 
and emptied. 

On a wagon in the neighborhood is a 
French dentist who before the war was a 
professor at the University of Petrograd. 
His traveling office is well fitted out and 
is never emptied. He has pulled thousands 
of teeth. 

Under great tents are the deposits of 
clothes, linen, boots, and other necessities. 
While I am there two soldiers come in, 
and one of them asks for a woolen shirt 
and the other for socks. These articles 
are immediately given to them and they 
go out, while other soldiers take their 
places at the counter. 

To my inquiry of the check-system on 
these soldiers the information is given that 
no questions are asked of them. They may 
be soldiers going to the front or coming 
back; it does not matter; they need clothes 
or linen, and they find them here, and, fur- 
thermore, they find the beef and the soup. 


But more interesting than this unusual 
military efficiency is its originator. Charac- 
teristically, he appears abruptly, ina sudden 
swirl,of sound, excitement, and dust: 


The blast of a horn is heard, an auto- 
mobile drives up, and a slim man jumps 
out. He is drest as a general from civil 
life and he comes into the dining-room, 
shakes hands, wishes me welcome, and 
sits down on the wooden bench on which 
we are seated. He gives some rapid in- 
structions to the physicians, orders a 
heefsteak for himself, swallows a mouthful 
of salt fish, jumps to his feet as if moved 
by a spring, runs out to the next room and 
disappears outside. He had not been 
three minutes with us. 

Very soon he returns. The beefsteak 
is ready, and with a few bites he consumes 
it. An orderly brings a box of cigars, and 
for about two minutes I have an oppor- 
tunity to chat with the leader. 

‘*After what I have seen during the last 
hour, I shall not do you the injustice of 
talking about the internal politics of 
Russia,’’ I said. 

“There are Germans in Russia,’ he 
answered, ‘‘and there is consequently no 
more internal polities.” 

‘*And the money, where do you find it?” 

“Every one gives me some—the Em- 
peror, the Red Cross, the cities and towns, 
and private persons.” 


Accompanying this volatile Russian 
about is a good deal like being escorted by 
an animated, seething tea-kettle. There 
is a constant effect of tremendously re- 
pressed energy that is rather wearing 
upon the more phlegmatic. But there is 
much to be learned, in his company, as we 
are briefly shown: 


He invites me to go with him in an au- 
tomobile to inspect another of the stations 
farther along. There, at the side of the 
road, we find half a dozen great tents and 
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MULTIBESTOS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Wise motorists drive “Safe 
in the Grip of Multibestos.” 


Others take a chance with 
“just brake lining.” 


Does it pay to gamble with 
something on which your life 
depends ? 


STANDARD WOVEN FABRIC CO. 


FACTORIES 
FRAMINGHAM AND WALPOLE, MASS. 











You Can Do Big Things! 








SHERWIN CODY 


12mo. 


The Personal Element 


By employing just the right personal note that estab 
lishes cordial relations between man and man, he 
shows you how to boost sales, to collect difficult ac- 
counts, to create enthusiasm in your employees, to 
obtain credit when you need it, and to give an im- 
petus to your business in all its branches. 


How to Cut Out Waste Effort 
He teaches you how to be practical, how to avoid 
dissipating your energies, how to make people do 
things without question, how to systematize your 
orders and shipments, your correspondence, and 
your collections, and how to make every dollar 
and every minute count for success. His book is 


packed with plans that save and hints that help. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 





It is in You, and this Man can Teach You How to Bring it Out. 
His Keen, Masterly Talks will Show You How to 


BOOM YOUR BUSINESS 


and to turn your debits into credits that will multiply exceedingly. His years of practical 
experience, of testing, rejecting, and formulating methods that succeed, are yours in 
the compass of a single volume, ‘ 


Cloth. Illustrated. $2.00 net; 


*How to Deal with Human Nature in Business.” 
by mail $2.12 
Persuasion That Pulls 


He makes clear the psychology of salesmanship, in 
person or by mail, and shows you how to put the 
punch into your talks and the pull into your let 
ters. He analyzes the art of advertising and tells 
you how in each case to present the appeal that 
will impel people to buy your goods. 


How to Produce Sure Results 


He tells you how to handle yourself, your force, 
and your customers, so as to produce big results, 
gives you the basic principles that command suc- 
cess, and shows you how these may be applied, 
step by step, to your individual needs. He has 
put the whole science of modern business into this 
one book, which is a complete course in itself, 


354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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dozens of the kitchen-wagons are steaming 
with food. 

Hundreds of soldiers are’ eating the 
soup. We are on the Illukst road. It is 
crowded, but every one, whether soldier or 
officer, seems to stop for some of Mr. 
Pourischkievitch’s soup or supplies. 

This man is perpetual motion itself., He 
does not remain quiet a moment, and it is 
practically impossible to get a snap-shot 
photograph of him. Since the war began 
he has not had a single egotistic thought; 
he conecéived the scheme of a useful work 
and he put it into execution. 

He has a marvelous gift for organiza- 
tion, and his will-power is such that he 
breaks all obstacles. He has rendered, and 
he continues to render, the very greatest 


* services to the nation. 


A few days before, at another point on 
the front, forage was arriving slowly and 
in insufficient quantity for the Army. 
The general commanding the army corps 
complained to Mr. Pourischkievitch, who 
jumped into an automobile and drove 
straight to Petrograd, burst into the 
proper office in the War Department, and 
promptly obtained for the general all the 
forage that was required and in proper 
time. 


GARISH SCHOOL-DAYS 

N the little red schoolhouse the advent 
of a visitor was a gala occasion for the 
boys. Now all has changed. In the dear, 
dead days, Willie Jones usually managed 
to put shoemaker’s wax on the visitor's 
chair, so that when he arose he arose not 
alone. Buddy Briscoe commonly had some 
rubber or pepper to place on the red-hot 
stove, with pungent results, and at some 
moment during the visit Mr. Visitor must 
But edu- 


The visitor is now the 


expect a fusillade of paper wads. 
cation has advanced. 
one who does the stunts, and the pupils are 
the victims, or the stunted, so to speak. 
New York has been trying the “‘Gary plan,” 
and the visitors have been coming in 
droves to see how it works. How it does 
is portrayed for us in a colorful account by 
the New York Evening 

Here we find evidence 


Simeon Strunsky, 
Post’s able satirist. 
of the peril of exciting the curiosity of 
pedagogs and others who have been bitten 
by the mosquito of 
school is all very well if you take pains 
hidden. But once 
and the reformers 


reform. A Gary 
to keep it carefully 
let it be advertised, 
begin to flock. The result is that your 
conservatory of budding intellects becomes 
so infested with sightseers and experi- 
menters and psychoanalysts and disciples 
of the Newer-School of Intensive Intellect 
Cultivation that your buds tend to wither 
on the stem in the vitiated air. The school- 
boy with his shining morning face must 
needs give up his snail-like pace and run 
these days, if he expects to find any room 
for himself in school. All this we perceive 
in Mr. Strunsky’s startling exposé of life 
in the Gary schools. The ‘‘document in 
the case” is the supposed diary of a New 
York schoolgirl, which begins thus: 


February 1.—To-day it was very quiet in 
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class. We had only twenty-two visitors in 
the morning and perhaps half a dozen 
more in the afternoon. Most of them were 
college presidents and State superinten- 
dents. They all stood behind us when 
we had our writing-lesson, and our teacher 
reminded us that we must do our work 
spontaneously and with complete absence of 
self-consciousness. I got through my ex- 
ercise pretty well. Only toward the end 
I looked up for a moment to remember 
whether ‘‘receive” is ei or ie, and the 
President of Johns Hopkins jogged my 
elbow, and there was a big ink-blot on the 
page. I was very much put out, but 
teacher said not to mind, that perhaps it 
was an expression of my own personality. 
Only I am sure it is the President of Johns 
Hopkins’s fault. 

February 2.—We had an oral-spelling test 
this afternoon. Among those present were 
the Commissioner of Education for Iowa 
and the Under Secretary of Vocational 
Training in the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion for Argentina. The Commissioner 
from Iowa was very tall and thin, and he 
looked like Abraham Lincoln, but the Under 
Secretary from Argentina was a fat little 
man, and I spelled ‘‘judgment”’ with an e 
after the g. He had funny little black 
whiskers, and when he was introduced 
to teacher he bent over her hand as if he 
was going to kiss it. This made the class 
giggle. Personally I never giggle of my 
own accord, but Susan Jones, who sits 
next to me, is the worst giggler you ever 
saw, and when she started off I couldn’t 
help it. I got only 48.2 per cent. correct 
answers. Teacher said I must try to do 
better next’ time, and when I said it was 
because there were so many people in the 
room, teacher said the purpose of education 
is to establish perfect adjustment of the 
child to his social environment. But I do 
wish Susan wouldn’t giggle all the time. 

February 3.—This morning we had bot- 
any. I dissected a maple-leaf. I did very 
well as long as the moving-picture men were 
at work—there were only five of them— 
beeause I am used to them by this time. 
But after a while there was a flash-light 
picture, and it frightened me, and I 
jumped, and the knife slipt, and the maple- 
leaf was all spoiled. 

In the afternoon, from 3:15 to 4, we had 
a period for spontaneous play. Susan 
and I had three games of tic-tae-toe. I 
won two of them. We were starting on the 
fourth game when the principal came in 
with a delegation of 200 members from the 
Associated Furniture Manufacturers of the 
United States, who are having their semi- 
annual convention in the Golconda Hotel. 
The silly thing immediately began to giggle. 
She drew pictures of one of the visitors. 
He was bald, with a little fringe of red hair 
on the back of his head near his collar. 
Then there was a clergymen’s convention 
from Philadelphia, and they came on a 
special excursion to study the Gary 
system. One of the clergymen asked 
Susan if she was fond of drawing pictures. 
She giggled. Teacher explained it was not 
a lesson, but part of the play-hour. The 
man said that when he was a little boy he 
used to draw pictures like that in school, 
but he didn’t do it as a spontaneous social 
reaction, and he was usually kept in. 


But not all of the inquiring visitors are 
of the old order. There is, for example, 
Susan’s aunt, who appears upon the scene 
in the midst of a rustling invasion by the 
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Douce BrotHers 
MOTOR CAR 


The all-steel body and its beau- 
tiful finish are peculiar to this 
car, and the one is made pos- 
i sible by the other. 


y If a wooden frame were used it would not be 
3! practical to apply the enamel which gives 
the body its lustrous finish. The body is 


electrically welded into a _ unit. 
enamel is baked on at a high teniperature. 


The gasoline consumption is unusually low 


The price of the Touring Car or Roadster complete 
is $785 (f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


DopceE BROTHERS, DETROIT 
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Keeps Your Shirt Down | 


Don't be bothered with your shirt 
bulging out in front, Wear the 


“ Missin-Link” 


This simple and practical (invisible) 
device positively holds shirts down 
smooth and supports the trousers. If 
your dealer hasn't it, send 25c to 


j WILSON-ROCHE © _. 
105 Inter-Southern Bldg. 
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See the Point <a> 


that never “‘splutters’’ the ink, becomes scratchy, 
“cranky” or rusty. A Graffco Silver Steel Pen (triple 
silver plated) is all write. Lasts five times as long 
as other kinds. 

Sample box of ten pens for 10c. We pay postage and packing 


GEORGE B. ee. co. 
Graffco 294 Washingt » Mass. 
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For every business and every 
piece of printed matter there is 
a Srratumore Paver that ex- 
presses the fundamental idea 
a paper that backs up and 
strengthens the message of the 
text by saying the same thing. 








A STRATHMORE PAPER for 


every audience, every business, every product 


N planning printed matter you 
STRATHMORE Paper that by its very look and feel 
expresses the idea you want to convey 
of machinery, the femininity of wearing apparel, the dig- 
nity of a profession, the eaxclusiveness of an automobile, 


or the craftsmanship of furniture. 


trathmore 


Expressive Papers 


“an choose a 


the strength 





Our little demonstration book- 
let, ‘‘Paper Does Express,” will 
convince you. Send for it or ask 
THE 


Parer Company, 


your printer for-a copy. 

STRATHMORE 
onal + 

Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 














10,000 Miles 
Guarantee on 
BrictsonTires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
tee for every Brictson 

ire user. Tire economy and 
tection against punctures, 


ro 
Blowouts and rim cuts. Brict- 
son Tires are rut. oil and 
line proof and wonder- 
llyresilientandeasy riding, 


TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Write today 
Pian and 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO. 
59 -36 Brictson Bidg. Brookings,S.D. 








Starting sZese 


improvement in 
fi 

Operates from “rowboat motors 

touching the fly-wheel a 
The Great KOBAN "iricrt 
The original 2-cylinder rowboat motor 
New features, including starter, tilting 
device, multiplespeeds, and manyothers. 


Smooth running and speedy. Winner 
of races even jicaps. 


Does not shake the boat 

ylinders, firing simul y, 
lutely remove vibration. Owna Koban 
and vol have areal engine, Catalog free 
Agents and dealers write. 
Keban Mig. Co.,233So, Water St. ,Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Federated Clubs for the Social Study of 
Child Life as a Factor in the Community. 
The diarist’s warm appreciation of the 
efforts of this great lady to ‘“‘do her good” 
is evidenced by the particularity with 
which she records her chum’s account of 
her activities: 


Susan said her aunt is very busy. She 
is very fond of inspecting things, especially 
new things which are in the line of social 
Susan said her aunt in one week 


progress. 
inspected the new dreadnought in the 
Navy-Yard over in Brooklyn and _ the 


drawings for the Russian ballet in one of 
the art-galleries on Fifth Avenue and the 
new pulmotor in the Safety-First Exhibi- 
tion somewhere near Madison Square and a 
recently opened créche for colored children 
on West Sixty-ninth Street and an exhibi- 
tion of Irish laces by the peasant women of 
Ireland on Madison Avenue and the new 
mastodon from Alaska in the Museum of 
Natural History and a modified fireless 
cooker for workingmen’s families on East 
Forty-second Street and a free lunch-room 
for German officers who have escaped 
from Siberia by way of San Francisco near 
Tompkins Square and the new surveyor’s 
map for the Fourth and Sixth Wards of 
the Borough of Queens on exhibition in the 
Municipal Building and the Bazaar for 
Servian war-victims and the rare first 
edition of “Don Quixote” up at the 
Hispanic Museum and the Continental 
Security League’s relief-map of the At- 
lantic Coast showing where the Germans 
are going to land and several other things 
which Susan forgot. 

Susan said her mother said that if Susan’s 
aunt continued to spend all her time in- 
specting the phenomena of social progress— 
I asked Susan how she spelled that word, 
and she got red in the face and said mind 
your own business—Susan’s mother said 
that her aunt ought to take a day off and 
inspect her own-apartment, that is, Susan’s 
aunt’s apartment, and get acquainted. But 
Susan’s mother doesn’t get on very well 
with Susan’s aunt, and once Susan said 
it was because they had different tastes 
even if they were sisters, and her mother 
always said she was perfectly content with 
her home and her children and her husband, 
but when I saw Susan’s papa I didn’t see 
why. Susan’s aunt was very kind to her 
when she visited the classroom, and she 
asked her how was everybody at home, 
and she told Susan she had just come 
from looking over a new pure-food-factory 
in the Bronx, and as soon as she could get 
away she was going out to Long Island 
to inspect a model lunatic asylum. 
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student’s discomfiture: 


February 10.—This afternoon we had 
penmanship, but I did very poorly. Some- 
how I ean do much better work at home. 
Susan says I am a silly ’fraid cat, but | 
ean’t help being nervous with so many 
visitors around. I hadn’t been writing more 
than a minute when my hand began to 
shake something dreadful. I wasn’t very 
comfortable. All the time I was writing 
Professor Smith, of Columbia, had 4 
bandage around my arm to get my blood- 
pressure, and Professor Thomas, of Hat 
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vard, kept switching off the lights to test 
my optical memory, and Professor James, 
of Leland Stanford, put a machine like a 
pair of compasses in my hair to find out my 
cephalic index, and Professor Brown, of the 
University of Florida, tickled my neck 
with a feather to get my index of concen- 
tration. I began to ery, and teacher said 
what was the matter, and I said I forgot 
to eat my lunch. It was a fib, but I 
couldn’t help it. I owned up to it afterward, 
and teacher said she was proud of me, and 
she would rather have me lie all the time 
and own up than never lie at all. 


A GAS-PIPER’S PARISIAN NIGHT 


cf HE Gas-pipes are the motor-cycle and 
bicycle contingents of the British 
Army, for the most part scouts and dis- 
patch-riders. Their whole title is “‘Gas-pipe 
Cavalry”—an apt tho uncomplimentary 
reference to their steeds. Gas-pipers are 
quite liable to work harder and get less 
credit than almost any other branch of the 
service; but, on the other hand, they do not 
have the monotony of the trenches and 
they do have, frequently, a surprizing lot of 
unsolicited adventures. These, being prest, 
they will narrate briefly and without 
enthusiasm. Hair - breadth escapes and 
other matters of life and death liven up the 
Gas-pipe’s days, but they are ‘‘shop,’’ and 
he rarely talks them. It is true that in 
Blackwood’s Magazine we find one sufficient- 
ly communicative to write at length of his 
experiences with the service, but it is not 
surprizing to find him waxing superla- 
tively enthusiastic, not over his work, but, 
instead, over a furlough that enabled him 
to spend one glorious day and night in 
Paris. Fresh from hard service as he is, 
and eager and uncritical, he greets the 
city as unchanged. But this first im- 
pression is quickly modified, as he looks 
about him more carefully, and particularly 
as he has the opportunity for converse 
with a friend or two who have been 
Parisians during these weary months. The 
Cyclist looks up a newspaper man of his 
acquaintance and an artist. The meetings 
are a little disappointing, as he writes: 


The correspondent said nothing buf 
asked much. The Cyclist remembered 
that he had been a dispatch-rider, and 
told many tales, of which a few fringed 
the truth. 

The American artist lived in a delectable 
Studio with his sister. They began about 
the war, talking of those worthy citizens 
who had fled to Bordeaux and shame- 
facedly returned; of the true and spurious 
widows that flocked the boulevards; of life 
in the trenches, and the cause of it all; 
of nursing and art and the high price of 
food; of the models who were starving in 
the streets. Then wisely they abandoned 
war, and led the Cyclist through simple 
pleasures. It was a dream. 

Mistily he remembers now the lobster 
and the artichoke at the ‘“‘Clou”—an old 
thin man sang patriotic songs in a cracked 
voice and everybody laughed—with the fine 
walk all the way back from Montmartre to 
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The Highest Choice 


O not let it be merely a question of initial cost 


when you make your choice of pianos. The 
matchless music of the Steinway has lifted it above 
the “price” atmosphere for all time. 


It is true, the Steinway does cost a little more. But 
no one who owns a Steinway has ever a shadow 
of regret for the price paid. It is but little higher 
than the cost of other pianos, and the Steinway 
carries within its perfect mechanism the guarantee 
of a satisfaction beyond all price. 


For more than three-score years it has been the 
ideal of the greatest music masters of their day. 
So the Steinway must command your respectful 
attention before your choice is made. 


Write for illustrated literature about th 


STEINWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Be Good to your Books 


Protect them with a°Gunn”™ 


yu can start with one book section with top and base, at small 
cost, and add to it as you get more books. Doors are remov- 
able and non- binding; no ugly iron bands; easy to set up or take 
apart; practically dust-proot; superb workmanship. 
Gunn Sectional Book ere ded the Gold Medal (highest 
award) at the Resume Pacific Industrial Exposition. 

See the famous “Gunn” Sectional Bookcase at your dealer’s or 
write us for free new catalog, illustrated in colors, showing Colo- 
nial, Mission, Sanitary, Clawfoot and Standard designs in 
mahogany and oak to harmonize with their surroundings. Prices 
lower than others. 


we Furniture Co. 

G Grand Rapids 
MICH- 

. 1810 Broadway 
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Affects Your Throat 


You'll find that the pure medicinal oils 
ugh Drops will have a heal- 
ing, soothing effect on the throat. 


a box of these drops at this season— ¢! 
they’re beneficial in windy, damp, cold ‘i 
weather. it i! 
S. B. Cough Drops are far better than “ft 
medicine—take one o’ bedtime to locsen ( 


\| SMITH BROTHERS’ |, - 


Carry 











TN S.B. COUGH DROPS av: tlh 
Es Containing Only Pure Cane Sugar and -{ , 
Pure Medicinal Oils (‘f 
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SMITH BROTHERS 
of Poughkeepsie 
Your Grandpa Knows Us 


Makers of S. B. Chewing 


Gum and Lasses Kisses 








eee MOTHERHOOD 


cussion and advice on this noblest of themes, by 
eminent men and women—Father Vaughan, Dr. 
Horton, Bishop of Ripon, Lady Greville, F. B. 
Meyer, Jowett, Saleeby, Brown, and others. 
Cloth, 75c net; by mail, 8 3c. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York City 


















KEEP YOUR CHILDREN 
STRONG AND WELL 


and give them a fair start in life on the road to happi- 
ness and success. Every mother should learn how 
to accomplish this by reading 


The Health Care of the Growing Child 


by Louis Fischer, M.D., an authoritative book on all that 
pertains to the care and well-being of the little ones. It 
advises and informs you concerning ventilation, bathing, 
clothing, feeding, the treatment of childish ailments, etc., 
and will be an invaluable aid in every home where there 
A book that will prove its worth 





are growing youngsters. 
over and over again. 
“Contains a wonderful amount of vey, fine practical knowl- 
edge...The information given, in it is of the kind that 
declares dividends.’’—Charlotte Medical Journal. 
“*Will be a boon to many a fate coe and may assist in 
saving the lives of thousands of little ones. *'- Brooklyn 
n. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 














No Splitting or Rotting 


The entrance to this beautiful home 
will never be marred by splitting or 
rotting of the columns. 


These defects which you so often notice in 
wood columnsare entirely overcome by using 


UNION METAL COLUMNS 


THE ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME” 








Union Metal Columns are made from galvanized, 
open-hearth steel, pressed and fluted into shape. 
The designs are architecturally correct in every 
respect and are made in all sizes up to 36 inches 
diameter and 32 feet in height. 

Ask for Column Book No. 15. 
THE UNION METAL MFG. CO., CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Lighting Standards and 
Architectural Columns. 
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Mont-parnasse. No one walks abroad in 
Paris now late of nights, and Paris is 
really dark; but the sleepy sergents de ville 
smiled at ‘“‘brav’ Tommie,” and let him 
go by. 

Then there was the cosmopolitan tea- 
party with Marice, where French, American, 
and Roumanian met, and all proved more 
insular than the Briton. ... . 

The dream becomes wilder and stranger, 
a very proper meal for the fancy of a young 
officer caged in an exiguous dugout—after- 
ward he chewed the memory of Polaire, 
coldly untamed, chanting a too passionate 
song. At the Grand Guignol he sat be- 
tween a corpulent general and a girl in 
black, each of whom would interpret the 
jokes confusedly. Add a tiresome walk to 
see the misty dawn from St. Sulpice: the 
dawn was veiled with clouds, but the 
breakfast was good. 

The maddest scene was the brown in- 
terior of a dilapidated cabaret in Mont- 
martre, wherein Marice and her friends 
were giving a cheap and satisfying meal to 
artists and models for little or nothing. It 
was the opening night of the ‘‘ Cantine des 
Humoristes.”” The walls, covered with 
obscure drawings, rattled to their laughter. 
A fat poet sweated well with modest ex- 
citement as in tones of screaming admira- 
tion he recited verses that praised vividly 
the charge of the British Lancers at the 
Marne. A squat-nosed Russian sang un- 
intelligible ballads that had roaring cho- 
ruses—and somebody’s daughter danced. 
At the farther end of the room a mon- 
strous wooden crucifix, wonderfully carved, 
stretched its kind shadow over a humorist 
and his model, who, replete with mirth 
and unexpected food, slept smilingly with 
gaunt faces touching. And through the 
half-open door, to complete the fantastic 
show, a crescent moon gazed in over the 
erenellated roof of a black and ruinous 
stable. 

The dream continued. The Cyclist and 
his friends raced down the steps away 
from a worthy American girl who was 
solemnly collecting autographs, and two 
hospital orderlies of the same tribe, who 
stood husky with admiration for the 
a a 


And so on and on till morning dawned 
and found them talking theories of art in 
the studio. With the return of saner day- 
light, the cold douche of departure for the 
front again, and a slight perspective on the 
whole affair, we are given a more sober but 
no less interesting light on the Paris of 
war-times: 


Paris seemed less calm and more sensi- 
tive than London. There was an eager and 
hourly anxiety—it was not fearful, but 
rather a tightly strained interest—and 
THE WAR was not a great shadow to be 
avoided by pleasuring, or a subject as 
threadbare as the weather. In Paris a 
man never says, ‘‘What is happening in 
the war?” or ‘‘How are things going on 
in Flanders?” But, rather, with a vivid 
acceptance of the phrase, ‘‘How did we 
do yesterday?”’ In London war is al 
entity outside man’s life. It has an ob- 
jective existence of its own. In Paris the 
fact and thought of war have become an 
actual part of life. It definitely flavors 


everything. London is at war—Paris is 
in the war. 
Yet in some ways Paris has become 


curiously British. In February, the Pari- 
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sians were ceasing to wonder at, and were 
beginning to understand, London’s ‘* More 
pleasure than ever.”” La Vie Parisienne 
and more important journals were begin- 
ning to joke at London’s assumption of 
the traditional French gaiety and the 
Parisians’ assumption of the traditional 
London sobriety. So, tho the artists were 
starving—* Bal Bullier” is a barracks and 
Colorossi’s is shut — Paris awoke like a 
tired woman and wearily made herself gay. 

And Paris vies with London in its sup- 
pression of enthusiasm. The Cyclist stood 
in front of the Madeleine and watched a 
battalion swing down the boulevards and 
into the Rue Royale. There was no cheer- 
ing—only a rare self-ashamed shout, for this 
war is not a gasconading enterprise. In 
France, when sons or fathers go to the war 
they are not heard of for months and 
months. So the parade of soldiers is to 
many the parade of ghosts. 





FIGHTING-TURKS AND “FATTY” 


HE woes of Armenia have tended to 

make us regard the Turk avith loathing. 
Reading of atrocity by the wholesale, it is 
difficult to imagine conceiving a fondness 
for the turbaned son of the Prophet. 
We are, therefore, amazed to learn of the 
singular regard that the Allied troops on 
Gallipoli Peninsula had for him. If 
envious vituperation and slander are 
engendered in an enemy by defeat, adds 
the New York Tribune, even more surely 
ought that disastrous campaign to have 
inflamed prejudice against the Turk in 
French and English ranks. The contrary 
is the fact, and The Tribune finds much 
praise accorded him, instead. As we read: 


In the early days, when there was some 
hope of defeating him, comments on his 
extraordinary bravery were frequently in- 
terlarded with tributes to his chivalry, and 
in not a few private letters published in the 
English papers he was contrasted in this 
respect: with his Christian ally, to the mani- 
fest prejudice of the latter. The humilia- 
tion inflicted on the invaders does not 
seem in the least to have modified their 
judgment. 

Just before the Australian forces began 
to retire a message describing the final 
preparations was dispatched by Captain 
Bean to the High Commissioner, in the 
course of which, remarking on the care 
bestowed by the men on the graves of 
their comrades, he noted that ‘“‘the men 
believed the Turks would respect these 
graveyards; indeed, many had been writ- 
ing letters to leave in their dugouts for 
Abdul, telling him what a clean fighter 
they think him and wishing him au revoir.” 

Another correspondent, noting the kind 
feelings of the soldiers toward “Johnnie 
Turk,”’ remarks anent the retirement from 
Suvla that ‘‘the crowning testimony of 
good feeling is the gramophone which was 
put in a conspicuous place in a trench on 
Walker’s Ridge, with the disk on and the 
needle set ready to play ‘The Turkish 
Patrol.’”’ 

Can any one conceive of a Frenchman 
or a Briton paying a like tribute to the 
Bosche? 


“Fatty” Burns was an individual who, 
aecording to a trooper friend of Herbert 
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Your friends can 
buy anything you can 
give them—except 
your photograph. 





There's a photographer in your town. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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““WIRETOP"’, the New Fabric Package, in which you can 
pack small, * miscellaneous parts with other goods for 
shipment, and will absolutely insure their safe delivery. 
A wire holds the top of the bag open, permitting quick 
and easy filling. When the bag is filled, the top is drawn 
together, the wire twisted a couple of times, and is then 
ready either to pack with other goods or wire to the 
article with which it is te be shipped. 
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velvety. 


Bathe your face for several minutes 
with Resinol Soap and warm water, 
working the creamy lather into the 
skin gently with the fingertips. Then 
wash off with more Resinol Soap and 
warm water, finishing with a dash of 
clear cold water to close the pores. 


Do this once or twice a day, and you 
will be astonished how quickly the 


‘Try. this easy way 
to clear your skin 


If the skin 
through neglect or an unwise use of 
cosmetics, apply a little Resinol Oint- 
ment * and let it remain on ten min- 
utes before the final washing with 
Resinol Soap. 

Resinol Soap contains no harsh, drying : 
alkali, and is not artificially colored, its rich ee 
brown being entirely due to the Resinol bal- 
sams init. Sold by all druggists and dealers be 


healing, antiseptic Resinol medication __ in toilet goods. 
soothes and cleanses the pores, lessens 
the tendency to pimples, and leaves 
the complexion clear, 
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The Last Word in Dictionaries of 
Handy Size. 

Designed especially for home, office, 
and classroom. The largest diction- 
ary on the market adapted to indi- 
vidual use. Contains 80,000 terms of 
all kinds in ONE VOCABULARY 
ORDER;; 6,700 proper names; 11,700 
lines of synonym treatment; 754 an- 
tonyms; 1,200 pictorial illustrations; 
1,200 foreign phrases. Large 8vo, 
Cloth, 902 pages. $1.50; with patent 
thumb-index, $1.80. Average car- 
riage charges, 16c. 











COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


The Most Compact Volume Meeting All Practical 
Requirements in Speaking and Writing English. 
A convenient and comprehensive dic- 
tionary for use in the intermediate 
school or for handy reference on the 
desk. Ideal for all general purposes. 
Contains many exclusive features and 
gives in compact form the orthogra- 
phy, pronunciation, definition, and 
etymology of over 48,000 words and 
phrases. 1,000 pictorial illustrations. 
8vo, Cloth, 788 pages. $1.00; with 
patent thumb-index, $1.25. Average 
carriage charges, 1 2c. 


Wagnaiis Abridged Standard Dictionaries 


These splendid books, prepared from Funk & Wagnalls NEw STANDARD DicTIONArRY, by 
James C. Fernald, L.H.D., meet in a single, handy volume the requirements of all pos- 
sible users, from the business man or college student to the child in the lower grades. 
In the home, the office, or the school they are indispensable and never-failing helps. 
Their definitions are clear and simple and their vocabularies are up to the minute and 
far fuller than those of other dictionaries of similar size and scope. 


CONCISE 
STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Brief, Clear and Complete in Treat- 
ment of all Common Words. 

This compact little volume embraces 
all the terms that are sure to be used 
by the average person and aims to 
provide an ideal concise dictionary 
for school or desk use. It defines by 
definitive statement in the simplest 
possible language and gives the or- 
thography, pronunciation, and mean- 
ing of about 35,000 words, with 800 
pictorial illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
589 pages. 60c; limp morocco, $1.25; 
with thumb-index, 25c additional. 
Average carriage charges, 1 2c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Corey, the correspondent, used to keep the 
‘‘Ninety-Mile Shanty” on the Winton 
Road, back in the homeland, and was a 
familiar figure to many an Australian. He 
is described by Trooper Clancy as a “rum 
old josser’’ with ‘‘a beak like one of those 
old Roman emperors and an eye as bright 
asa bead. His teeth were as white as china 
cups and fairly shone in the midst of his 
eurly black beard,”’ which usually framed 
a benevolent smile. What the men liked 
about him was his charming variableness, 
**Maybe he’d stand you a drink and maybe 
he’d make the beer-mallet bounce on your 
toupee a few times. You never could tell. 
He was kind of anticipated like.”” So 
it was that his name came to be bestowed 
on a counterpart of the original “Fatty” 
over there in the Turkish trenches, who 
rivaled his namesake’s ability to cause the 
Australians mingled amusement and vexa- 
tion. And here is the story of ‘Fatty’ 
the Turk, told at second hand in the 
New York Globe: 


The Australian Light Horse were in 
trenches at Russell’s Top on Gallipoli. The 
Turks were entrenched about twenty-five 
yards away. ‘‘We could hear them talking 
as plain as plain,’ says Claney. ‘And 
laugh! My word!” 

Now and then the two sides would swap 
bombs, and the lookouts were continually 
firing. The Australians had learned how to 
make trench-periscopes out of two pocket- 
mirrors and some hay wire. Some at- 
tached these improvisations to their rifles 
and managed to do some pretty fair shoot- 
ing. They are born shots, the Australians. 
Every one says that. 

*‘One old topper in the trench opposite 
me was a fair treat,’’ said Clancy. ‘‘He 
was so. My word! Used to pop up his 
head above the trenches and laugh at us. 
Then he’d pop down again. All along our 
side the boys would be taking shots at him, 
and they never hit. Then we could hear 
him laugh. We got so we liked him. 

***Don’t shoot at the old orphan,’ the 
boys would say. ‘He looks like * Fatty” 
Burns.’”’ 

One morning the Light Horse had made 
a demonstration in order to keep the 
Turks from thinking of what was going on 
somewhere else. They were chased back 
to the trenches when they had done their 
part, but they left two men behind them. 
The sun was cruel hot, Clancy says. His 
rifle-barrel fair blistered his fingers. These 
poor chaps were lying there with their 
faces in the grizzling sand. The Australians 
could not reach them. It would have been 
suicide to try. 

‘*Here comes ‘ Fatty’ Burns,’’ said some 
one. 

The Australians in stupefaction watched 
the old Turk. He had thrown aside his 
rifle and stood up at full length on the 
parapet of the trench. Any one could have 
potted him at that range. Clancy doesn’t 
understand yet why no one did, except that 
they were all fond of the old _ blighter. 
‘‘Fatty’’ Burns crawled into the open in a 
lazy sort of way and walked over to the 
two wounded men. 

‘‘Gave them a drink of water, he did,” 
said Clancy, ‘‘and wiped their lips and then 
lugged them over to a bit of cover so wé 
could go out and get them after night 
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came. We gave a cheer for old ‘Fatty’ 
and he laughed at us before he went back 
into his hole. My word!. How his white 
teeth did shine.” 

The Australians had more bully - beef 
than they needed. The cans got to be a 
nuisance. They were not permitted to 
refuse the stated allowance of bull each 
day. Until lately a British ration has been 
a fixt and immutable thing. One day it 
occurred to some one that ‘‘ Fatty’? Burns 
might like some meat. So they tossed 
three cans into his trench. 

“There was a terrible hullaballo, when 
they landed,” said Clancy. “I suppose 
they thought it was some new-fangled kind 
of bomb. But an hour or so later some Turk 
threw us a lot of fine, fresh dates. We 
always reckoned it was ‘ Fatty’ Burns.” 

Three or four days afterward ‘“ Fatty” 
Burns thrust head and shoulders above 
the trench-top again and laughed like sin. 
Then he threw something into Clancy’s 
trench. 

“T just had time to get my overcoat 
down on it before it went off,” said he. 
“* Fatty’ had scooped out the meat from 
one of our tins and filled it up with melinite 
and pieces of serap-iron. It fair murdered 
my coat. I held it up above the parapet 
and shook it at‘ Fatty.’ He laughed until 
he choked. 

‘** A bully old sport was ‘ Fatty’ Burns.” 





THE ADVANCE ON KNISH 

LN gen Rivington Street, New York, 

' discovered knish—which is not, after 
all, a Servian town in the path of the 
Austrian invaders—it wasted no time in 
preliminaries, but immediately assailed it in 
force, and voted it the most popular viand 
combined Slavish, Jewish, Rou- 
Bohemian, Italian, and Chinese 
faré of the East Side. All that 
troubles it now is, who is really the origina- 
tor of this delectable food? Popularity en- 
genders rivalry, and the numbers of those 
who manufacture the ‘‘original knish”’ are 
As the New York Globe explains, 


in the 
manian, 
bills of 


growing. 
knish is an invention of whom any delica- 
tessen merchant might be proud: 


It is a eross between dumpling and 
ravioli—a stuffed butter-cake, as it were. 
Its ingredients include dough, chopped 
potatoes, and onions, and a modicum of 
cheese. Truly a well-balanced ration. 

A certain Max Green lays claim to the 
invention of this toothsome dainty, which 
has set the mouths of the neighborhood 
to watering, and he originally charged five 
cents for his knish. Now, however, that 
the knish war is on his price has gone down 
to three cents. Scenting success, a rival 
establishment across the way opened its 
doors, over which blazed the insignia, 
“United Knish Factory.” Mr. Green’s 
answer was dignified. He engaged a band 
to play in front of his restaurant to call 
attention to a sign which announced the 
“only original knish.’”’ The following 
evening a band stood across the street, 
and now in the early evening the clash of 
harmonies and melodies caused by the 
simultaneous soundings of the two orches- 
tras suggests a performance of Schénberg’s 
“Kammersymphonie.” 

In the meantime, knish is one more 
esoteric word to add to the culinary 
vocabulary along with chop-suey, goulash, 
and zabaglione. 
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OU should be as careful in the selection of the 
piano as in the selection of the music teacher. 
Not only does a cheap piano, like an incompe- 
tent teacher, sive the beginner a poor start in music, 
but it discourages this reat study as well. Ear and 
fingers should be accurately trained and a Rood piano 


should be used from the beginnin. 


Bent Pianos 


are built for tone, touch, beauty and durability. They are, 
first of all, musically correct. The tone remains pure under the 
softest pianissimo and the crashing forte. The action is sensitive 
and so finely adjusted that it responds instantly to all demands 
As the trained musician touches the keys he is 
led to exclaim, “Here is a real piano.” 


Send for our booklets which explain piano value, also what to 
look for in the selection of an instrument for your home. They 


are free for the asking. Ask for Series “G.’’ 


GEO. P. BENT COMPANY 


Established 1870 
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Woven by hand. Special offer. 
Size to cover standard 4-inch pot, 
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5c each, 3 for $1, postpai 
Send post card for 24 page 
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INSIST ON THE GENUINE 


Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES -SPECTACLES 


Look for the name “Shur-on” in the bridge 
$2.50 and Up 
E. KIRSTEIN SONS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1864 
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Experience 


has taught good nurses, cooks and 
housekeepers everywhere the great 
value of 


Baker’s Cocoa 


One of. the best known writers on die- 
tetics says of cocoa: 


WwW 


“Tt is a perfect 
food, as whole- 
someas delicious, 
a beneficent re- 
storer of exhaust- 
ed power; but its 
quality must be 
good and it must 
be carefully pre- 
pared. It is high- 
ly nourishing and 
easily digested, 
and is fitted to 
repair wasted 
strength, pre- 
serve health and 
prolong life.” 
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CHOICE RECIPE BOOK FREE 
Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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"THE INDESTRUCTIBLE PLUG" 
Guaranteed to outlast 
the motor 
The Plug that meets the 
irements of the modern 
motor — it develops all the ff 
wer. $1.00 each,inround pi 


metal box. Book “Mosler on 
Spark Plugs” —sent free. 
A. R. MOSLER 4 CO. 
New York, New York 
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THE EPITAPH OF A SLAVE 


© (TROLLING through a churchyard 
at Concord,’ wrote ‘‘Mr. Old- 
school”’ to The Portfolio, about 1810, ‘‘I 
was much pleased with the accuracy and 
justness of the antitheses in the following 
epitaph, scareely legible through the moss 
of ap inclining tombstone.’”’ We are 
indebted not only to Mr. Oldschool, but 
also to a reader of the Boston Transcript 
who sends a copy of the epitaph to that 
newspaper. The Portfolio was published 
in Philadelphia by one Joseph Dennie 
from 1801 to 1812. The epitaph reads: 


God 
Wills us free, 
Man 
Wills us slaves. 
I will as God wills; 
God’s will be done. 

Here lies the body of John Jack, a native 
of Africa, who died March, 1773, 
aged about 60 years. 

Tho’ born in a land of slaves 
He was born free. 

Tho’ he lived in a land of liberty 
He lived a slave; 

Till by his honest tho’ stolen labors 
He acquired the source of slavery, 
Which gave him his freedom, 
Tho’ not long before 
Death, the grand tyrant, 

Gave him his final emancipation 
And set him on a footing with Kings. 
Tho’ a slave to vice, 

He practised those virtues 
Without which Kings are but slaves. 





MAUD AND OTHER MULES 

LMOST simultaneously come the an- 

nouncements, first from our Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, that the price of mules 
is steadily declining in this country; and 
secondly, in a statement by Maj.-Gen. 
John F. O’Brien, of the New York State 
National Guard, that the motor-truck is a 
vastly more important adjunct to the 
Army than is the mule, and that he 
contemplates equipping four motor-truck 
companies, with nary a mule in one of 
them. That the mule, that ‘Lion of 
Missouri,” should go, is a pathetic proph- 
ecy. “Is it the Sunset of the Mule?” 
asks the Chicago Post, in evident dismay. 
‘*An army without a mule seems as strange 


as an army without a general,’ and 


‘soldiers have been moved ‘to say that if 


the general the battle 
It is time, indeed, 


the mule were 
shortly would be won.” 
for some one to come forward and pro- 
nounce the eulogy of the mule. He has 
been a faithful friend in peace and in war, 
and there are those who cheerfully acknowl- 
edge it. Something of this sort appears in 
a Petersburg, Indiana, dispatch, of which 
the Louisville Courier-Journal takes cogni- 


zanee. It runs as follows: 


Maud, aged forty-two, the famous mule 
owned by W. R. Berridge, who figured 
prominently in Bryan’s first campaign for 








On the Highest Shelf 


When a cereal food has reached 
the top-shelf of public favor, 
showing an unbroken record of 
increasing sales for fifteen years, 
there must be more than one 
‘‘reason’’ for it. The finest sales 
organization and the cleverest 
advertising ever devised will not 
keep a food at the top-notch 
unless it has behind it other 
merit than mere palate-goodness. 
As a matter of fact there are six 
good ‘‘reasons”’ for 


Shredded 
Wheat 


Here they are: cleanliness of manufac- 
ture; purity of product; easy digestibility; 
high nutritive value; thoroughly cooked 
and ready-to-serve; fair and honorable 
‘cc e * 99 
_ Selling policy.”’ There are many other 
reasons,’’ but these are the cardinal 
causes for the unchallenged leadership of 
Shredded Wheat over all other cereal 
foods. 


For breakfast heat one or more Biscuits in 
the oven to restore crispness; pour hot or 
cold milk over them, adding a little cream; 
salt or sweeten to suit the taste. Deliciously 
nourishing for any meal with stewed prunes, 
sliced bananas, baked apples or other fruits. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











Samuel Coleridge Taylor 


By W. C. BERWICK SAYERS. Withan MUSICIAN 
appendix listing his Compositions. His Lif 
This is the first authentic and com- aS Lae 

¢ And Letters 


plete life of the only composer of clas- 
sic music to come from the colored Just Published 
races. His mother was an Englishwoman and his father 
a Sierra Leone Native. His life is one of fascination 
and unusual interest. 

Many photos, over 300 pages, $2.25 net; by mail $2.37. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


THE BIBLE, THE CHURCH, 
AND MOVING PICTURES 


See able articles in 
the March number of 


The Homiletic Review 


Per year, $3.00 





Per copy, 30 cents. 
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President, has been chloroformed by its 
owner. 

At the time Bryan made his first race 
for President, Mr. Berridge was so confi- 
dent Bryan would win that he prepared 
Maud for a long trip to Washington, where, 
after congratulating Mr. Bryan on his 
suecess, Berridge intended to present the 
animal to him. 

At that time Maud was about twenty- 
three years old. Bryan was defeated, but 
Berridge was so confident of Bryan’s ulti- 
mate success that he said he would keep 
the animal alive until Bryan became 
President of the United States. 

Again, in 1908, he made all arrangements 
for the trip. Maud was then thirty-four 
years old, but was hale and hearty. Again 
her owner was doomed to disappointment. 

Not daunted, Berridge still had faith in 
his idol; but after Bryan’s resignation 
from the Cabinet, Maud seemed to become 
despondent. Life no longer had any in- 
terest for her. Her decline was rapid. 
Everything possible was done for her, but 
of no avail. 

Her owner had a nice grave dug and a 
number of his intimate friends were in- 
vited to attend the funeral. Berridge owns 
a tombstone plant, and the following 
marker will adorn Maud’s grave: ‘Here 
lies Maud. She is gone but not forgotten.” 


It is sometimes better, comments the 
Louisville editor rather unkindly, to be 
“gone and not forgotten” than to be for- 
gotten but not gone. But, to return to our 
mules, the editor goes further than this, 
delivering a eulogy of his own on the 
occasion of the death of another long- 
eared favorite, the favorite mule of ‘‘ Uncle 
Jack”? Hinton, of Vine Grove, Kentucky, 
who passed away at the end of the thirty- 
eighth year of its life, after long and faithful 
service. Says the writer: 


The mule is singularly free from the ills 
to which horse-flesh is heir. He has more 
days’ work in him in 365 consecutive days 
than any other farm-animal or farm-engine. 
He requires less feed when at work than 
any horse that can approach his capacity, 
for when he is idle he can forage success- 
fully where the draft-horse finds the 
pickings too slim. He takes pot-luck with 
any owner cheerfully and keeps fit upon it. 

In peace the mule is man’s most faithful 
servant, altho the gentlest of his kind is not 
entirely free from original sin, and the 
oldest may experience unaccountable spo- 
radic outbreaks of devilment. 

In war the mule retains his character 
as a hard toiler, a good scout, and a homely 
figure about whom the poets and painters 
at the front do not grow enthusiastic. 
Altho he is unsung when living and not 
greatly honored, he is not unwept when, 
at thirty or beyond, he lies down, sighs 
peacefully rather than regretfully, and 
gives up his Spartan spirit. 

If there is a hereafter for animals the 
mules’ paradise is a series of Elysian fields 
with fences that only a good jumper can 
clear, with colts to chase, with something 
alive, and preferably two-legged, to kick, 
and with plenty of rough, plain victuals 
and a few goats to play with in sportive 
moods, and negro drivers not brutal, yet not 
too indulgent, for human companionship. 

To such a paradise let us hope ‘‘Uncle 
Jack” Hinton’s thirty-eight-year-old has 
gone, 
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You will read in the papers about how 

fine is this year’s crop of oranges in Florida. 

Doubtless you know that oranges in Florida 

reach greater perfection than anywhere else, but 
you may have bought in the past Florida oranges that 
were not as good as you expected them to be. If so, it 
will be good news to you that.there is now a way by 
which you make sure of getting the sweet, juicy, 
delicious, full flavored Florida oranges that are so 
pleasing to the taste and so helpful to the system. 


Sealdsweet Fruit Ripe Before Picked 


Sealdsweet oranges are grown in the Sealdsweet is the trademark of the 
groves of Florida’s most progressive Florida Citrus Exchange, a co-opera- 
fruit men. They are carefully tended tive body of growers. They take pride 
and looked after, from blossom to in their fruit and want it to reach 
ripened fruit. Always they remainon consumers in prime condition.’ It is 
the trees until fully ripe. handled by white-gloved workers. 


Sealdsweet Grapefruit Unexcelled 


Sealdsweet grapefruit, too, are tree-ripened, contain a maximum amount of 
juice, have both food and drink value, and in taste and flavor are unexcelled. 
Try them—look for the Sealdsweet trademark. Most fruit dealers and grocery 
stores sell Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit in season. Your dealer can 
supply you and will do so if you request him to do so. 


Oranges and grapefruit are useful in cookery and for confections, and may 
be served on almost every occasion. Booklet telling how and when to use them 
mailed to any address free on application. 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
627 Citizens Bank T 
Building 
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Designs and Estimates Furnished 

Jno. Williams, Inc. Bronze Foundry — rot EAVER a e. ELL - 
538 West 27th Street New bee posed , posed 

Write for our illustrated booklet, Free. he tn Heaven to her on "as weal te 


son on earth, 


MONEY RAISED ™3irvvnons””|1FUll Of Conviction 


Leaders provided for short-term campaigns. _All forms of financial 

movements for Institutions, Colleges and Hospitals engineered. 12mo, cloth, 272 pp., $1.00. 
Financial managers supplied. Mail method of raising money taught. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Ample references given. New York. 


WILBOR A. BOWEN, 62 W. 102d St., N. Y. 


Get This! Feel Like | 
aPrinceEveryDay! 


Here is something you need—to put more vim, more pep, more go into your daily life right from 
the very minute you get up in the morning. Spend just five minutes a day with Prof. Anthony 
Barker's Muscle Builder Outfit and you won't tire so easily, you will breathe deeper, you will get 
more fun out of life, you will expand your chest, you will strengthen your muscles and you will 
beautify your body as well as lengthen your life. With your Muscle Builder Outfit I will include 
acomplete body-building course of instruction containing twenty-four selected exercises, thor- 
oughly illustrated, so that you can see exactly what and how to do the things thet make you strong, 
healthy, happy and contented. Every man, woman and child requires a few minutes’ exercise 
daily. The uscle Builder Outfit rejuvenates every muscle of the body, hands and feet, legs, neck, 
chest—makes the blood tingle through all parts of the body. This means health, with a capital H. 


SPECIAL PRICE CUT FROM $3 to $122 NOW 


I will send to every reader of The Literary Digest the complete Muscle Builder Outfit for one 
dollar—the regular price is $3.00. Send today—and if you are not more than pleased I'll trade 
back: ve you your dollar the minute you return the Muscle Builder. d the coupon 

now, to Prof. Anthony Barker, Studio 22-B, 110 West 42nd Street, New Yor! . 


hell to those on earth. 

THE ANGUISHED CRIES 
OF A LOST SOUL. 

12mo, cloth, 360 pp., $1.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
New York. 
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From Factory Direct To YOU 
By Ex or Parcel Post Prepaid 
If this astonishing offer 
were made by some un- 
known concern you could 
afford toignore it—but we 
are the largest Mail Order 
Cigar House in the World 
—have our own tobacco 
plantations in Cuba— 
make all our own 50 sepa- 
rate and distinct Edwin 
brandsof cigars from start 
to finish, and in addition 
we own and operate over 100 
Edwin retail stores in New 
York City and adjoining 
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Edwin's Genuine Havana 
Seconds are all 4'4 inches 
long and are made from Ha- 
vana, of leaves that are too 
short to roll into our 15c ci- 
gars. Naturally our supply of 
these short, tender leaves is 
limited and we will therefore, 
under no consideration, seli 
more than 100 to each cus- 
tomer. There are no bands 
or decorations on these ci- 
gars—every penny for fancy 
trimmings has been elim:- 
nated to give you the finest 
cigar value of your career. 
At the price offered we con- 
sider that you are really re 
ceiving 4 of each cigar Free. 
Over 100,000 satisfied Edwin 
customers have ordered 
by. mail through our adver- 
tising during the past 12 
years in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Literary Digest 
and other prominent national 
publications. Please remem- 
ber that we guarantee to re- 
fund your money if you don't 
receive at least double value. When order- 
ing, specify mild, medium or strong. Our 
references are Dun’ s, Bradstreet’s or any 
Bank. 

To each purchaser of 100 Edwin’s Genuine 
Havana Seconds, we will extend the privi- 
lege of ord , for 60c additional, one of 
Edwin's “ ‘SAMPLE CASES” containing one 
sample cigar each of our 12 Best Sellers—all 
Bargain Values—priced up to $12.00 per 
100. Include this in your order—it’s the 
biggest sample value ever offered. 


EDWIN CIGAR Co. 
Large. st Mai! Order Cigar Housein the World 
Dept N° 2 w> 2338-42 THIRD AVE., 


NEW YORK. 
Wher in Mew York SAVE MONEY by Fatronizing 
any of the 100 EOWIN Retai/ Stores. 




































































































HeWent All Around the World 


and then wrote a book about the Jews in every 
country he visited — America— England —Ger- 
many — Austria— France — Russia— Poland— 
Southern Europe—The Far East—India—China 
—South America—etc. He is John Foster 
Fraser, a noted critic and traveler. He was so 
imprest with the power and progress of the Jewish 
Character and the Jewish Race, that he called 
his big new book 


The Conquering Jew 


The New York Times says: “It presents the results of 
the author's studies in many lands, of the position, vital- 
ity,struggles,achievementsand adaptability of the Jew.” 

Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis., says: “‘There are facts con- 
tained in its pages which will probably startle the gen- 
eral reader, and which must arouse interest and admi- 
ration of all for the marvelously recuperative powers of 
this cosmopolitan nation.” 

The Hebrew Standard, New York: .“‘Its three hundred 
pages contain about one of the best condensed surveys 
of the whole world’s Jewish position that has been 
published in recent years. 


Octavo, cloth, $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York 




















AMERICAN YACHTS-OF-WAR 


YACHT may not seem a particularly 

formidable craft to the landsman, but 
every yacht-owner these days is beginning 
to fee! himself a patriot of the first order, 
and to talk emphatically of his craft’s 
place in this Government's scheme of pre- 
paredness. It the 
Navy Department for many past favors. 
The Navy Department has always acted 
as a sort of big brother to the y 


is his turn to repay 


yachtsmen, 
and every bureau in it has gladly done its 
best to help make their sport pleasant and 
weather-condi- 
forth 


and even 


safe. Information as to 


tions, currents, shoals, and so has 


been cheerfully furnished gratis, 
the lighthouse 
tions to give them special consideration. 


service has had its instruc- 


This may have been for the love of the 
the Philadelphia 


Magazine 


sport; but a writer in 
Public Ledger Sports 
to think that there was not a little fore- 


thought and far-sightedness involved. At 


is inclined 


all events, the most friendly relations exist 
the 


men, insuring perfect cooperation, and the 


between Department and the sports- 
Government has recently acquired a com- 
plete list of the yachts of the better class. 
with all possible information concerning 


These are 


moves toward preparedness, whether 


their capacity and equipment. 
con- 
scious ones or not, and a still more evident 
move is the lately of the 
United States Power Squadrons, of which 


organization 


the writer tells: 


As an able and efficient navigator, the 
owner and master who earries a certificate 
of membership in the United States Power 
Squadrons stands on a par with the captain 
of a ship, so far as his license as a pilot is 
concerned. 

There has been no step taken in the 
promotion of the sport which has called 
forth so much praise from Government 
officials as the organization and perfecting 
of the power squadrons. In Philadelphia 
waters there is only one squadron so far 

that of the Corinthian Yacht Club. 
Another squadron has been in course of 
formation, but has not yet been perfected. 
Virtually every large yacht listed in the 
Corinthian Squadron is on the Government 
list of yachts available in case of emergency. 

The designers of the higher class are 
now taking their models to Washington 
to be tried out in the naval experimental 
basin before placing them on the market. 
By this means the up-to-date designer 
is working hand in hand -with the Gov- 
ernment, which can only mean the pro- 
duction of better craft. At the same time 
designs and plans now being made have 
in inind this spirit of preparedness, altho 
any of the latter-day yachts are capable of 
entering the scout service on inland waters 
in one way or another. 

The coming year will be marked by 
further work in advancing this spirit of 
preparedness among yachtsmen. The next 
step in this direction will be a series of 
lectures by naval officials before the power 
squadrons. That the force of this work is 
directed toward the squadrons is due to 
organized efforts.. In local circles ecorre- 
spondence along these lines is now being 
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My Enemy 
My Corn 


It’s Utterly Needless 


This is to prove that every 
corn which stays and hurts 
is folly. 

Lovers of dainty footwear 
are bound to start corns. But 
nobody needs to keep them. 


At the first sign—or any- 
time—applya Blue-jay plaster. 
That ends all pain. And it 
ends the corn. In two days 
it disappears. 

You know that paring nevercures. 

You know that harsh applications 
are wrong. 

Now you should know Blue-jay. 
It has ended 70 million corns. To 
a world of men and women it has 
brought perpetual freedom. 


We promise that to you. 


Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 



































15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 


BAUER & BLACK, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


























Ohe 
AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 


A New Land of Enterprise 
By JOHN FOSTER. FRASER. 


This new book, designed for wide, popular read- 
ing, is the result of a special visit made by the 
author to Argentina. The world is awakening 
to the agricultural and commercial potentiali- 
ties of the Republic, and a growing interest is 
manifest on all 
hands regarding 
the place Argen- 
tina is going to occupy among the nations of the 
world, Here are but a few of the chapter head- 
ings:—Some Aspects of Buenos Aires—Railway 
Development in the Republic — Argentina's 
Part in Feeding the World—Live Stock in the 
Republic—The Future of Agriculture—A Trip 
Into the Andes—Tucuman and the Sugar In- 
dustry—The Industrial Side of the Republic— 
Prospects and Problems. Illustrated with 40 
Full-Page Illustrations. Octavo, cloth. $1.50 
net; average carriage charges 12 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York, N- ¥. 
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exchanged, which is expected to result in 
something tangible before many weeks 
have passed. 

These lectures will have for their aim 
the explaining of the character of service 
that such boats can perform. In a general 
way yachts of the type now used in local 
waters are fitted for scout service and for 
hospital service in making transfers to the 
ports and inland stations. The services 
such boats can perform are innumerable. 
Just what these services are will be told to 
the owners at these lectures. 

Yet another important feature is the 
preparation of the masters of the yachts 
for just such duty. It is well known that 
the average master of a yacht is capable of 
handling his boat in almost any contin- 
gency in any storm, and in any water. He 
has passed an examination in which he has 
proved himself proficient in this connec- 
tion. There are, however, maneuvers, and 
possibly other requisites, yet to be better 
understood. These can be best compre- 
hended after listening to a series of lectures 
such as planned. Under these conditions 
the yachtsman, in the pursuit of his 
season’s sport, will at the same time pay 
attention to the requirements should he 
and his eraft ever be called into active 
war-duty. 


THE SCIENCE OF HEROISM 


OOKS of rules telling ‘What to Do 
make excellent 
reading — when there is no emergency. 


in an [Emergency” 
When accident or catastrophe arrives, books 
What you do then will be 
determined by what you have learned so 


are forgotten. 


clearly and well that its behest becomes 
It is in this way 
American Red Cross seeks to 


your instinctive action. 
that the 
teach the police and firemen of our cities 
That 


this is a well-established tho little-known 


to care for the victims of accident. 


branch of Red-Cross work is information 
volunteered by a writer in the Providence 
Journal. Interviewing Wilbert E. Long- 
fellow, a former resident of Providence, 
who is now a field-agent for the Red Cross, 
and also a prime mover in the Volunteer 
Life-Saving Corps, he learns of the ways 
in which the police and fire-fighters are 
taught the efficient and 
forms of first aid in desperate cases, and 
something of the means they learn to 
employ. Mr. Longfellow is instructing a 
class of policemen at the Central Station, 


most simple 


which we are also given the opportunity 
of attending: 


““There’s a fire in an attic,’’ said Mr. 
Longfellow. ‘‘Nobody knows better than 
firemen and policemen that an attic fire 
is one of the meanest and most danger- 
ous going. Smoke gets pretty thick up 
there under the eaves, and chokes and 
suffocates like a poisonous gas from the 
trenches. 

“One of you men is among the first to 
arrive at an attic fire. Somebody says 
there’s a man or a woman trapt upstairs. 
It’s your duty to go in and get that person. 
This is the way the Red Cross shows you 
how to do it, and do it right.” 


He ealled for a volunteer. Several 
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the Doctor's Story 


“That Colt is my friend. 
It proved its worth 


be f- late one night 


when | was on a call 
at the old Biggs place 
‘Aten miles out--and | 
dont think [am over- 
stating it when I sa 
that the Colt save 
two lives —-my own 
my chauffeur'’s” 


Write for free booklet, 
“How to Shoot,"and 
Catalog No. 26 


Bet to tbke a Colt safe” 
NT FIREARMS MFG Co. HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Seat Cover Prices Down 50% 





Globe Seat Covers. 


Buy Direct—Save Half 


Here are examples of how we undersell others: $40 
Chie Seat loess $20: $50 Hudsons $25; $40 





Cadillacs $20; $30 Buicks $15; $27 Maxwells hae 


Other cars at proportionately low prices. We 
direct—you save middlemen’s profit. 


Every Car Needs Them! 


Save leather upholstery—preserve its life, elasticity, 
comfort. Easily cleaned—protect clothes against soiling. 


GLOBE SEAT COVER CO., 32 Hamilton Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Give your car that touch of refinement, luxury and distinction added to any car by 
Don’t pay high prices or have Seat 
Globe Seat Cover prices are actually 50% lower than all others—50 % less for 
Seat Covers guaranteed equal in every way to the highest priced kind. 


Covets made to order, 


Perfect Fit For Any Car 


Globe Seat Covers are made from nee eaten. 
No waiting—no alterations—no mistakes. e guar- 
antee a perfect fit for any model of any car. 


Write For Samples 
Send name, model and year of your car for 
prices and 15 samples of waterproof and washable 
materials with handsome Seat Cover Book. When you 
order we will ship on approval—you pay if satsfied. 


World's Largest Exclusive 
Seat Cover Mfgrs. 
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Push Button An 
Office Telephone | 


Use the same wires, the same bell or buzzer, 
the same batteries. Just get these two simple 
litle Western Electric Inter-phones, 
and hook them onto the buzzer wires—one at 
your desk, the other near the buzzer. 


You can then telephone for what you want and get 
your answer on the instant, without having the office boy 
or clerk waste his time in coming for your message. This 
simple arrangement saves time at both ends of the line. Most 
convenient, and stops the confusion of running back and forth. 


L We Will Send on Approval ( 


| Western Electric Company — 


INCORPORATED 


463 West Street, New York 
500 S. Clinton Street, Chicago 













We will ship you these 
Inter-phones by parcel 
post, all ready to con- 
nect, on receipt of $8.75. 
Your money back if not 
satisfied. For full par- 
ticulars and directions 
for attaching these 
Inter-phones, write for 
Booklet No. 60-D 





“LONG LIFE 


AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT, by Pearce Kintzing, M.D. 


ELUSIONS IN DIET 


5 
DE Sir James Crichton-Browne, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


The Literary Digest for March 4, 1916 


An interesting, clearly-written treatise by an eminent 
authority, on the quantity and quality of food required 
by the normal person. Discusses Fletcherism and the 
theories of Professor Chittenden, of Yale, and concludes 
that the advocates of parcimony in nutrition are in 
opposition to the experience of the race. Cloth, 75c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 





An eminently readable book of practical advice by a 
physician of wide experience on how to preserve health, 
ward off disease, and prolong life by sane and simple 
exercise, physical and mental occupation, rational food 
habits, ventilation, etc. Written primarily for the gen- 
eral reader, but with a scientific accuracy that will 
commend it to the physician. 12mo, cloth, 285 pp. 
$1.00 net. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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The Waunela “Lungalow, é 


$5872 
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100 knock-down, but of the best permanent con- 
Homes “— ‘“truction. Warm — substantial — modern. 
- Our designs are correct; our plans offer every 
ToChoose ™ rm convenience : our specifications 
Inc u ea com ete list Of necessary materia s. 
From WA LEWIS-BUILT HOMES are the result of 20 


Our new 1916 
catalog of Humes 
should be in the 
hands of every 
prospective home - 
builder. Send 4c in Qe 
stamps for your copy . % 
today. 
———— 

A cheerful, 
The Orlando 4.cheerful. 


$1068 


of Lewis- Home Owners. 
Home sells others. 


All the lumber for 
your homeis furnished 


x 
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@ Better Homes for Less Money we WE FURNISH EVERYTHING 


Homes from $278 to $3,000. Not portable or 


years’ experience in home-building. Our hon- 
esty, courtesy and square dealing, always giving 
superior material, workmanship and ser- 
vice, have brought us hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers. 61% of our sales are made to friends 
One Lewis-Built 


—saving 40% of your carpenter labor. Buyin: 
materials complete from us at lowest wholesale 
factory prices saves you all. middlemen's, jobbers’ 
and retailers’ profits. We own our mills and timber 
This assures best grades of lumber; no waste ma- 
no delays; no shortages. 


erect your home in one-half the time. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK 
Four centsin stamps will bring you our large Home 
Catalog. Over 100 attractive designs—the pick of 
thousands. Write today and learn how to build the 
best home in the quickest time at the lowest 


a “°S LEWIS MFG. COMPANY 





~~ Highest grade Lumber (Cut-to-Fit) 
= Clear Lumber for all exposed wood 
~-a work Bronze Door Locks. Best 
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Hardware, Kitchen Cabinet, 


CUT-TO-FIT a Heim, Nails, Plaster, Paine, 


ofl “see arnish—everything 
complete and finest 
quality. 
Customers tell us of 
$200 to $1200 sav- 


: : Our precise, accu- —— ‘ings on completed 
rate instructions prevent mistakes of any kind. You -~z cost of their 
ho mes. This 
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. % you. Why not 

—— make this sav- 
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Dept. 377, Bay City, Mich. 











patrolmen stept forward. He chose one 
and told him to lie on his face on the floor. 

“The clearest, air in the attic will be 
the air five or six inches from the floor,” 
he explained. ‘‘So it’s up to you to creep 
in. You tie a handkerchief about your 
mouth and nose like this. You crawl along 
on your stomach until you find the victim. 
He is unconscious. You get hold of his 
hands and cross his wrists. With your 
necktie or extra handkerchief you tie his 
wrists, using an ordinary square knot. 

‘‘Then you straddle him, get your head 
in the loop of his arms, and drag him out. 
Watch!” 

Tying the patrolman’s wrists, he went 
through the performance. Several patrol- 
men tried it and all exprest their surprize 
at the ease and simplicity of the thing. 

“Or,” said Mr. Longfellow, ‘‘if you’ve 
got to carry the person down a rope, a 
gutter-pipe, or something just as_ hard 
to hang on to, you can put him pick-a- 
back and tote him thus to safety, having 
both your own hands free. That’s the 
convenience of ‘the drag.’”’ 


To rescue injured or unconscious people 


and them single-handed for any 


distance, the Red Cross has adopted the 


carry 


method approved by the United States 
Army for carrying wounded. The victim 
is slung over the right shoulder of the 
rescuer, balanced on his stomach there, 
his legs to the fore and his trunk behind. 
The rescuer holds one of the victim’s legs 
with the right arm, and, reaching around, 
the hand the 


victim, drawing 


with nearer 
the the 
trunk diagonally across his shoulders and 
The 


free, with 


right 


grasps 
wrist of thus 
holding it securely from slipping. 
rescuer has then the left arm 
which to feel his way, if necessary, or 
remove obstructions. If there are more than 
one rescuer, a stretcher is, of course, most 
practicable, and this may be improvised, 


as the instructor tells: 


“A straight-backed chair, the kind seen 
in most dining-rooms, is the most satis- 
factory,” Mr. Longfellow told the patrol- 
men. “If a straight-backed one is not 
to be had, any ordinary wooden chair 
will do, rockers of course barred. 

‘‘When you get a person in a chair you 
have a rest for his back, and temporary 
splints or braces for his legs in the legs 
of the chair. In going down a narrow, 
winding, or cramped stairway it is much 
easier to carry a person in a chair than 
on a stretcher. I have records of in- 
stances where patrolmen have saved lives 
of the sick by bringing chairs into play 
and making them serve as stretchers. 

“The chair is by all odds the best and 
simplest first-aid stretcher the Red Cross 
can recommend. Using one, a couple of 
patrolmen or firemen can carry persons 
out of dangerous places in quick fashion.” 


The 
suggestions for street-accidents and rough- 


instructor gives some _ valuable 


and-tumble work: 


Resuscitation has for years been a special 
study and practise of Mr. Longfellow. And 
the method which he has been showing to 
the patrolmen is so simple that anybody in 
a crowd ean be ealled upon to use it while 
the patrolman exercises his proper funetion 
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of keeping the crowd back. It is a sort of 
electric-shock idea, and the wonder is that 
everybody isn’t familiar with it. 

“Your victim is lying face down,” said 
Mr. Longfellow, as he went through with 
his practical demonstration. ‘‘ You place 
his right hand under his right cheek and 
turn his face to the left. This will keep 
it from coming in contact with the ground 
or pavement, and will also give free play 
to his tongue. 

“Then you put your two hands, at least 
four inches apart with the thumbs down, 
over his full ribs and press hard toward 
his head. You let go suddenly. You press 
again. And you let go again. With 
each press, which should be short and 
sharp, you count three. Also three as you 
let go. Like this, see!” 

One of the patrolmen lying on the floor 
turned over on his stomach. Mr. Long- 
fellow prest hard just below the middle 
of his back. 

‘‘Out go the gas, the fumes, the smoke, 
whatever is in the man,” he said. Then 
he let go. ‘*And in comes the air.” He 
kept it up for several minutes. ‘‘ You can 
let somebody in the crowd do it,”’ he added, 
“while you keep the curious away far 
enough so that the victim can have 
fresh air. 

‘Never give him anything to drink until 
he coughs,” he explained. ‘‘Too hasty 
use of stimulants has cost more lives 
than it has saved. Just remember the 
story of the Irishman who came up while 
aman was trying to resuscitate a comrade 
and was calling for whisky. 

““*Whisky?’ said the new arrival.. ‘No 
use giving. him whisky. He won’t ap- 
preciate it.’”’ 

When anybody faints in the street, the 
tendency of all first-aid novices is to 
raise the person’s head. Mr. Longfellow 
told the patrolmen that was precisely the 
wrong thing. They laughed when he told 
them what was right. So will uninformed 
readers. 

‘**Don’t raise his head,” he said. ‘‘ Raise 
his feet. That’s the quickest and safest 
way to revive him. For instance, just 
like this.”’ 

He grabbed his illustrating patrolman 
by both feet and raised them about two 
feet from the floor. ‘“‘If he had really 
fainted,”’ he remarked, ‘‘he would be 
back to consciousness in such a short time 
that you might think he was bluffing. The 
Red Cross says: ‘Leave a fainting per- 
son’s head alone. Get to his feet first.’ 
Can anything be simpler?”’ 

Along with these first-aid ideas, Mr. 
Longfellow has also been teaching the 
police some offensive and defensive tricks 
which few of them had heard of before. 
Perhaps the one which interested the men 
most was the trick of grabbing a revolver 
in such a way that the trigger can not be 
pulled and the cylinder revolve. 

Many of the patrolmen insisted that it 
couldn’t be done, that they could pull the 
trigger before Mr. Longfellow could get 
the necessary hold. He admitted that 
they could, but he also showed them how 
the revolver might be deflected so that 
the first shot would be harmless. After 
that the shooter couldn’t fire again. 

“There’s a disturber in the theater,” 
said Mr. Longfellow. ‘‘He’s a common 
breed. He doesn’t like the show and says 
80. Ushers and managers can’t get him 
out peaceably. Enter a patrolman. 
‘“‘Come on, m’man,’ he says, getting 
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A Century of Exposure to the Weather 
Did Not Rust These Iron Chains 


After standing for over a hundred years in rain, fog, air and snow, their 
covering of rust was no thicker than a coat of paint. 

Remarkable? Yes. But the record could be surpassed with Armco 
American Ingot, Iron, because Armco Iron is purer in content and more 
uniform in texture than the iron in these chains that lasted for so many years. 

These hand-forged chains resisted rust because they were made of nearly 
pure iron. 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


as no other ordinary iron can, not only 
because it is pure—the purest made—but 
because it is the most nearly perfect in 
respect to evenness, the absence of gases 
and all the other qualities that form the 
basis of rust resistance. 








Iron Roofs that, 
Resist Rust 
The Hotel Fontenelle, at 
Omaha, Mr. Thomas R. Kim- 
ball, architect. This Omaha 
hotel rivals any hotel for mag- 
nificence. It has a rust-resisting 


, : ‘ 
ielean tice tok. Armco Iron’s rust resistance puts it 


foremost in the minds of manufacturers 
and users of sheet metal. Our free book 


“Defeating Rust” 


gives scores of products made of Armco 
Iron by leading manufacturers. 


Learn, too, about Armco Iron 
for other uses—window frames 
and sashes, ventilators, sky- 
lights, cornices, metal lath, 
smoke stacks, heating pipes, 
enameling material, water 
tanks, gas tanks, , 
iron boiler tubes, 
etc. 
















If you have difficulty in getting Armco 
Iron products from your tinner, roofer or 
hardware dealer, write to us and we will 
see that you get what you need. 


The American Rolling Mill Company 


Licensed Manufacturers under Patents granted to 
The International Metal Products Company 


Box 765, Middletown, Ohio 


Branch Offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
New York, St. Louis, Cleveland and Cincinnati 
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The trade mark ARMCO carries the as- 
surance that iron bearing that mark is 
manufactured by The American Rolling 
Mill Company, with the skill, intelli- 
gence and fidelity associated with its 
products, and hence can be depended 
upon to possess in the highest degree 
the merit claimed for it. 












































Cretonnes and 
Chintz Hangings 


of the “‘upstair’’ rooms are daintier 
when contrasted with White En- 
ameled Woodwork. Few homes 
these days but have at least one 
bed chamber done in 


White Enamel 


The success of this treatment de- 
pends on the kind of wood beneath 
the paint. 


ARKANSAS 
SOFT PINE 


has proven its adaptability to white 
enamel, due to perfect absorbing 
qualities and the certainty that it 
will not stain the white surface 
from underneath. Moreover, this 
wood has the decided advantage of 


Moderate Cost 


Due to an abundant supply. 


Our interesting little white enamel booklet 
contains full information, including for- 
mula. Prospective builders should have 
our new book on home building as well 
as stained samples. Any of the above will 
be sent complimentary on request to 
Department L. 

Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked and sold by 
dealers. If the one you patronize hasn't it, let us 
know promptly. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


























200 kinds Iron Puzzles. 2 sample 
leaders with catalog only 10 cents. 


WESTERN PUZZLE WORKS Co. 
St. Paul Minnesota 


womeTat ARGH SUPPORTS 


give immediate relief to tired, aching feet, 
rest the body and aid Nature to re- 

store normal strength to weakened 
arches. Relieve and prevent 
flat feet. 

Write for Bo oklet and 
View ofarch Free 10-Day Trial Offer 
cut with kofe Nathan Anklet Support Co 90-A Reade St. N ¥ 

































We Guarantee To Remedy Defective 


AUDITORIUM ACOUSTICS 


Your Courtroom or Church Can 
Be Made Perfect Acoustically 
If you cannot hear distinctly or there is too much rever- 
beration, you will be interested in our practical and valuable 
20-page booklet, sent free by Fg Mazer, Acoustical Engineer, 
814 Fulton Pittsburgh, Pa A request on your Lym ag 
letterhead will bring it. [tis well worth having—Write t 


. 
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in front of the disturber and reaching for 
his collar. 

*“But the man, taking firm hold on the 
arms. of his seat, will not budge. No 
doubt he kicks and bites and otherwise 
conducts himself not according to the 
Marquis of Queensberry. The patrolman 
gets hurt, has his uniform badly damaged, 
and upsets the house besides. 

‘*Here’s a better way. You move on the 
disturber from behind. You speak gently 
in his ear to up and away from there. 
He looks up and defies you. As he does 
so you get your hand under his throat— 
here, like this!” 

And the patrolman on whom he demon- 
strated rose right up out of his chair as if 
he had felt the sting of an up-ended tack. 

‘“Not only a sure and swift remover,” 
commented Mr. Longfellow, ‘‘but also 
with an effect that takes much of the 
fight out of a man. It’s a great improve- 
ment on a similar ju-jutsu hold.’ 





YOUNG HENRY FORD, INVENTOR 
ae a watch apart is a common 
experience of inquisitive childhood, 
but the sad fate of most boys is to find, on 
trying to put it all together again, that 
enough cogs, pins, wheels, and springs are 
left over to start a small machine-shop. 
Perhaps Henry Ford holds the small boy’s 
record for this job. He almost 

ceeded. Rose Wilder Lane, to 
‘‘Henry Ford’s Story’’ seems to have been 
related by some member of the immediate 
version of it is appear- 


suc- 
whom 


family, and whose 
ing in many newspapers throughout the 
country, declares that the most memorable 
event of Mr. Ford’s youth was this incident 
of the experiment on the watch, for 
crystallized his boyish interest in things 
mechanical and led him to prosecute his 
investigations more persistently than ever. 
Tt occurred on a Sunday, the one day of 
the week that was torture to the youth. 
As we read: 

On this particular Sunday morning 
Henry was more than usually rebellious. 
He was not sullen about it. He merely 
remarked frankly that he hated their old 
Sunday, anyhow. 

Mother and father and the four children 
set out for church as usual. At the 
hitching-posts, where William Ford tied 
the horses before going into the church, 
they met their neighbors, the Bennetts. 
Will Bennett, a youngster about Henry’s 
age, hailed him from the other carriage. 

“Hi, Hen! C’m’ere! I got something 
you ain’t got!” 

Henry serambled out over the wheel 
and hurried to see what it might be. It 
was a watch, a real watch, as large and 
shiny as his father’s. Henry looked at it 
with awed admiration, and then with envy. 
It was Will’s own watch; his grandfather 
had given it to him. 

On a strict, cross-your-heart promise to 
give it back, Henry was allowed to take it 
in his hands. Then he cheered up some- 
what. 

“That ain’t much!” he scornfully re- 
marked. ‘‘It ain’t runnin’.”” At the same 
moment a dazzling idea occurred to him. 
He had always wanted to see the insides 
of a watch. 

“T bet I e’n fix it for you,” he declared. 








E latest Coward Catalog contains 
illustrations and descriptions of the 
famous Coward Shoe Family that will be 
interesting and helpful to you in selecting 
your next pair of Shoes. 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


is the result of 50 years experience in 
making shoes that correct foot troubles 
by protecting and supporting the foot 
in a natural manner. 


The New Coward Catalog will be sent 
free on request. 


Mail Orders Filled: 


James S. Coward 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) N.Y. City 


UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a vook of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Awarded Gold Medal at Panama Pacific Exposition. 


Your Washing Done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new 


*“*1900”" power washing ma- 
chine. I consider this machine the most wonder- 
ful washer ever put on the market. Tub built 
entirely of high quality sheet copper, it is the 
strongest and most durable machine made. It is 
construeted on a brand new principle and I will 
guarantee that this machine will not tear clothes, 
break buttons or fray the edges of the most delicate 
fabric. It will wash everything from heavy blan- 
kets to the finest lace without damage to the goods. 
This new ‘‘1900"’ washing machine can be con- 
nécted with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a “‘little twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week. 


I also make a lighter power machine which can 
be run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will 
squeeze the water out so quickly and easily you will 
be astonished. It will save 50% time, money and 
labor every week. The outfit consists of washer and « 
wringer and either electric or water motor, as you 
prefer, and I guarantee the perfect working of each. 


I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. 
You do not need to pay a penny until you are sat- 
isfied this washer will do what I say it will. Write 
today for illustrated catalog. Address H. L. Barker, 
6246 Court St., Binghamton, N. Y., or, if you live 
in Canada, write to the Canadian “1900"’ Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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A few minutes later, when Mary Ford 
looked for Henry, he was nowhere to be 
found. Will was also missing. When, after 
services, they had not appeared, the parents 
became worried. They searched. In- 
quiries and explorations failed to reveal 
the boys. 

They were in the Bennetts’ farm ‘‘shop,”’ 
busy with the watch. Having no screw- 
driver small enough, Henry made one by 
filing a shingle-nail. Then he set to work 
and took out every screw in the mechanism. 

The works came out of the case to the 
accompaniment of an agonized protest 
from Will; the cogs fell apart, the springs 
unwound. Altogether it was a beautiful 
disorder, enough to delight any small. boy. 

‘‘Now, look what you’ve went and 
done!” cried Will, torn between natural 
emotion over the disaster to his watch and 
admiration of Henry’s daring. 

‘Well, you said you was goin’ to put it 
iogether,”” he reminded that experimenter 
many times in the next few hours. 

Dinner-time came and Will, recalling 
the fried chicken, dumplings, puddings, 
cakes of the Sunday dinner, grew more 
than restless, but Henry held him there by 
the sheer force of his enthusiasm. The after- 
noon wore along, and he was still investi- 
gating those fascinating gears and springs. 

When at last outraged parental au- 
thority descended upon the boys, Henry’s 
Sunday-clothes were a wreck, his hands 
and face were grimy, but he had correctly 
replaced most of the screws, and he pas- 
sionately declared that if they would only 
leave him alone he would have the watch 
running in no time. : 

Family discipline was strict in those 
days. Undoubtedly, Henry was punished, 
but he does not recall that now. What he 
does remember vividly is the passion for 
investigating clocks and watches that 
followed. In a few months he had taken 
apart and put together every timepiece 
on the place, excepting only his father’s 
watch. 

“Every clock in the house shuddered 
when it saw me coming,”’ he says. 


From clocks to automobiles is not a 
tremendous leap, especially in view of the 
size of the automobiles. Young Ford’s next 
experiment of note was the construction 
of the first Ford car. This is briefly 
described : 


The boy had exhausted the possibilities 
of the farm-shop. His last work in it was 
the building of a small steam-engine. 
For this, helped partly by pictures, partly 
by his boyish ingenuity, he made his own 
patterns, his own castings, did his own 
machine-work. 

His material was bits of old iron, pieces 
of wagon-tires, stray teeth from harrows— 
anything and everything from the scrap- 
pile in the shop which he could utilize in 
any imaginable way. When the engine was 
finished Henry mounted it on an im- 
provised chassis which he had cut down 
from an old farm-wagon, attached it by a 
direct-drive to a wheel on one side, some- 
thing like a locomotive connecting-rod, 
and capped the whole with a whistle. 

When he had completed the job he 
looked at the result with some natural 
pride. Sitting at the throttle, tooting 
the ear-splitting whistle, he charged up 
and down the meadow lot at nearly 
ten miles an hour, frightening every cow 
on the place. 
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ird roll of roofing used 


rt 

in the world is made by “The 

General.” 
Unequaled manufacturing facilities, 
expert knowledge of how to blend 
asphalts and the use of the best 
materials have made Certain-teed 


“*the Roof of the World. 


red for 5, 10 or 15 years according to ply (1, 2 or 3) 


| General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 
"SE The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Roofing and Building Papers 














A New York Lawyer 
Painted His House 


Five Years Ago— 


The paint cost him $44 and 3 
the labor $61. Three years f; * 
ago he had to paint again. | 
This time he spent $18 for 
Devoe Lead and Zinc Paint 
and $30 for labor—saving 
$57 on the job. And to-day 
the Devoe Paint looks as 
good as new. 



















Marble Floor Finish 


UES TEN RANTEED ‘ best wae for linoleums 
Y Noa? <= mE ERS = . an oors. reserves the natural 
LEAD AND ZINC PAINT color of hard and soft wood ; made 
FEWER GALLONS - WEARS LONGER to resist the wear and tear which 
it will necessarily receive on a floor. 
Thousands of property owncrs have learned 
that Devoe takes fewer gallons and wears Velour Finish 
longer, becaus¢é Devoe Lead and Zinc is all _A washable, flat-finish oil paint 
Paint. It contains no whiting, silica, china for walls, ceilings and woodwork. 
ale er other Dries with a soft water-color 
y> fll effect. Ideal for all interior work. 
cheap iers or Easy to apply—shows no brush 
“extenders. marks; has great covering 
capacity. 





We are the oldest manufac- = 
turing concern in the United Pure Turpentine . . 
States. Founded in New Pure Tinting Colore Oil Wood Stains 
York in 1754, we have con- Non-fading ales citi Setel, 
tinued without interruption 4 i 

x tation of various woods. Will not 
for 162 years. t ) 

raise the grain of hard or soft 

woods and brings out their 
natural beauty. 


F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. Send for Color carte | 
ouston Boston | 


New York Buffalo New Orleans 
Savannah Pittsburgh 





In most towns the best 
dealers sell Devoe Pure 
Paints—the best painters 
use them—because Devoe 
always gives satisfaction. 








and other suggestions that will 
help you to beautify your home. 


Write your name and address in 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. d Soectgts ant matt wench 












































Seeds. Famous for purity and 
fertility for more than 100 years. 


END for our novel book on ‘SA 
Garden for a Family of Six.”” You 





%) vegetable garden; and for flowers too. 
Our big 1916 catalog will also be sent 
% you with it. Write today. 
Our special “collections” of flower and 
vegetable seeds on pages 11 and 12 of 
our catalog, ranging in price from $1.00 
upwards, will especially interest you. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
) 53H Barclay St., through to 54 Park Place 
STABLISHED NEW YORK 








































































Mathews Garden Craft 


Have a livable attractive garden. 
Mathews Garden Decorations will provide 
d arbors. the 








the cozy summer an , the com- 
fortable seats, the attractive pergolas, and all 
the lattice, trellis, , etc., you will need 
for the decoration our mand the 
protection of your le vines and shrubs. 
A page Dosti. lio shi our garden 
craft products their nat t 
will be cont y Sot ennent ion. will b 
ws len 6 
all parts of the U.S. freight prepaid. 


The Mathews Manufacturing Company 
944 Williamson Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
Pasadena, Cal. Branch: Colorado and Los Robles Sts, 











Red Radiance Rose 


A Wonderful Variety 
for Garden Planting 


A splendid, even shade of clear red; flowers 
unusually large and borne on long stems. An 
unsurpassed Rose for general garden planting. 
Strong two-year-old pot plants, $2.00 each. 

° ge... are described 
Other New Varieties oxi ‘viscurca 
in our new catalogue, which devotes eighteen 
pages to the recent introductions and the old 
favorite Roses. 


Cromwell Gardens Handbook 
is a complete guide to the best Roses, Shrubs, 
Hardy Plants and Bedding Plants. A copy will 
besent free on receipt of yournameand address. 









A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
CROMWELL GARDENS 
Box 16 Cromwell, Connecticut 


Let us help you plan your garden this year. Whether 
planting is small or large, you will profit by our 
in landscape work. 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 


quarrelsome fellow.” 

** Well, you’re a liar, see?—and if you 
say it again I’ll smash yer jaw.”—Shark’s 
Winter Annual. 





Mysterious.—‘‘ One of the mysteries of 
journalism,’”’ remarks a newspaper, “ is 
why they persist in printing the chess news 
on the sporting page.’ Still another 
mystery of journalism is why they persist 
in printing the chess news.—Puck. 





His Crime.—Caprain — ‘‘ What’s he 
charged with, Casey? ” 
Orricer—“I don’t know the regular 
name fer it, captain; but I caught him 
a-flirtin’ in the park.” 
Captain—“ Ah, that’s impersonatin’ an 
officer.”’—Judge. 





A Good Boy.—Mrs. Fitannican—* Sure 
I just got a letter from Barney, sayin’ he 
would be let out of jail to-morrow; he got 
a month off for good behavior.” 

Mrs. Murpuy—* A month off fer good 
behavior, is it? Faith, and that’s a lad to 
be proud of.’’—Siren. 





What Did the Curate Get?—A bishop of 
the Church of England had invited the 
clergymen of his see to a week-end party 
at the Episcopal residence. The guest of 
honor was a bishop from an adjoining 
diocese. 

The first morning at breakfast as the 
visiting bishop was about to crack the 
shell of his egg, he suddenly stopt, and, 
turning to the butler who was standing at 
the back of the Bishop’s chair, he said, 
all the while holding his fingers tightly to 
his nose: 

“Oh! my man! take this egg away; 
the odor of it is atrocious. Take it away, 
please; take it away.” 

The butler, taking the egg in his hand 
and eyeing it closely, said, with great 


| deference: 





‘*My lord, a most regrettable mistake 
has been made. The stupid servant has 
given your lordship a curate’s egg.”— 
Binghamton Republican-Herald. 





Quite Unnecessary.—A Chicago pub- 
lisher registered at the Hotel Cecil in 
London recently, and was assigned to a 
room on next to the top floor. The follow- 
ing morning he rang for a bell-boy. When 
there was no response to the second call 
he lifted the telephone-receiver and waited 
ian vain for ‘ Are you there?” Failing to 
establish any communication with the 
office, he drest and started for the office 
to register indignation. The elevator 
wasn’t running. He began to walk down. 
On the fourth landing he met a housemaid 
and asked in strong Chicago language 
what was the matter with the hotel. 

“Well, sir, you see, sir,” came the 
answer, “ the Zeppelins were reported, ard 
we were all ordered to the cellar for 
safety.” 

“_____!" After which tke guest 
said: ‘‘ Well, I’m on the next to the top 
floor and I wasn’t warned.” 

“No, sir,” was the bland reply, “ but 
you see, sir, you don’t come under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, sir.” —Everybody’s. 


Proving Him Wrong.—‘“‘ From " your 
bumps I should say you are a very 












PREPAREDNESS AND THE GARDEN 


There is no difference of opinion among garden 
enthusiasts when it comes to the question of 
garden preparedness. All are agreed that success 
depends upon getting ready in time. Here are 
some garden preparedness maxims: 


Early Orders 


By this time many of you have obtained all the 
attractive catalogs, studied the variety of offer- 
ings, and made out your seed and nursery lists. 
But we know many have delayed. Now is the 
time to act! Orders should be sent immediately, 
The early orders secure the cream of the service— 
if for seeds, unusually careful attention; if for 
nursery stock, reservations of the choicest trees or 
shrubs, to be delivered when you are ready to plant. 


The Best Tools 


Much of the efficiency, much of the pleasure 
of your garden work, depends upon good tools. 
The cheapest tools are almost always the most ex- 
pensive. The more money you spend, the better 
value you obtain. Get those tools which are made 
by makers of national reputation. Make out your 
necessary inventory and be sure all the articles 
needed are on hand early. 


Place your orders now for fertilizers and top 
dressings. Freight blockades make shipments un- 
usually slow this year, and you will be disap- 
pointed if you do not get your order in at once. 


Visit the Shows 


Every garden enthusiast should visit, if possible, 
the big flower shows that will be held in New 
York and in Philadelphia this spring. The Inter- 
national Flower Show, held under the auspices 
of the Horticultural Society of New York and 
the New York Florists’ Club, will be held at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York, April 5th to 
12th, inclusive. This promises to be the greatest 
show that this country, if not the whole world, 
has ever seen.. Not only will American florists ex- 
hibit many new creations, but displays of remark- 
able interest by amateurs will be features. There 
will be exhibits from Australia, South America 
and South Africa. 


Another big show will be that to be held in 
Philadelphia, March 25th to April 2nd. “A 
special new feature of this show will be rock 
garden exhibits,” says Mr. John Young, who has 
charge of the exhibition. The delightful varieties 
of plants adapted to rock gardening may be seen 
here. Many new Chinese lilies and other Chinese 
plants will be exhibited. Acacias from Australia 
will be seen in their best flowering condition. 
South Africa will contribute: several varieties 
of amaryllis of gorgeous bloom. Rose gardens 
will occupy 500 square feet of space. 


Aside from the delight of viewing the exqui- 
site exhibits at these shows, amateur gardeners 
will be able to pick up many useful suggestions. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


The terary Digs 
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Naturally Inferred.— Svitor — ‘“‘ What 
makes you think, sir, that I will not be 
able to support your daughter? ” 

Her Fatuer—‘ The difficulty I’ve had 
in doing it myself.”—Boston Transcript. 


Inside Information.—Tommy—“* Mama, 
have gooseberries got legs? ”’ 
Mom—“ Of course not, Tommy.” 
Tommy—*‘ Then I’ve swallered a cater- 
pillar.” —University of Pennsylvania Punch 
Bowl. 


Too Often “ Down.”—‘' Do you go in 
for aviation? ’”’ he asked the beauty of the 
high-class girls’ school. 

“No; not for aviation. One goes in for 
sea-bathing, but for aviation one goes 
up.” —Tit-Bits. 





Sinister.—Mrs. Owens—‘‘ I wonder if 
the doctor’s wife meant anything personal 
just now.” 

Owrns—‘‘ What did she say? ’ 

Mrs. Owens—“ She said we might at 
least pay them a visit.’-—Boston Transcript. 


Kind - Hearted.— He (brutally) — ‘‘Wo- 
men have no sense of humor, anyhow.” 

SHE (pointedly)—‘‘ Oh, yes, they have. 
The reason they don’t laugh at the funny 
things they see is because they don’t want 
to hurt the poor things’ feelings.””— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Exclusive.—A professor in an educational 
institution of the city was examining some 
stude nts in hygienic science. 

“The great city agglomerations vitiate 
the atmosphere,” he said. ‘‘ Morbiferous 
germs, escaping from inhabited interiors, 
contaminate the air round about. In the 
country, however, the atmosphere remains 
pure. Why is that, Jones? ” 

“ Because,’”’ said Jones, ‘‘ the people in 
the country never open their windows.’”’— 
Tit-Bits. 


A Fresh Outrage.—‘“ Orrawa, Feb. 7.— 
Parliament to-day sat, and, in the clatter of 
hammers and the screech of saws, work- 
men all day long labored in the task of 
transforming the dignified halls of the 
Victoria Museum into long rows for mem- 
bers, Senators, and House officials. . .. . 

“Work has not yet been completed 
upon the new senate chamber, and, whether 
by accident or design, the placard which 
stood above the door still remains in the 
chamber. It reads: ‘ Hall of vertebrate 
fossils (temporary exhibit).’’’—From the 
Manitoba Free Press. 


Presidential Japery.—In lieu of a speech 
at Lawrence the President joked with the 
crowd of two thousand at the station. The 
morning was cold and the escape from a 
steam-pipe at the rear of the train some- 
times obscured Mr. Wilson. 

“T see you people out in this country 


aren’t very warm about anything,” was 
his opening jest. Then: 
“T hesitate to say anything about 


preparedness, as this steam may befog my 
remarks.” And finally, to students with 
toques pulled down over their ears: 

“T perceive that you believe in pre- 
paredness, to some extent at least.” 

As a rough-and-ready wit Mr. Wilson 
is believed to be an exceptionally able 
President of the United States.—Kansas 
City Siar. 
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on Shade and Orchard Trees against Gypsy, 
Brown-tail and Tussock Caterpillars, Can- 
ker Worms, Climbing Cut Worms. and 
Ants. It is equally effective against any 
crawling insects. 


Band Trees About Two Weeks Before 
Insects Appear to Get Best Results 


Easily applied with wooden paddle. One pound 
makes about 10 lineal feet of band. One application 
stays sticky 3 months and longer—outlasting 10 to 
20 times any other substance. Remains effective rain 
or shine. Won't soften—won’t run or melt, yet 
always elastic, expanding with growth of tree. No 
mixing, simply open canand use. Will not injure trees. 


Use. Tree "Tancletoot 





For Tree Surgery 
Tree Tanglefoot is superior to anything on the 
market—it is the best application after pruning or 
trimming. It. will water-proof the crotch of a tree 
ora cavity or wound in atree, when nothing else 
will do it. 
Sold by All First-Class Dealers 


1-Ib. cans 35c; 3-Ib. cans $1.00; 10-lb. cans $3.00; 
20-lb. cans $5.50, and 25-lb. wooden pails $6.75. 


Write today for illustrated booklet on Leaf- 
eating Insects. Mailed free, (55) 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
134 Straight Avenue, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Tanglefoot Fly Paper and Tree Tanglefoot 














100 Real Dutch Gladioli Bulbs for | 
e first pick of the best Holland Growers. Every pul full | 
size, full of life, and true to its name! } sparen | 
Here’s a chan ceo wot a arden full of hclass bulbs ata | 
very low figure. Com; the prices with t | 


g rs. 

10 each of ¢ of the 10 Gladioli varieties below, for 
é 100 for $2 32 Not mixed all together, but each variety 
ii 


packed by Tiself. Also sold separately by the 100 or 1. a. 
AMERICA, finest pink, large flowers. . 


| 
| 
| 
100 
7 - $1. 50 sid00 
AUGUSTA, white slashed with carmine : - 14.00 } 
| BARON HULOT beautiful r rich blue. . ... 2:00 18.00 | 
PRE Sg ern cn 1.50 12.00 
HAL) RANGES salmon pink 18.00 
HABE S KING, flamingo, scarlet, large 
P’ chi blow ow I ink early 
PRINCEPS wird crimson, 
ANNINE WIGMAN, beautiful I soft yellow 
rich magenta red, large 
My catalog of other at- 
tractive offers In Dablias 
and Begonias will be sent 
also. 


fe 
me 
Be 

Bie 

33s 


i 
rge beitiiane 2: x 
2. 18. 
a: hue. 2 eae 2.75 26.00 


| 
These quantities are not } 
| 
| 









unlimited. To secure your 
order send with remittance 
oday. 








Paterson 
186 Broadway N.J. | 








The Chinese 
Woolflower 






fo! Flowers 

June but none fade 

ore frost, continuing to ex- 
pand and grow with its won- 
erful crimson-scariet color, 
showy beyond belief. Suc- 


> ceeds an ywhere. 

Geet per Det 10 cts., oo for 
25 together with new TRAILING PETUNIA 
ANNUAL SWEET WILLIAM (fine novelties) free. 
new Profs fren He arg the fareen wtiarowers in the’ world of Glad 
olus, Cannas, Deablias, Lilies, iris, ete 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 










Gla 


the Gladiolus, and by 


160-page catalogue. 
NEW YORK 
43 Barclay 
Street 


VWVau 


be had all summer long. 
nating in their great array of colors; cut as first flower opens and 
placed in water, the flowers develop for a week, even to the last bud. 
Commence planting in April and repeat at 10 day intervals until 
the end of June, and you will have flowers until late Autumn. 


Vaughan’s “Homewood” Gladiolus 
75 Fine Bulbs, many kinds mixed, for $1.00 MAILED FREE 


to customers within fourth postal zone from Chicago or New York. 
For further zones add 16 cents in stamps. 





han’s 
190luSs 


owe Ff S~ 


We are growers of the bulbs of these magnificent flowers on our 
own farms, and the 1915 acreage was double that of former years. 


Flowers All Summer for $1.2 


There is no flower that is so easily grown and blooms so readily as 


repeated plantings, a continued bloom may 
The long spikes are graceful and fasci- 


* How to grow” in every package. 


To interest Boys, Girls, Young Women and Men in growing these 
flowers from Bulbs either for the home or for sale, we make the fol- 
lowing exceptionally low prepaid prices for Small Bulbs. Market 
growers are making big money growing this grade. 


Vaughan’s ‘‘Kenwood’’ Gladiolus 


60 bulblets for 50c; 25 for 20c; 20 for 10c; all prepaid with our 
Ask for our Free “Special Gladiolus List.” 


CHICAGO 
31-33 W. Randolph 
Street 






































































SEEDS 


We will send 
you these full sized packets of 
seeds, to bloom this season— 
Masterpiece ny ae . We 


. & B. D. Scarlet Bea 10c 
w.&D Giant Dosble Feathebal Gaillarda. Its 
7 be = 
For Qe stamps or coin 
6 choice, named Roses 
in six separate colors; all sturdy stock, to 1 
bloom this year, postpaid for 










Be sure to ask for our New Gene Book 


YWEEBER & DON 





112 CHAMBERS ST. NN. 











Nurserymen Florists - Planters 


“Choicest”’ nursery stock is the pick of masses of 
plants. We grow in abundance, cultivate by ex- 
perts, select, pack and ship with skilled care, and 
charge no more. So has our nursery grown to 
300 acres, and 300,000 feet under ae Single 
plants of quality bring us orders to plan and plant 
extensive grounds. lany of the country’s beau- 
tiful and famous places are our work. Our busi- 
ness is nation wide. Friends constantly visit our 
nurseries, only eight miles from New York, taking 
away with them the true meaning of “ “Choicest 
Nursery Products.” Write for our illustrated 
catalogue No. 11. 


Rutherford, New Jersey 


Em 216 PLANTING GUIDE 


> PURE SEED BOOK 


aan 116- four color book 
lescribes bes all n ew 1916 varie- 














ari es 8 field corn. 
of g r eni z: oem, A giety se nelae r 
A flower lover's delight i A berry grower’s* @ 
peat’ AS Most wonderf: 


easter jescatalog ev ever ™Dublished. 2B bee 
‘Bros. ‘e ‘CO. 
en01 Gstlowey w 


oway 
én, laterioo, lowa 














HE “AN Y-WEIGHT” Water 

Ballast Lawn Roller is neces- 
sary toa beautiful lawn. Adjustable from 
light weight for soft spring sod to heavy 
and still heavier,as demanded bysummer 
drought. Simply fill it with water 
—*Any-Weight’’—in one minute. 
Eighteen sizes orstyles—one or two 
acetylene welded sections made 
from high carbon steel, with anti- 











ly non-rusting water entrances 
and drums—adjustable 
tension handle counter- 
poise weights—our new 
roller bearing makes this 
machine the easiest run- 
ning of rollers. 

Send for free catalogue or 
r0c in stamps for treatise 
on “Care of Lawns. 
STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., Box 16, Monroe, Mich. 
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A Part Missing.—The next Ford peace- 
expedition ought to have a muffler.— 
Chicago Post. 


Suitable. — ‘‘ I want to sweep the cob- 
webs from my brain.” 

““Why not use a vacuum cleaner? ’— 
Baltimore American. 


Politic—Tommy (dictating letter to be 
sent to his wife)—‘* The nurses here are a 
very plain lot—” 

Nurse—“ Oh, come! 
not very polite to us.” 

Tommy—‘ Never mind, Nurse, 
down. It'll please her ! ”—Punch. 


I say! That’s 


put it 


Dangerous.—‘‘ Here, here, gents!’ ad- 
monished the landlord of the Petunia 
tavern, addressing the prominent citizens 
assembled around the stove. ‘“ You'll 
have to cut that out! I don’t mind a little 
war-talk occasionally, but I draw the line 
at peace-discussions—they break up the 
furniture so.” —J udge. 


War-Spirit Explained.—‘‘ Look here, my 
friend, what on earth are you waiting 
for? You’ve been standing here for an 
hour in the pouring rain.” 

“T’m waiting for a car.” 

** But at least five have just gone by.” 

“Yes, but not the one with the pretty 
conductor ! ’”’—UlIk (Berlin). 


The Laugh on Him.—-Mr. Jones had 
recently become the father of twins. The 
minister stopt him in the street to con- 
gratulate him. 

** Well, Jones,’’ he said, 
Lord has smiled on you.” 

““Smiled on me?” repeated 
“* He laughed out loud.” —Tit-Bits. 


**T hear that the 


Jones. 





Just as Good.—‘ How is your boy Josh 
getting along with bis books? ” 

‘“* First rate,”’ replied Farmer Corntossel. 
“* He’s learned a whole lot.” 

“* Knows more than you do, I bet.” 

“*T won’t say that. But he kin tell mea 
lot of the things I already know in language 
I can’t understand.’’—Washington Star. 


A Plaint.—Do you remember, at the old, 
one-ring circus, the acrobat who used to 
balance himself on a tight rope over our 
heads and remove his garments, one by one? 
He wore a dozen different costumes and 
peeled them off leisurely until he ap- 
peared in pink tights with green spangled 
trunks. Then he climbed down, and the 
elephants came in. 

I wonder when Woodrow Wilson will 
get through peeling?—D. H. S. in the 
New York Sun. 


Cranky Kansas.—Any one desiring the 
sweet boon of personal liberty that comes 
with the royal American privilege of 
coming home drunk, driving the family 
to the neighbors in their nighties, of put- 
ting the children to work, of paying his 
female help what he can squeeze them 
down to, of starting a wildcat bank, of 
selling unlisted stocks, of deserting his 
wife without committing a felcny, or of 
betting on a horse-race or an election— 
should avoid Kansas. She is queer that 
way. She won’t stand it! It’s her New- 
England conscience, and it’s ingrown.— 
William Allen White, in The American 
Magazine. 














r. 
Sow 


Your 
Seeds 
NOW 


Sow NOW all your Spring Seeds—cover 
with the CONTINUOUS SEED AND 
PLANT FORCER —and grow strong, 
sturdy Bante WEEKS AHEAD OF YOU 

NEIGHBOUR. The old-fashioned cumbersome 
frame boi set supplanted by the simple, light, con 
venient, effective, inexpensive Forcer. Catches and 
stores the sun’s heat, ensures warm equable tem- 
perature, affords perfect ventilation, gives complete 
protection against frost, wind, rain and birds. GIvE 
IT A TRIAL. Sample 15C. Price list free. Send for 
efficiency vegetable garden chart, Soc. Address 


THE CLOCHE CO., Dept. F., 131 Hudson Street, New York 




















| iction's Marvcioes Irish Grown Roses 


We will send, carriage prepaid 


ONE DOZEN 


Assorted Dormant Plants 
two year old size, which will bloom 
the first season, to any address in 
the United States for 


FIVE DOLLARS 


Every garden should have /{ 
What prettier, inexpensive, | 
easy-to-raise floral ornament than | 
roses? We have many other prize- | 
winning varieties. Send for cstalegee J ; 


CHARLES H. TOTTY, Madison, N. J. 
% “Holder of Fourteen Medals” 


neues NR 
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Cleveland Rose 








pages picture and describe 
nearly 400 varieties of the 
world’s best roses—1l4 in 
natural colors. Exqui- 
site roses for every 
locality and purpose. 

Our Rose Guide 
will help y: ou make your & 
rose garden most bean- 
tiful. It’sfree. Youshould 
have it, and also“ Fairies 
in Roseland,”alovelyprint, 
in natural colors, suitable for 


The CONARD & fan Co. 
‘est Grove, Pa. 


x w 
Rose Specialists. Backed by so years’ experience. 


Beautify Your House Plants 


By the use of our scientific odorless plant grower and 
fertilizer — EVERGREEN BRAND — your winter 
plants will grow and blossom the same as in summer. It 
enriches the earth and keeps house ferns and _ plants 
green and causes a wonderful growth that your friends 
will admire. Directions for use with each package 
25c and 50c sizes prepaid to any part of the country. 


UNITED FERTILIZER CO. 
383-387 Ellicott St. Dept. F Buffalo, N. Y. 


ERGREENS fence cvarieties 
fue Feces Ta athe Se a 


D. HILL NURSERY CO c0., Bor 2631 . Dundee, tlh 


HOW TO MAKE A LAWN 


booklet telling what to do FREE 
Alsoa me-pese catalog. 
Will help you do te Also yourhome, Write today. 


fOWA SEED CO, Dept L.D.Des Moines, lowa 






































“tiene), fF: MAILED POSTPAID 

r r) FORONE DOLLAR 

OVER SIMPLEX Co) 

5000 U7.0-y. HOGE BLDG 

SOLD IN SEATTLE 

ONE CITY ALONE. 4 ese 
SALESMEN WANTED . 








Little Gardens—Howto 

Make the Most of Them 
By H. H. Thomas 

In this volume the author 


Little 






Gardens 











tells how to make a garden, 
how it should be planted, how to cultivate it, and the 
st flowers to use—the making and care of lawns, 
the culture of roses, carnations, sweet peas, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 
remo, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave. , New Yat 
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“The Giftie.’—SreRGEANT (to rather 
slow recruit)—‘*‘ Now then, President Wil- 
son, you’re a long time taking your coat 
off! ’”’—Passing Show. 


His Terminal.—When a millionaire gets 
ready to build his first real house he is 
strongly attracted to the union station 
as a model.— Kansas City Journal. 


Then the Ice Formed.—Sue (tenderly ,— 
“ When did you first know you loved me? ” 

Hre—‘‘ When I began to get mad when 
people said you were brainless and un- 
attractive.’’—Siren. 


Might End It.—‘‘ Do you think that 
women ought to govern? ”’ 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“But I don’t know whether it would 
always be wise to call public attention to 
the fact that they are doing so.””—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Likely to Lose.—Nervous Country 
GENTLEMAN (as taxi just misses an island) 
—‘*Do drive carefully, please. I’m not 
accustomed to taxis.” 

Driver—“ That’s funny! I ain’t used 
to ’em, neither. As a matter o’ fact I’ve 
only taken this on for a bet.’’—Punch. 





The Difference.—‘ The old-fashioned 
boy used to respect every word his father 
said.”’. 

“ Yes,’’ replied the rather cynical youth; 
“but you must remember that the old- 
fashioned boy had one of those old- 
fashioned fathers.” — Washington Star. 


Editorial Confession.—‘‘ Better inter- 
view this Lady Eglantine,”’ suggested the 
managing editor of the New York Daily 
Squash, 

“Why, she’s a hen. A hen ean’t do 
anything but cackle.”’ 

“Well, we’ve printed worse interviews. 
Go ahead.”’—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 


DREER'S1916 
gotden — 


% 








TO DO 





Contains valuable informative articles 
written by experts in the various lines of 
gardening, and should be 1m the hands of 
every flower or vegetable grower, whether 
amateur or professional—whether he cul- 
tivates a small plot of ground, or acres ot 
farm-land 


Dreer’s 1916 Garden Book contains 288 
ages, four color and four duotone plates, 
»esides numberless_ photographic true-to- 
hfe reproductions, It lists all the standard 
varieties of flowers and vegetables, as well 
as the best of the season’s novelties. 





Mailed free tf you mention this publication. 





Dreer’s Orchid-F'owered Sweet Peas — 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays of 3 
and 4 blossoms each. Our mixture con- 
tains a full range of colors, 10 cents per 
packet, 20 cents per ounce, 60 cents per 
44 pound. Garde: Book free with each 
order, / 


HENRYADKEER "acon 


CMT MMO | 
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In concrete roofs and floors, in plaster 






ceilings and partitions, in stucco walls and 
sidings—for countless structures of every 
size and kind, from silo to factory building, 








from residence to skyscraper—Hy-Rib is 






used the world over, is a steel sheathing, 






combining in a single unit, lath, studs, rein- 







forcement and forms. Hy-Rib construc- 







tion insures permanence, fireproofness and 






economy. Its use is simplicity itself. The 
easily handled sheets are fastened to the 







supports, and the plaster or concrete is ap- 
plied. All forms are eliminated. 







In addition to the four depths of Hy-Rib, 
we furnish a complete line of metal lath, in- 
cluding three types of Diamond Mesh lath; 
also pressed steel studs of all kinds, steel 

corner beads; metal base screeds, etc. 






















Our complete Hy-Rib Handbook, con- 
taining details, specifications, applications, 
etc., sent free on request. New edition 
now ready. 











TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Dept. H36 © YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 






















Twenty-year-old tre 





The HICKS Guarantee: 
—Any tree or plant 
from our nurseries that 
fails to grow satisfac- 
torily will be replaced. 


Wnite for “Home Lan7- 
scapes—Trees that Save 
Ten Years.’’ Or for 
“Hicks Hardy Garden 
Flowers.” 




















OUR old favorite 

Sweet Shrub, Lilac, 
Syringa, Snowball, Holly- 
hock, Larkspur and Phlox 
—in large plants, sure to 
bloom this year. 


















Why wait years for trees 
to grow? Instead, beau- 
tify your place with Hicks-grown trees and shrubs— 
and enjoy their beauty and cool shade atjonce. 


e from Hicks Nurseries 









We specialize in 15-year-old trees as high as the 
roof and 18 feet wide. 








While our regular prices are not high, a desire to 
reduce our immense stock of shade and ornamental 
trees enables us to quote very attractive prices. 


ISAAC HICKS & SON, Box B, Westbury, Nassau Co., N.Y. 
























Argentine Rails 


as 
Attractive Investments 


We are prepared to Quote the Mar- 
ket and Execute Orders in 


Argentine Central 
Buenos Aires & West. 
Buenos Aires & Pacific 
Buenos Aires & Grt.So. 


Send for Descriptive Letter ‘‘A. L.”’ 


Renskorf, Lyon &Co 


(Investment Department) 
New York Stock Exchange 


Members New York Cotton Exchange 


Chicago Board of Trade 


33 New Street ( “77""? ) New York 














Practical Investing 









This book is indispensable for the man 
or woman who has money to invest, 
who wants to invest wisely and to the 
best poms ade adv: — e as to safety 
and profit. ‘ocks and bonds 
as they ar ahaa ‘aa ay ‘who oes into the 
market to invest money will find them. 

Not a theoretical discussion—but a practi- 
cal treatise = will save dollars for its 
readers. {Are YOU going to 







throw away your savings in 

ill-considered investment or 

“Practical are you going tolearn how to 

Investing” invest wisely and profitably? 

by Send for our catalogue of 
FRANKLIN books on banking. 

ESCHER 
Price $1.60, Bankers Publishing Company 
delivered 251 Broadway, New York 

































Miller service includes* collec- 
tion interest ; tax payments; fire 
insurance renewal, map show- 
ing location; retinlte | patioe- 
mation; loans net len 

Get in touch with ey ‘Miami 
situation; study Miller 


Lawrence estate; 18 
lots each 50x100; 3 cor- 
ners, some improved 
with 12 yr. bearing grape- 
fruit trees. Conservative 
valuation, $9,000; amount of 
loan required, $1,800, 3 yrs., 
8%. Owner among leading realty 
owners; write for details. 


G. L. Miller & Co., Miami Bank & Trust Co. Bidg., Miami, Fla. 
A A ASTRA RATINSA SSIS 


ice. All loans rec- 
ommended by conser- 
vative Nat. bank 











INCREASE Your INCOME 


Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 




















OKLAHOMA FARM MORTGAGE Coxe) 
Oklahoma City. U.S.A. 
6’ 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No 
77. $25 Certificatesof Deposit also tor saving investors. 
PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 


For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
First Mon st Mortgages on Orego 


the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 

Farms co! conservatively wort. — 

je —y -y~ t+. Hy de will net you 6%. Write @ for I list. 


which we can recommend after the most thorough 
Bevereaux Mortgage Co. “3 butt ae 











Bandless Expanding D it Envel will 
do this to i 





No Strings, Cords, , Tapes, 
or Hooks. Send for samples and 

booklet. " Pin this to your letterhead and mail 
SMEAD MFG. CO., Dept. N, Hastings, Minn. 
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INVESTMENTS 








~AND ~- FINANCE 











EXTRAORDINARY GAINS IN RAIL- 
ROAD-EARNINGS 


OT only did the Pennsylvania Railroad 

makean extraordinary gain in its earn- 
ings for December, but many other roads 
throughout the country. Indeed, the last 
four months of the year 1915 witnessed a 
growth in earnings never before seen in 
this country in four months. January, so 
far as heard from, has continued these 
phenomenal showings. Twenty-one of the 
largest systems showed for December gross 
operating revenues 27 per cent. higher 
than in the previous December, while 
their net earnings showed an increase of 76 
per cent. _These figures were for a list of 
roads which did not include the Vanderbilt 
lines and the Erie, inasmuch as their re- 
ports had not been received when the 
compilation was made by The Wall Street 
Journal. The following is that paper’s 
table showing increases in both gross and 
net for twenty-one systems in December: 


Increase 
$5, cmoeeed 
271 


I nerease Net 
919, oe 


7 955,238 87,6 











5,702, 3 


Mahe feces 11,403; 8 4:031,400 











9,212,150 1,929 "008 3,185,369 

9,164,762 6 2. 5 
Jn. Pae 9 4 708 69 1,025,43: 
Chic. «& N. W. 1,605,213 
North. Pac. 1,715,553 
South. Ry... “a 850,535 
Ill. Cent... 306,404 
N. Haven... (04: 399,811 
Reading. ... 1; 312 413 6 
Boston & Me. 671 068 


Lackawanna. . 222,197 
Ches. & O.... 














Jersey Cent... 3.904 057 
Le. Valley. 3,804,326 
Atl. C. Line... 3, 392,451 
Wabash...... 00,460 y ’ 
Seaboard..... 2,278,180 399,949 252,491 
Total .. $164,202,543 $35,238,274 $52,476,474 $22,685,316 
*Decrease. 


Since the above table was compiled, 
practically complete reports of earnings 
for all roads came in. Bradstreet’s, in 
comments on them, noted that the results 
for the final month in 1915, compared with 
those for December, 1914, showed gross re- 
ceipts aggregating $286,148,788, as against 
$223,358,512 in December of 1914, the ratio 
of increase being 28.1 per cent. At the 
same time, net earnings in the last month of 
1915 aggregated $99,513,498, in comparison 
with $56,657,780 for the like month of the 
previous year. In this respect the gain 
was of remarkable proportions, viz., 75.6 
per cent. 

The results achieved during the con- 
eluding quarter of 1915 “were especially 
noteworthy, typifying as they did the 
exceptionally smart uplift in trade and 
industry, first manifested in the form of 
war-orders and subsequently in domestic 
developments.”” For example, gross earn- 
ings in October expanded 14.7 per cent., 
while in November the increase was 28 
per cent., and in December the increment 
was 28.1 per cent. Accompanying this 
showing were gains in net earnings of 
36.3 per cent., 77.6 per cent., and 75.6 per 
cent. for the respective months of October, 
November, and December. Note, how- 
ever, was made by Bradstreet’s of the fact 
that in the year 1914, during the months 
immediately following the war, decreases 
prevailed, that for October being 10.6 per 
cent., while for November the loss was 
14.5 per cent., and for December it was 





12.6 per cent. At the same time railway 
net earnings in the latter part of 1915 
“more than made up the losses of the 
previous year.”” The last quarter of 1915 
“vielded the roads an actual gain of 
$120,177,376 over the corresponding time 
in 1914.” In fact, the results for the 
valendar year show that “gross receipts 
aggregated $3,053,664,661, which sum 
represents a rise of 4.6 per cent. over 1914, 
and net revenue for 1915 amounted to 
$955,664,313, or 25.5 per cent. over 1914.” 
Throughout most of 1915, monthly increases 
in net earnings were the rule. It was only 
toward the end of the year that the item 
of operating-expenses expanded, the early 
part of 1915 having been one of enforced 
economy. Bradstreet’s presents a series of 
interesting tables on this subject. 


“This table shows the results for De- 
cember of 1915 and 1914: 


Ine. 

December, December, per 

1916 1914 Cent. 

Gross earnings. . . .$286,148,788 $223,358,512 28.1 


. 186,635,290 166,700,732 11.9 


$56,657,780 75.6 


Operating-expenses. . 





Net earnings....... $99,513,498 


‘Gross earnings for December, arranged 


in group form, reveal the following 
showing: Ine. 
December, December, per 
1915 1914 Cent, 


$51,587,820 
23,980,005 
74,020,815 
12,765,300 
14,507 886 
34,166 692 2 


$40,635,353 26.9 
18,436,431 30.1 
56,419,309 31.2 
10,712,647 19,1 
11,953,259 21.3 
27,266,275 25.3 


Northwestern........ 
Central western. ..... 
Trunk lines........... 
Coal roads......... 
Eastern 








Southweste Rs icivee 318,244 18.0 
ee 29 616,994 40.7 
TL inks ao paebciel $236,148,788 $223,358,512 28.1 


‘‘Every group exhibits an increase, the 
heaviest being one of 40.7 per cent. in the 
Pacific roads, and the lightest 18 per cent. 
in the southwestern lines. 

“The following gives a comprehensive 
view of net earnings for December: 








Ine. 

December, December, per 

1915) 1914 Cent. 

Northwestern......... $20,637,093 $12,297,329 67.8 
Central western. .... . 7,674,028 5,193 117.7 
Trunk lines.......... 21,796,276 10,155,041 114.6 
Coal roads........... 4,471, 3 3,195,061 40.0 











Se 2,496,237 57.1 
So Sede ocs3 + 7,506,470 64.1 
Southwestern. 8,231,921 444 
Wb 255 «sieves 9,250,528 81.5 

| Se eee $99,513,498 $56,657,780 75 6 


‘*Gains in each instance are conspicuous, 
the heaviest being 117.7 for the central- 
western roads, these being followed by the 
trunk lines, which reflect a rise of 114.6 
per cent. The Pacific group discloses an 
advance of 81.5 per cent., while the north- 
western lines reveal one of 67.8 per cent., 
and the southern group exhibits a gain of 
64.1 per cent. The.eastern roads report a 
growth of 57.1 per cent., the southwestern 
one of 44.4 per cent. and the hard-coal 
roads one of 40 per cent. 

“The following table shows the trend of 
railway-earnings over a period: 

Per In- Per De- Per In- 

Cent. crease Cent. crease Cent. crease 

Gross, Net, Gross, Net, Gross, Na, 

1915 1915 1914 1914 1918 1918 





January... .*7.7 *2.5 & 20.2 18.9 45.3 
February *9 35.4 10.4 35.3 7.0 4 

March ..... *6.6 1.2 7 73.1 5.6 *5.4 
BE 6 oie'ss 2.8 10.4 37 +.6 10.5 3.3 
ees 14.1 23.9 9.9 17.2 12.8 94 
ae *1.2 15.0 5.2 5.8 7.0 *1.6 
OE. dv vas *07 10.8 41 5 4.7 "5.4 
August..... 1.4 10.7 ,5 t1.0 9 *11.4 
September.. 5.4 19.5 1.0 t.5 3.1 *46 
October....14.7 363 1.0 10.6 07 «—*10.8 
November..280 77.6 %4 14.5 2.6 ‘16.1 
December.. . 28. 1 75 6 1.8 12.6 *4.3 15.7 

* Decrease. t Incr ase. 
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“The table below, which shows the 
ratios of change in the net earnings of the 
groups for December of the past five years, 
will repay study: 





1914 1918 1912 1911 

Dec. Dec. Ine. Ine. 

Northwestern. ...... A 8.0 145 27.1 7.7 
Central western . 7 * | 11.1 29.1 22.6 *21.3 
Trunk lines......... 6 13.8 21.7 7.9 . 28.5 
Coal roads.......... 0 8.2 27.6 3.1 5.0 
Ds ccccveetees 57.1 5.7 2.5 214 38.8 
Southern. .......+.- 64.1 25.0 4.4 "2.4 "7 
— ie Fe 44.4 17.0 23.1 18.3 *1.0 
bs We wacade Ooi 81.5 22.0 11.9 13.1 "a 

° “les. + Gain. 


“This table sets forth gross earnings for 
each of the twelve months of 1915 and 




















1914: Dec. 
per 
1915 1914 ‘ent. 
January.........+. $211,778,455 $229,606,176 7.7 
February .. 203,230,789 205,244.412 9 
BSc soc es <niee 235,434,223 252,277,900 6 6 
SPR 225,914,208 232,646,111 2.8 
a so cnnnlee 241,872,184 244,613,231 1.1 
> on conkers 247,019,933 250,101,671 1.2 
BN s.0-<1c-ovenen's 257,314,604 7,498,324 .07 
August . . 273,839,630 269,842,720 *1.4 
September......... 278,360,949 263,976,155  *5.4 
October ..... .... 293,905,800 256,237,630  *14.7 
November......... 298,845,098 378,704 *28.0 
December......... 286,148,788 223,358,512 *28.1 
Twelve months... .$3,053,664,661  $2,918,781,546  *4.6 
* Increase. 


“Net earnings for the twelve months of 
the calendar year are given hereunder: 





per 

1916 1914 Cent. 

January.......+++. $45,083,978 $46,238,609 *2.5 
ebrus 46,735,113 34,516,632 35.4 
64,196,155 63,390,811 1.2 

il. 60,965,046 55,188,625 10.4 
y. 67,049,099 54,096,036 23.9 

* 77,148,038 67,080,468 15.0 

ly 81,402,195 73,412,309 10.8 

; 92,560,314 83,569,563 10.7 
September. ....... 101,642,085 85,089,185 19.5 
er 109,049, 517 79,955,758 36.3, 
November......... 0 319 62,091,374 77.6 
December 56,657,780 75.6 





$761,287,150 


to 
oO 
o 


Twelve months.. 
~* Decrease. 

This fine showing should be considered, 
not only with reference to the preceding 
year, but with refererice to more prosperous 
earlier years. As The Wall Street Journal 
points out, railroad-earnings are showing 
phenomenal increases in both gross and 
net, by comparison with a year ago, but 
“only moderate gains over the figures -of 
earlier years.”’ In studying these returns, 
“sight should not be lost of the effects of 
the outbreak of war, in August, 1914, nor 
of the domestic business-depression which 
preceded it.” But setting year-to-year 
fluctuations aside, it is the opinion of that 
paper that ‘‘an upswing of greater or less 
extent has set in in the profits of railroad 
enterprise, and that the record will shortly 
show some contrast with the old picture of 
expanding capital and shrinking ratio of 
return thereon.’”’ For a six-months’ period 
gross earnings per mile showed an increase 
in 1915 of 11 per cent. over 1914, but of 
only 10.4 per cent. over 1913, and for a four- 
years’ period an increase of a little more 
than 10 per cent., or about 2.5 per cent. a 
year on arough average. This showing con- 
firms the view that ‘‘the great access of 
traffic the past six months has little more 
than made good the ground previously lost.” 
Net earnings make a better exhibit. In this 
item the six months of 1915 were 32 per 
cent. ahead of 1914, tho only 10 per cent. 
ahead of 1912, the best previous cor- 
responding period. Allowing for seasonal 
variations, net operating income is now 
something like $100,000,000 a year above 
the 1912 basis. In general, it could be 
said that ‘‘for the first time in five years 
the rate of expansion in net revenues. has 
overtaken the rate of expansion in capital 
investment.” 
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What it is 

A special demonstration of 20th 
Century Steel office furniture and 
files, time-saving systems and 
practical inventions that make for 
success and efficiency. A Busi- 
ness Show for the business man. 













When to see it—and where 


Any day in March—at the Art 
Metal Store in your city. You are 
cordially invited to attend. If not 
sure of the address, write your 
name in the white space below— 
attach to your letter-head and 
mail to Miss Olive Green, care of 
Art Metal Construction Co., Inc. 
39 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Stop Using Cheap 
Carbon Paper 


Put the blame where it belongs. 


Untidy, faded and illegible copies are 
not the fault of stenographer, but of 
using unreliable carbon paper. 

It is very poor economy to use any- 
thing but the best carbon paper made. 
That carbon paper is MultiKopy. 

Lasting legibility—neatness—uniform- 
ity-and economy make MultiKopy the 
standard carbon paper. In black or 
blue, MultiKopy never fades. Multi- 
Kopy gives non-smudging, non-rubbing 
copies which often rival the original in 
clearness and legibility. Multikopy 
won’t soil your fingers, curl up, nor dry 
out. MultiKopy has extra durability. 
It is unequalled for manifolding—2o 
copies often being made at one writing. 


Write for FREE Sheet of MultiKopy 


F. S. WEBSTER CoO. 
334 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
Makers of the Famous STAR BRAND 
Typewriter Ribbons 


New York Chicago 
=, Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


DEAF PERSONS 


after trying electrical and 
other devices find that the 


OTOPHONE 


is the thing in aids to hearing. 
No cumbersome wires, no bat- 
tery. A small, compact instru- 
ment held against the eur, 
not inserted. Reproduces nat- 
ural voice tones very effectively; 
no “buzzing.”” Manufactured in 
our surgical instrument depart- 
ment. Our TRIAL offer and 
testimonials wil] interest you. 
In writing today for illustrated book- 
let, please mention our booklet No. 17 











PTI 
Manufact=:ers of Surgical I and 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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WHY MONEY-RATES ARE SO LOW 


Remarking that the outstanding feature 
of the present money market is “‘extraordi- 
nary and long-continued ease,”’ rates having 
for a year been ‘“‘below even the minimum 
of the previous ten years’’ with no indica- 
tion of any important change, a writer in 
The Financial World adds that ‘what 
makes this condition all the more extraor- 
dinary is that both investment markets 
and general business are now relatively 
active, so that “‘bank-loans in the United 
States—ineluding all kinds of banking 
institutions—have increased not less than 
$2,000,000,000 within a year.’”’ That so 
much more money can be loaned without 
any effect on the rate of interest leads him 
to seek the reason, which he finds to be 
“the rapid accumulation of capital in this 
country.”” Very few have any adequate 
appreciation of ‘‘the tremendous wealth- 
producing capacities of the modern in- 
dustrial organization,’’ but it is possible 
by the aid of census figures to form a 
rough estimate of the yearly growth. 
Census estimates of the total wealth have 
been as follows: 





ant svagtsaycaseus $43,642,000,000 
Tre 65,037,000,000 
Se .. +++ 88,517,000,000 
sa . .. .107,104,000,000 
__ SS Re ree 187,739,000,000 


sé 


In these figures is seen not only ‘“‘a 
tremendous aggregate increase, but a great 
increase in the rapidity of growth.”” Twenty 
years ago the annual increase in our wealth 
was about $2,300,000,000, but it is now 
not far from $20,000,000,000 yearly. 
The writer says further: 


**In times of general confidence, most of 
this annual surplus is put to other uses— 
into more and better clothing, houses, 
furniture, books, pictures, automobiles, 
theater-tickets, and everything that goes 
to make up better living. But when some 
sudden shock, such’as the outbreak of the 
war, instils into people’s minds a spirit of 
caution, these expenditures are cut down. 

““It is true that such a shock also checks 
production for a time; but this is only 
temporary, while for a considerable time 
afterward people continue to save more 
and spend less. The result is that a much 
larger part of the above-mentioned $20,- 
000,000,000 of annual new wealth finds its 
way into the banks and piles up in the 
form of liquid capital than was the case 
before the shock was administered. 

“This is the primary and fundamental 
cause of low money-rates. But the process 
does not stop there—for every economic 
effect becomes a cause for some further 


effect. The next effect is upon investment 
markets. The money which the people, in 


their new caution, have poured into the 
banks, must find employment, and it soon 
begins to trickle into bonds and stocks in a 
constantly increasing stream. When the 
commercial paper-rate, for example, is only 
3 per cent., while good bonds and stocks 
can be bought to return 5 or 6 per cent., 
money will flow into bonds and stocks unless 
restrained by fear—and the feeling of fear 
gradually passes away. 

“This, then, is not only the primary 
eause of the present low money-rates, but 
it is also the story of investment markets 
since the fall of 1914. Foreign liquidation 
in our markets and the recurring fear that 
this country might in some way be dragged 
into the war have operated to check the 
flow of accumulating capital into securities, 
but not to prevent it—they have caused 
extended reactions, but have not reversed 
the tendency. And the steady force of 
low money-rates is still in the direction of 
higher prices, for there are many stocks and 
bonds which still return a relatively high 
yield on the money invested in them.” 
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5 Have 

Pyorrhea 
after 40 years of 
age. Its symp- 
toms are loose 
teeth, inflamed 


or receding gums 
(Riggs’ Disease), 
If you suspect 
Pyorrhea, CON. 
SULT YOUR 
DENTIST and 
be guided by his 
advice. Ask his 
opinion of Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Prep. 
aration. Itis used 
and prescribed by 
most of the lead. 
ing dentists, and 
is known as @ 
standard treat. 
ment for condi- 
tions of the gums, 
It brings prompt 
relief in most cases, 
Use daily as a pre- 
ventive (in the same 
way as a dentifrice 
is used); it will pos. 
itively prevent 
Pyorrhea. It is very 
agreeable to the taste, 


Large tube (as illu. 
trated), 50c. If your 
druggist hasn’tit, send 
us his name with 1c. 
stamps and we wi 
send 5 trial tube 
(enough for your 
family and friends). 
Forhan Co., 23-29 
Elm St., New York, 
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Write for How To 
PA E N TS Obtain a Patent, Lis 

of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions, 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 





To use O -Cedar 
Polish means that 
after all the dust, 
grime and scum are 
taken off your fur- 
niture, it is givena 
high, hard, durable, 
lasting polish. 


This lustre is re- 
tained if you simply 
add a few drops of 


O-Cdar 
Polish 
to your dusting cloth 


as you use it daily. 


25c to $3.00 


Sizes 
Channell Chemical Company 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON BERLIN 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


EUROPEAN WAR 



































































a IN THE WEST 
February 17.—Heavy French bombard- 
of ments are reported in the Steenstraete 
D- and Boesinghe region, in Belgium, and 
also along the Aisne and north of 
se Soissons. On the Lille road, in Artois, 
od the French occupy a German mine- 
ns crater, 
), February 18.—Germany moots See eee 5 b 
ish attempts to regain lost ground south 
ct of Ypres are completely frustrated.. In years usage Dy thousands 
N- upper Alsace a determined German of owners attest these facts of 
R attack is made north of Largitzen. “Ss 
d South of Frise a contemplated German pencer™ superiority: 
n¢ attack is averted by a combined French 
his and British curtain of fire. 1—30% to 50% lower coal bills; 


February 19.—Berlin mentions another 


2—Coaling but once a day; 































ins British attack south of Ypres, which is 
ep- said to be without result. The only 3—Heat 10 to 12 hours without 
sed other event of importance is a futile ttenti 

b German attack in the Artois. Large attention. 

y bodies of German troops are reported 
ad- to be moving about behind the lines in Smaller The “Spencer” burns the cheaper 
ind south and central Belgium. Coal Bills grades of hard coal, using no more 

aa o. | Buckwheat or Pea than or 

a February 20.—A German attempt to cross Me inary heaters do of large, expensive sizes. It will 
ral. the Yser Canal near Steenstraete is at = also burn non-coking soft coals, semi-anthracite, 
idi- first successful, gaining some 385 yards lignite, etc., with much less fuel consumption. Thus 
on of Allied trenches, but French reports averaging 1/3 to 1/2 reductions in yearly coal bills. 
_— declare the Germans are immediately 
mpt driven out. 18th & Mi Walnut Sts. Philadelphia, Owners, Less Coal As the “Spencer” holds a 24- 
pe. | February 21.—Paris reports “perhaps the Lary ol Ei aieaoerie Shoveling mr supply pasioey winter . 
ame day of the greatest yng — yet but once in this period—never more than twice_in severe spells, Its even 
frice een. A Ze ppelin is brought down heat for 10 to 12 lone without any attention re- 
pos. in flames, a Fokker shot down, and three lieves the housewife of those frequent trips down- 

ent ag tne pened ae 7. stairs to the heater, and saves janitor service 
wa Revigny. A French air-squadron bom- . end night labor in apartments, greenhouses, 

illus bards the German aviation-field at oes 
| your Habsheim’ and other localities near Arch : Ask your architect — Ask your fitter. 
— Miilhausen, Alsace. A German mu- beige The “Spencer” can be installed on any steam, 
a nitions - factory is also bombarded "vapor or hot-water heating system in any building 

tube by another squadron. German aero- 
By planes drop bombs on Lunéville, Send for Two Valuable Books . : 
23.29 Dombaele, and Nancy, and another Catalog and booklet of owners’ experiences that may be a revelation. Section of Hot Water Heater 
York, group attacks Furnes, Poperinghe, and 
= Amiens. — lesser engagements SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
t, Lia are also reported. 200 People’s National Bank Building, Scranton, Pa. 
ors and February 22.—The Germans make two Branches: N.Y. City, ror Park Avenue, Cor. goth Street; Chicago, Railway Exchange; 
ition considerable gains—in the forest of Ferd Bike bakes ee ee ieee eee cee Penh Bile Bee Ee ae 

books Givenchy, in the Artois region, where teenth Street; Des Moines, Observatory’ Bldg. 
abehd 875 meters of front-line trench are eS en oe ee a ee SO. Ce. ee oe 





gained, with considerable communi- 
cating - trench, and at Brabant-sur- 
Meuse, where some advance-trenches 
are taken. 
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February 23.—At Verdun the German 
Army under the command of the 
Crown Prine »e is declared to be in pos- 
session of six and a quarter miles of 

Ny French trenches to a depth of a mile 

and seven-eighths, as the result of a 
strong assault, and to have taken over 


a Shaves 2: 


Yes, and more. That’s the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharper 
than new—in ten seconds. For all 
Safety Razors. Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 























jar ‘ Trand Sannase Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
at 3,000 F ren¢ h prisoners. Nothing to — fe) of ota Te 
chine gives “* heel and toe action,”’ 
st, just ike a barber strops a razor. 
TURKISH CAMPAIGNS 10 Days Free Trial—W rite for 
ire booklet. Send name of nearest 
af February 16.—The Russians report them- Burke Mig. Co, Dept. 2878, Dayton, O. 
‘Ss selves in possession of the fortress of 
le, Erzerum and are storming forts to ‘ INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
the north. The city of Erzerum is on capaci ty, By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents 
al fire in many places. resilience are all FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
oly february 17.—Further reports from Erze- predetermined by WANTED AN IDEA! Tk Some 
of rum declare that the Turks left their severe tests at a. ig - 
entire heavy artillery behind, amounting the factory your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
to over 200 big guns. Undeterred by |*Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
ir a severe snowstorm, says Petrograd, | Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
ish Grand Duke Nicholas’s troops continue 
th in their onrush. Russian war-ships are Cates, Rowboats and 
ly. bombarding the coast-line west of Tre- Fishboats $18 and Up 
bizond, the next Russian objective. 
| Rowboats and canoes for de- 
2 February 18.—Large Russian forces are soo ne ew cele omy 


= * and power canoes 16 ft. to 26 ft 
constantly in stock. Longer 


said by London to be debarking at Vit- 
lengths made to order. 
Catalog FREE. All prices based on selling direct to the user 
| P 


eszu, 15 miles east of Trebizond, under 
any the cover of Russian war-ships, with 
RLIN the idea of cutting off the force that 
“ 


lease mention what kind of boat you are interested in. 


Bros. Boat Mfg. Co., 38 Ellis Ave., Peshtigo, Wis. 
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Pipe satisfac- 
tion means a 
cleandry smoke. wu« 
The bit con- 
structionand the 
“well” in the 
Wellington 
guarantee _ this. 
That’s what 
made 
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THE UNIVERSASL PIPE 


All Good Dealers’ 
35c and up 


Look for the triangle 
W DC on pipes of 
every style. It means 
greatest pipe value. 


William Demuth 
& Co. 
New York 















STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
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When your auto-/ 
mobile radiatorleaks, | 
the quick, scientific 
way to repair it, is to / 
pour in 





Se-Ment-Ol dissolves in 

the hot water. In passing & 
out thru the leak as it § 

approaches the cool out- 
side air, it congeals into a 
cement that permanently 

repairs the leak. \ 
Drain and refill with 
fresh water and your 
radiator is as good as new. 


At All Dealers, 75 cents 


Write Sor catalog of coniaete 
“Chemically Correct” line. 


The Northwestern Chemical Co. 
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succeeded in fleeing from Erzerum west- 
ward. In the Lake Van region, Petro- 
grad reports, other Russian forces 
capture the important city of Mush, 
and take Aklat as well. 


February 19.—In the Armenian campaign 
the Russians seize Widje, east of Trebi- 
zond, and advance westward. 


February 20.—The southern arm of the 
Russian forees in Armenia threatens 
Bitlis, 110 miles south of Erzerum. 
The evacuation of Bitlis is rumored. 


GENERAL 


February 15.—Save for an isolated posi- 
tion at ‘‘Mora Hill,’ 135 miles north- 
east of Garua, the whole province of 
Kamerun, Northwest Africa, is reported 
cleared of German resistance and the 
borders covered by French and British 
troops. 

Swedish mail reprisals against England 
continue, and it is reported that 58,000 
pareels of British destination are de- 
tained at Géttenborg. 


February 16.—Germany reports the revolt 
of a whole Hindu regiment against the 
English in Egypt, and that Moham- 
medan troops guarding the Suez Canal 
have been transferred to forestall 
disaffection’in case of a Turkish attack. 

Italy reports success of a minor nature in 
the Sugana Valley and east of Vermigli- 
ano, on the Carso Plateau. In the La- 
marita, Tagliamento, and Sugana val- 
leys Austrian bombardments continue, 
but are without serious effect. 


February 17.—On the Dvina, between 
Jacobstadt and Dvinsk, the Germans 
are bombarding three Russian stations, 
but on making an attack on Garbou- 
novka, near Dvinsk, are repulsed, says 
Petrograd. 

Austro-Hungarians, reenforced by Alba- 
nians, occupy Kavaya, Albania. 

February 18.—Vienna reports the capture 
of Bazar Shijak, nine miles east of Dur- 
azzo, and the approach to the hostile 
lines southeast of Durazzo. Berat and 
Liushnia Pekinye are also taken, with 
the help of the Albanians. A skirmish 
between Greek and Bulgarian patrols 
in the Lake Doiran region is reported. 

Paris reports that an attempt of German 
instigation to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Madagascar and massacre the 
white colonists is discovered in time and 
foiled by the authorities. 

Paris declares that Germany is making 
new peace-proposals to the Allies, evi- 
dencing its willingness to reestablish 
generally the status before the war, ce- 
ding part of Lorraine to France and 
guaranteeing autonomy for Alsace. 


February 20.—Copenhagen declares that a 
group of over 500 prominent Germans, 
including heads of business houses, ship- 
owners, and Senators, petition the Ger- 
man Government for peace within 
three months. 

A German seaplane raid on eastern and 
southeastern coastal towns in England 
eause. slight casualties and damage, 
chiefly to private property. 

Renewed activity is marked at Kiel and 
Helgoland in preparing the German 
fleet for action. A call for 70,000 naval 
reservists has been sent out, and Lon- 
don declares that an agreement has 
been reached for cooperation between 
the German and Austrian fleets. 


Berlin reports that in Egypt the Senussi 
rebels have taken three inland Egyp- 
tian towns, Siva, Soltum, and Said 
Berad, and are approaching the Nile. 
The British commander in the Sudan 
is said to appeal without success to 
the natives for support. 
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BREEDING 


MENDELIAN DISCOVERY 


By A. D. Darbishire, Lecturer on 
Genetics in the University of Edinburgh 
The first attempt to issue in an accurately scientific 
and yet thoroughly popular form, a book 
which will be of value not only to investigators 
but to all people commercially interested in the 
question of breeding, such as poultry fanciers, sheep 
breeders, gardeners, farmers, etc. 
“Darbishire is a delightful writer and an enthusiastic 
rver. In conversational style, nearly free from 
technicalities, he sets forth the facts.” 
Chicago Evening Post. 


Illustrated with 4 Color and 32 other Plates. 
Cloth, $2.00 net; by mail $2.15. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 








Dept. F, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

















With a permanent white, glossy, tile- 
like interior you can actually secure 
19% to 36% more light. In over 3000 
of the leading plants in the United 
States, this is being done with Rice’s 
Gloss Mill White. 


It will not turn yellow like other white 


paints, yet it costs no more, Sanitary. 
By the Rice Method it can be applied 


over oldco'd-water paint. 
RICES 


Free—“ More Light.” Send 
for this booklet. 
GLOSS 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 
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February 21.—An Austrian attempt to 
raid Milan by air is frustrated by 
Italian airmen and antiaircraft guns. 


Great Britain calls to the colors all 
recruits of class one, bachelors who 
attained the age of eighteen by August 
15 last. 


February 22.—The Russian Duma opens, 
with the Czar in attendance. 


The British steamer Westburn, another 
prize of the German raider known as 
the Méwe, arrives under the German 
flag at the Spanish port of Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe. Details are learned of the 
capture by the Méwe of four other 
British ships subsequent to those 
previously reported captured. 


February 23.—Sweden and Great Britain 
come to an understanding on the 
subject of imports, whereby the breach 
caused by mail seizures is modified. 


German official expectations as to the 
size of the next budget place it at 
$1,375,000,000. 


British Secretary for the Colonies Bonar 
Law announces that 730,000 square 
miles of German territory are now oc- 
cupied by the Allies in Africa. 


MEXICO 


February 20.—Villa defeats a band of 
Carranzistas southwest of Chihuahua. 
A large force has been sent out against 
Villa from the Chihuahua garrison. 


February 21.—Mexican Minister of War 
Pesquira declares. that about 40,000 
armed Oaxacan Inflians, who had risen 
against the administration, have offered 
to surrender. Carranza and his Min- 
ister engage to cover the different 
States of the Republic, making speeches 
in behalf of the Carranza Administration. 


DOMESTIC 
WASHINGTON 
February 17.—Secretary Lansing gives out 
a statement of the Mexican situation, 
including statistics of the deaths of 112 
Americans in the years 1913, 1914, 1915 
of the Wilson Administration. Of these 
76 occurred in Mexican territory, and 
36 in American territory through 
border troubles. In the same length of 
time preceding the Wilson Administra- 
tion, a considerably less turbulent 
period, 47 American lives were lost in 
Mexican territory. 


February 18.—By a vote of 55 to 18 the 
Senate ratifies the treaty with Nicaragua 
under which this country acquires a 
strip of property in Nicaragua known 
as the ‘‘Canal Route” and the right to 
establish a naval base on the Gulf of 
Fonseca, for the sum of $3,000,000. 


The United States Government dispatches 
its first actual protest to Turkey against 
the continuation of Armenian atrocities, 
speaking for the punishment of past 
offenders, and threatening ‘‘action of 
a more drastic character”’ in the event 
of future offenses. 


February 19.—Major-General Scott, acting 
Secretary of War, orders a sweeping 
investigation of the administration 
of the army aviation service, following 
charges preferred by Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas, who characterized it as 
“contemptibly inefficient.” 


Secretary Daniels submits to the House 
estimates for an emergency naval ap- 
propriation of $2,757,200, of which 
$995,000 is to be devoted to anti- 
aircraft guns. 


February 21.—In a conference with Sena- 
tors Kern and Stone and Representative 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles 
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Features That Are 
WinningThousands 


New Bi-Manual Duplex- 
Shift multiplies speed and 
makes touch-writing 100 per 
cent easier. 

Selective Color Attachment 
writes two colors at option 
and performs the work of a 
special check protector. 

20-Copy Manifold Feature— 
All-Color Line Ruler—In-Built 
Tabulator. 

Visible Down-Glance read- 
ing. and PRINTYPE rest the 


S. 
Silence rests the nerves and 


Lightest Standard Touch 
rests the muscles. 

Automatic Spacer reduces 
labor and prevents mistakes. 














we're selling the “NINE” at the old-time price an 


Agent’s Sample 

Anyone who has use for a type- 
writer, and would be willing to 
take orders from the sample that 
we supply agents on attractive 
terms, should write us today for 
“Opportunity Book,” It tells all 
about our exclusive agency offer. 

Salesmen, storekeepers, bank- 
ers, clerks, office and professional 
men, etc.—nearly every occupa- 
tion is now represented in Oliver’s 
world-wide sales army. 


No Experience 
We send the “Oliver School of 
Practical Salesmanship” FREE. 
Thus new agents can soon master 
the methods that are making good 
money for scores of others, 






The Extra-Capacity 
Typewriter 


. . . 
That Brings a Bigger Day’s Work 
With Nearly 
UHL 


Sales Records Broken 
-More Local Agents Needed at Once 


When experts first saw this ‘revolutionary ty 
predicted that we would have to raise our price. 
simplified construction, partly by quay roduction. Hence 


a Third Less Effort 
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Or 17 cents a day! 


Apply Today 
Don’t wait till some other wide- 
awake person is award the va- 
cancy where you live. Life’s Brine 
come to men of action. No obliga- 
tion— 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! = 
A am cam 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
1258 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Send free, the book I have marked in { 
t the square. 
| “Opportunity” with Oliver | 
agency offer. 
| C] Oliver Typewriter book de ne. 
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Tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. pad Bing 


Select a Refrigerator 
As You Would a Piano 


Select it—not for a few w years of eervice— 
as you buy apine ta but a ae 
= choose a piece of fine furniture 








CALIFORNIA ORANGES 


Prepaid to Your Door for Only $1.50. 
P. LUCAS, R.F.D. No. 1, Box B, WHITTIER, CAL. 


AUCTION MANUAL 1916 RULES 


Conventions, Suggestions 


BRIDGE CLUB, Boston, 120 Boylston Street 
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Flood the President states his deter- 
mination to prolong negotiations with 
Germany no longer if the coming com- 
munication from Berlin should fail 
to meet the views of the United States. 


Ambassador Page is instructed to make a 
second demand upon England for an 
explanation of the seizure of American 
mails, and also to insist upon an answer 
to this Government’s protest against 
the ‘‘trading with the enemy act.” 


February 22.—The President emphatically 
rejects proposals made by members of 
his party in Congress which would 
relieve him of the necessity of forcing 
an issue with Germany over the new 
submarine declaration. 


GENERAL. 
February 19.—I. T. T. Lincoln, escaped 
German spy, is caught by the Federal 
police in New York City. 


February 21.—Representatives of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
of the coal-mine operators meet in New 
York in an attempt to avert a great 
eoal strike after March 31, when the 
existing agreement between them will 
expire. 


February 22.—Nine are killed and over 
75 injured in a wreck near Bridgeport, 
Conn., on the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railway, when a local 
train crashes into the rear of a halted 
express. 

Harry Morgenthau, Ambassador to Tur- 
key, arrives in New York from Europe. 





Proof.—‘‘ M¥ books are to me like old 
friends.” 


* Yes, I notice you rarely cut them.’’— 





THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


Tn this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“A. R.I.,”" Overbrook, Kan.—‘ Kindly furnish 
the correct punctuation of the followi ing sentence: 
er that is is that that is not is not is not that 


“That that is, is; that that is not, is not. Is 
not that so?”’ 


“E. I.,”” Luverne, Minn.—“ Please explain the 
construction of where in the sentence, ‘In the 
tropics where the heat is intense little meat is 
eaten.’ Also, the construction of when in this 
fontense, ‘A guest is unwelcome when he stops too 
omer.” 

Where is used as an adverb to introduce the 
adverbial clause, where the heat is intense, which 
modifies the verb is eaten. When is an adverb and 
introduces the adverbial clause, when he stays too 
long, which modifies the verb is. 

“F. T.,” Salt Lake City, Utah.—‘ For how long 
a period does the copyright law protect an author 
or publisher?”’ 

The Copyright Act of England (1911) extends 
the right for the life of the author and for a period 
of fifty years after his death. . . . The Copyright 
Act of the United States passed July 1, 1909, 
makes the term of copyright twenty-eight years 
with the right of renewal for twenty-eight years 
on application within one year prior to the expira- 
ation of the existing term, with a corresponding 
renewal right covering copyrights granted under 
previous statutes. 

“J. C. W.,”’ Lynchburg, Va.—"'Is it correct to 
say, ‘In reguiar sequence,’ or ‘In proper sequence ; 
or is it preferable to simply say, ‘In sequence’?” 


Inasmuch as sequence has been qualified as 








































NASSAU and FLORIDA 


Delightful tours with prolonged stays at 
the it hotels of beautiful Nassau in the 
Bahamas, Havana, Palm Beach and other 
fashionable resorts of the famous Florida 

Coast. Optional extensions to 
vs and Panama. Departures every 
wi - 


viet JAPAN IN 1916 
W RATES, EVERY COMFORT 
URRIVALLED LEADERSHIP 
Sail from San Francisco, March 25, bay b 
The Bureau of University Travel 
19 Trinity Place, 








railroad, near market. 


ern Ry., 301 N. & W. Bldg., 


Boston, Mass. 


Write for list. 
summers, short winters, good markets. If 
you will send names of two friends interested 
in The South, will send you year’s subscrip- 
tion free to Southern Homeseeker. 
F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., Norfolk & West- 


Easy terms. On fold, platinum or silver jewelry, 


Roanoke, Va. 


By mail: SO cents in keratol leather, 25 cents in paper. Baltimore American. “faire’’ (Shakespeare, 1593); ‘“‘neare’’ (Bacon, 
‘ a . »,* ~ 
Travel and Resort Directory || Classified Columns 
THE BUREAU REAL ESTATE PERSONAL 
- SSRIS] os vNIVERSITY TRAVEL ~ —- 
RAYMOND ~ WHITCOMB THE LUREOF THE EAST — | You'd LIKE ITIN NORTH CAROLINA, | watches or diamonds; for any discarded fai 
TOURS) Tir WAY MORE OPEN Coeds $0.00 per oxre = oo wien | ORE: fend we any Glemonds, watches, a 


Mild | broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 


Write 











FOR SALE, Florida Bungalow, close to 


pany, 431F Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Remarkable New Feature 
On arrival at Pasadena our gertics will 
travel through Southern California by 
automobile. Departures twice a week— 
Tuesdays_via Apache Trail and Wednes- 
days via Grand Canyon. 


South America 


Semi-private tours, Feb. 26 and Mar. 15. 


Japan and China 
Small parties, including the Philippines, 
Mar. 2 and 25 
Last Cruise to the West Indies, March 11. 
Send for booklet desired 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
Dept. 5. 17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 














TOUR TO YELLOWSTONE PARK, 
ALASKA and the NORTHWEST 


June 28. Two Months. Small Party. Send 
for Itinerary. 


EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 112 North 19th St., Philadelphia 


GO AT MY EXPENSETO CALIFORNIA, 
South — or elsewhere, by forming a 
small party. Established 1900. Address: 
BABCOCK'S TOURS, 1137 Dean Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Luxurious Journeys 
THE FJORDS AND GLACIERS OF ALASKA 
THE YELLOWSTONE, CALIFORNIA, THE ROCKIES 
Hundreds of miles by touring car. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St., BOSTON 





‘THE ‘ST. CHARLES 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Why not a week or two at 

ica’s Greatest Pleasure 
Resort? The St. Charles 

| is on the board- pas oy 
| assures you of the best 

accommodations be a 

| table eusupeupshes by 
| thatofany hotel in Ai 

| tic City. Write for booklet. 











Hotel Belleview and golf links; never occu- 
pied; eight rooms, two baths; sleeping pare 
available at low price. Address DONAL 
ALVORD, owner, Clearwater, Fla. 





DUPLICATING DEVICES 


IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


“PRACTICAL MODERN ENGLISH” 
by Harvard graduate; 18 lessons; minimum 
of grammar, maximum of exercises. First 
Year Latin, success guaranteed. Matteson 
Correspondence School, 30 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 








OUR “MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Gelatine. 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Trial. 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 





GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


and escape salaried drudgery for life. Leam 

the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

tle competition. F ew opportunities so prol- 

itable. Send for “Pointers” today 

AMERICAN COLLECT ION SE RVICE, 
56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 








PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all occasions. Make Up 
soods. Large Catalog Free. 

1S Denison & Co., Dept. 34, Chicago. 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 








the way. 


postpaid. 





“This Trip Cures The Blues” 


It’s a stay-at-home journey—little expense—no fatigue. 
You enjoy the odd sights without the fuss and muss and dust. 
You take this trip in your rocking-chair—you go 
"Round the World”’ with Marshall P. Wilder, who 
conducts you to all the big and littk LAUGHS along 
You'll enjoy every minute. 
pictures, too, in this delightful BOOK. Price $1.50, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, _New York and London 


**Smiling 


Many Kodak 








IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
yriting for patents procured through me. 
Three books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted, sent free. help you market your 
{invention. Advice Free. . B. OWEN, 
| 45 Owen Building, Was 4 D. Cc. 


| PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
! Books and advice SE. Rates reason- 

able. Highest references. Best results. Send 
i sketch or model for examination and opinion. 
| WATSON _ E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
' 624 F St., Washington, D.C. 











| ps P. ATENT" Y OUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
| through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
; facturers. Write today for free book of 307 





: needed inventions, and Surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D.C, 





TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
Ail makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one- fourth to one- half’ manufac- 


turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, 
applying rent on price; free trial. Installment 
Poymer if desired. Write for catal: gue 125. 


TYPEWRITER_ EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-36 West Lake St., Chicago, Lllinois, 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES — 


“AU TOMOBIL E OWNERS: You are 





kicking about the price of gasoline; buy Car 
bonvoid; equals gasoline at 2'2ca_ gallon, 
eliminates carbon, increases power, longer 
life to your motor. $1.00 tube equals 40 
gallons gasoline. C arbonve vid Chemical 
Works, naneated Park, 


AGENTS ‘WANTED 
COULD YOU SEL 6 dealin at 2i4ca 
allon? If so, sell Carbonvoid to automo 
ilists for $1.00; 300% profit. £1.00 tube 
ousvalent 4 of 40 gallons of gasoline. Re 














moves carbon. Sample 60c. Coocline ae 


up. Carbonvoid Works, Asbury Park, N 
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1605); ‘“‘invariable’’ (Grove, 1843); “proper”’ 
(Herbert Spencer, 1862), and “regular’’ (Mac- 
donald, 1866) the expressions are accepted as 
good English. 

“D. V. D.,”" Concord, Neb.—“ (1) Is a child an 
offspring before birth, or only after it is delivered? 
(2) Presuming that it is not an offspring till after 
birth, would not the following be erroneous: 
‘Murdering their unborn offspring’ ?"’ 

(1) It is a fetus before birth, and a child after it. 
(2) To the LEXICOGRAPHER “unborn offspring’’ is 
a contradiction in terms, for “offspring’’ is that 
which springs from, or is the progeny of, any 
person, animal, or plant, and can not be correctly 
spoken of as unborn. Substitute “child’’ for 
“offspring.” 

“C. E.,” Findlay, Ohio.—‘ Kindly give the 
meaning of the word decoding as in the 
following sentence: ‘I am decoding a dispatch.’”’ 

The word decoding is the present participle of 
the verb decode, which means to decipher a code. 
The verb and its inflections are of recent origin, 
dating possibly from the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, prior to which time the word 
deciphering was used. 

. W. B.,” Hopewell, N. Y.—‘‘ What is 
‘M.M.E.’” an abbreviation of ?”’ 

The abbreviation “‘M.M.E.”’ stands for “‘ Mas- 

ter of Mechanical Engineering.”’ 


“L. E. B.,” Ellenton, S. C.—‘ Please tell me 
the name of the capital of Albania."’ 


The capital of Albania is Durazzo. 


“T. F. G.,”” Fayetteville, Tenn.—‘ Please give 
the current meaning of the term Méiliiarism, as 
applied to the present war, and as opposed to the 
idea of Commercialism."’ 

Militarism is the giving of undue prominence 
to military training and military glory; the main- 
tenance of government by military force; war- 
like or military spirit; uséd now mostly in refer- 
ence to the European policy of maintaining great 
standing armies. Commercialism is the domi- 
nation of the merely commercial spirit. 


“H. L.,”" Norwood, Ohio.—*‘ Kindly give me (1) 
rue for dropping e in words when adding suffix 
-able, as changeable, acknowledgment, etc.; (2) 
rule for words ending in -ible and -able.”’ 

(1) Words ending in a soft sound of “g’’ or 
“ec” retain the final ‘“‘e’’ before adding the suffix, 
otherwise the ‘‘e’’ is dropt. (2) While there is 
no hard and fast rule regarding the adding of the 
suffixes -able and -ible in making adjectives from 
verbs, the genéral rule is that words taken into 
English through the French take the suffix -able, 
while those taken direct from the Latin take the 
suffix -ible. 

“M. S.,"" Boonville, Mo.—‘‘(1) Why is South 
Dakota abbreviated S. D. and North Dakota 
N. Dak.?_ (2) What is the abbreviation used in 
business for midnight and for noon?"’ 

(1) Local usage may vary as to these abbrevia- 
tions, but the official abbreviations used by the 
Post-Office Department for these two States are 
N. Dak. and S. Dak. respectively. (2) The ab- 
breviation for midnight, as used in business, is 
12 p.m., and for noon 12 Mm. 








Two excursions sailing about June 
14th and 15th to Fort Yukon, on the 
Yukon River, within the Arctic Circle. 
Your only opportunity to see the 
matchless glory of the Midnight Sun 
on this Continent. No wide ocean to 
cross. Frequent Sailings, High Class 
Service, Special Rates. Early reserva- 
tions necessary. Write today for Free 
Booklets. 


HERMAN WEIG, 6. P. A. A. F. ZIPF, T. M. 
101 W. Washington St., Chicago 800 Alaska Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WHITE PASS & YUKON ROUTE 
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Serves more people in e 
==‘ Johns-Manville 


in the world. 


ASBESTOS ROOFINGS 
For Industrial Purposes 


Eighth New York Coast Artillery Armory 
Pilcher & Tachau, Arch:tects 





On the World’s Largest Armory 


HE architects and state authorities chose Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofing because of the fire-proof, weather-proof, imperishable 
nature of its composite materials—and because it is the only 

roofing with these distinctive properties which can be laid in unit or 
monolithic construction on both flat and sloping surfaces. Behind 
this roofing, as well as behind other Johns-Manville Roofing, is 


Johns-Manville Roofing Responsibility 


—a business principle carried out in practice by- means of an exclusive system of 
Roofing Registration originated and maintained by only this company. Through 
J-M Roofing Registration you can place your J-M Roofing permanently in the 
care of this organization, which in fifty years has never refused to make good any 
just and reasonable complaint. 


J-M Roofings Include a Roofing for Every Purpose 


J-M Asbestos Built-Up Roofing for flat roofs—J-M Asbestos Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces 
—J-M Regal, the best rubber-type roofing, and J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles for residences. 
It is part of Johns-Manville Roofing Service to help you find the right roofing for your purpose. 
Address your inquiry to the Roofing Service Department of the nearest J-M Branch. 








J-M Asbestos Roofings are ined, approved, classified and labelled by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., under the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. St. Louis 
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Baltimore Cincinnati Detroit Los Angeles Minneapolis Omaha Salt Lake City 
Boston Cleveland Galveston Louisville Newark Philadelphia San Francisco 
Buffalo Columbus Indianapolis Memphis New Orleans Pittsburgh Seattle 
Chicago Denver Kansas City Milwaukee New York Portland Toledo 


THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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Or Young Men 
Before 1 Wed batt oe Boe 
By Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 


Marriage is the natural aim of and the ideal state for everybody. on the Management of Her Own Health and On the 
A knowledge of the questions “that have to be faced sooner or Treatment of Some of the Complaints Incidental 


Advice to a Wife 





later is absolutely essential to mental and physical health and to Her Sex, By Dr. P.H. Chavasse, F.R.C.S. 
happiness Dr. Clouston presents a stirring and practical mes- Covers a wide variety of subjects that have anin- 
sage on the problems of sex, parenthood, etc., in this attractive timate relationship with the married state. Every 
and reasonably priced volume. 12mo, cloth, 148 pp., $1.00 net. woman, old or young, can profit by the wise 
Average carriage charges 8c extra. A counsel and advice given in this volume 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York Cloth bound. By mail, postpaid, $1.00 

Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.. 

















‘*No other climate in the world offers the advantages of 
Silver City’s’’—for curing Tuberculosis. 

So says Alfred Stengel, M.D., Professor of Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, and one of the world's foremost 
Tuberculosis experts, after years of experience with this section. | 

And so Dr. Geo. M. Sternberg, Surgeon-General, U.S. A., decided when he located the new $1,500,000 Government 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium (shown below) near Silver City, N. M. After treating hundreds of tuberculosis patients here he 
writes: ‘Results have fully justified this choice.’ ‘ aX : 5 

This climate offers ideal conditions for out-door living the whole year round—a combination of mild winters, pleasant 
summers, dryness, perfect protection from wind and storms, almost year round sunshine and an altitude of 6000 feet. 

Silver City is a modern, progressive city of 4000, with excellent school facilities, pure water, etc. It is the center of 
a rich mining and stock raising community. Fine sanatoria and other accommodations Cit 


° 
r health ers. For other information and literature, address S ] 
sec ——. Hinton, Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, 102 Texas Street, 1 ver 
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The Literary Digest for March 4, 1916 


The Car of No Regrets” a 





KING 


EIGHT 
CYLINDER 


Offers Nothing ““ Medium” But Its Price 


In mechanical superiority, riding luxury, coach design 


and world-wide prestige, it 


IONEER of its class, the King occupies the 
unique position of being purchased “‘in spite 
of ” its moderate price, as well as.because of it. 

Those who would willingly pay more than is asked 
fer the King find the necessity gone when confronted 
with this car’s remarkable performance and luxury. 

“Challenger”? Model E embodies improvements 
and refinements in eight cylinder construction which 
could be offered only by a Company that has had its 
“Eights” in operation all over America and in thirty 
foreign lands for over a year, there being more King 
eight cylinder cars in owners’ hands than any other 
make save one. Aluminum pistons of special King 
design, the latest advance in automobile engineer- 
ing, are a feature of this car. They increase engine 
power and resist carbon. 


is distinctly a “salon” car 


The new Model E is offered to the public after 
months of the roughest handling, the trials extending 
from the hilly coal regions of Pennsylvania to the 
blizzard-swept mountain passes of Colorado. It has 
conquered every variety of road-way and extreme 
of climate, under the fault-hunting eyes of our 
engineer corps. = 

In congested city traffic the King Eight will creep 
along in “high,’”’ and, when an opening comes, dart 
away with locomotive speed at the movement of a 
finger. Sudden hills are taken with a hum instead of 
a throb, and with scarcely ever a change of gears. 
Simplicity and ease of operation make it the ideal car 
for women who drive, and its extreme economy in 
fuel, oil and tires is only another proof of high engine 
efficiency. Will you be content with less than a King? 


“Challenger”? Model E, 7-Passenger Touring, 60 Horse-power, $1350 
“Reliance” Model D, 5-Passenger Touring, 40-45 Horse-power, $1150 


“Corsair”? 3-Seat Roadster, $1350. 


Sedan “All-Weather” Car, $1900 


Catalogue on request, with name of nearest dealer 


KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Quick as a flash pecnsaprenpard 


_ly and sim- 
ply arranged that positive ‘‘quick- 


ee 9? action’’ complete driving control 
is within easy reach of driver— 
assures not only comfort but quick 
“safety first’’ work in an emergency. 


Wheelbase 125 inches. Assures 
———eee body roomy enough 


+ . 9 > for seven passengers without 
You’re off with the officer’s whistle— ete a oom tee 
in average street without cutting 

bd . your tires on the curb. 
guickly — silently —smoothly — powerfully. — mesor gsi shen pons, soa 
—<e= bore, long stroke, 344 x 5 in. 
° . a) . G line Vacuum feed. 
But “responsiveness” is only one of many distinctive features SS is-callon tank 
that will make you thrill with pride when you drive this big— —_ hse Wiimbing the steepest hile 
prings Ha elliptic, front; 


Bate” exclusive Mitch- 


beautiful—powerful—dependable Mitchell—“‘the Six of Sixteen.” bp ye hy 
car riding qualities. 

See the Mitchell ‘‘Six’’—the graceful, sweeping lines of its Chrome Vanadium Steel 

long, beautiful, roomy, full five or seven passenger body. Drive  — minimum weight. 

Brakes Four on rear wheels. 


Powerful and positive. 


it. Feel the power that answers to your will— power to carry you at 60 A “Safety Remetiul and p 








miles an hour on the straightaway Tires Large, Anti-Skid Rear. 


. —to climb the fiercest grade or, 
Don’t buy any car 5c. fers ede of 
until you know the ae high. That’s the test 


See this marvelous Mitchell—ex- 
amine it with a “‘show me’’ attitude. 
Match the Mitchell on Merit. Make 
it perform. Don’t take anything for 
granted—let it sell itself to you. We 
welcome a chance to let it stand or fall 
in meeting all tests—against any car. 


Body Long, clean, ultra stream- 
——— line, all hinges concealed. 
Big—roomy. Luxuriously uphol 
stered in genuine leather. Body 
conforming cushions. Parlor car 
comfort and freedom from that “I 
wish I could get out and stretch” 
feeling even on long trips. 

inish Black running gear. Dark 
Finte® French bine beady: had 
wheels. 

H nt Electric-lighting and 
Equipment “cold weather’’start- 
ing system. Dimming headlights. 
One-man top. Jiffy side-curtains. 
Built-in rain vision, ventilating 
windshield. Engine-driven tire 
pump. Electric horn. Magnetic 
speedometer. Gasoline gauge. 
Footrest. Robe-rail. Extra tire 
carrier in rear. Extra demountable 
rim. License plate brackets. Com- 
plete set of tools. Jack, etc. 


PRO PE 


ia4 ¢ 99 
TH E, S IX of 1 6 There’s a Mitchell man near you. He'll prove our claims any time 


or place you say. If you don’t know him, write us for his name. 


$(250 <deielturlotrte: 


Roadst Racine, Wis, U. S.A. 
Over Eighty Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 
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for 5-passenger Touring or roomy 3 
7-passenger body, $35.00 extra 
All prices f. o. 6. Racine, Wis. 
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Its Stak Points 


LATHERS \ 5 IN HOT OR 
ABUNDANTLY i! COLD WATER 


WILL NOT TUR 
WATERY IN COLD 


WEATHER 
THE LATHER 


STAYS MOIST 


- = 


WILL NOT HARDEN 
IN HOT WEATHER 


SS 
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Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream has several points of superiority 
besides the generally recognized Colgate qualities—a quick, abundant 
lather that needs no mussy “‘rubbing in’’ with the fingers. 


It gives satisfactory results with hot or cold in cold weather also it maintains the proper 
water— consistency instead of becoming watery— 


it remains creamy in warm weather instead of it is economical. The very last bit can be squeezed 
drying out and becoming hard— from the tube to give you a comfortable shave, 


—a delightful shampoo. After moistening the hair put a 

little Colgate’s Perfected Shaving Cream on the wet hands 

and make up the fine white lather. It cleanses scalp and hair. 
For those who prefer another form of shaving preparation Colgate’s 
Shaving Stick and Rapid-Shave Powder give the same perfect lather. 





Sold everywhere—or a trial size of Stick, 
Powder or Cream sent for 4c in stamps. 
Fc 004) 


Colgate & Co., Dept. Y, 199 Fulton St., New York City | 
| 








Canadian Address: Drummond Building, Montreal Al 016 Mas 





Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined CoS 
fo 
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110 years ago was founded the House of Colgate & Co.— oS 

today the world’s largest makers of fine soaps and perfumes. 
Fanriserric 





